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THE LITURGICAL PAST IN BYZANTIUM 
AND EARLY RUS 


The chroniclers of medieval Rus were monks, who celebrated the divine 
services of the Byzantine church throughout every day. This study is the 
first to analyse how these rituals shaped their writing of the Rus Primary 
Chronicle, the first written history of the East Slavs. During the eleventh 
century, chroniclers in Kiev learned about the conversion of the Roman 
Empire by celebrating a series of distinctively Byzantine liturgical feasts. 
When the services concluded, and the clerics sought to compose a native 
history for their own people, they instinctively drew on the sacred stories 
that they sang at church. The result was a myth of Christian origins for 
Rus — a myth promulgated even today by the Russian government — 
which reproduced the Christian origins myth of the Byzantine Empire. 
The book uncovers this ritual subtext and reconstructs the intricate web of 
liturgical narratives that underlie this foundational text of pre-modern 
Slavic civilization. 
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INTRODUCTION 


On an overcast afternoon in November 2016, Vladimir Putin, the pre- 
sident of the Russian Federation, unveiled a massive new monument just 
outside the walls of the Kremlin, in the heart of Moscow. Beside him at 
the ceremony stood Patriarch Kirill, primate of the Russian Orthodox 
Church, and several leading members of the capital’s political and clerical 
elite. ‘I greet and congratulate all of you with the opening of the monu- 
ment to Saint Equal-of-the-Apostles Prince Vladimir,’ Putin said in the 
televised address. "The new monument is a tribute to our great ancestor, 
the esteemed saint, statesman, and warrior, the spiritual founder of the 
Russian state.’ An enormous bronze statue, rising over sixty feet into the 
sky, towered over the president as he spoke. It depicted the grand prince 
with a gigantic cross in one hand and a sword in the other. A cap 
reminiscent of the shapka of Monomakh, the ancient symbol of Russian 
monarchy, adorned the saint’s head. “Vladimir’s era knew many achieve- 
ments,’ Putin continued, ‘and the most important of these, the definitive, 
key achievement, was the baptism of Rus." 

The patriarch was next to take the podium. He too stressed the 
importance of Vladimir’s conversion, without which, he claimed, 
‘there would be no Rus, no Russia, no Russian Orthodox state, no 
great Russian Empire, and no contemporary Russia’. Behind the patri- 
arch, in a semicircle around the base of the sculpture, stood three bronze 
reliefs. Each depicted a key event in the national conversion. The first 
portrayed Vladimir’s siege of Cherson, a port city on the Black Sea. 
The second depicted his baptism there at the hands of Byzantine clerics. 
The third showed the grand prince baptising his subjects en masse in Kiev 
in the year 988. “Vladimir was not afraid to alter profoundly the direction 


"A full transcription of the speeches as well as television footage of the event is available at: ‘V Den’ 
narodnogo edinstva v Moskve otkryt pamiatnik kniaziu Vladimiru’, Ofitsial'nye setevye resursy 
Prezidenta Rossii, www.kremlin.ru/events/president/news/ 53211 (accessed November 2017). 
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of society’s development,’ the patriarch proclaimed. ‘And this determi- 
nation, this zeal for Christ and integrity in following the Gospel, made 
him like the apostles, even though they were separated by a thousand 
years.’ 

The ceremony concluded with a brief liturgical service. The patriarch 
solemnly turned and faced the massive statue. In the background, a mixed 
chorus triumphantly sang the troparion, the main festal hymn, from the 
liturgical services for Saint Vladimir: 


YunoyoOusca ecu kyniry, umnryrreMy WoOparo Oucepa, CJIaBHOJIep:«aBHPbIIi 
BuzanmuMHpe, Ha BbICOTe croma cega MaTepe rpajIloB, OorocmacaeMaro 
KueBa: mHcnubITys xe HU nochias K llapckoMy rpaly yBejerH 
IIDaBOCJIABHyIO Bepy, oOpeij ecu Oearrennbriit Oucep — Xpucra, usÓpaninaro 
TH, AKO BTOparo lI[aBJa, H OoTTpsciIaro CJIeHOTy BO CBATeH KyIIeJH, 
IyIHIeBHylOo BKyIIe H TeJlecHylo. Tew;xe IIpa3JIHyeM TBOe yCIIeHHe, OMe 
TBOH CyIIIe, MOJIH CIIACTHCS JIepzxaBbI TBOoes Pocculckus HauaJBbHHKOM M 
MHO:KeCTBy BJI3JIOMBIX.^ 


You were like a merchant seeking a fine pearl, O glorious sovereign Vladimir. 
Sitting on the throne ofthe divinely saved Kiev, the mother of cities, you tested 
[the faiths] and sent servants to the Imperial City to behold the Orthodox faith. 
You thereby found Christ, the priceless pearl, who chose you as a second Paul, 
and washed away your spiritual and physical blindness in the holy font. We, your 
people, therefore celebrate your falling asleep. Pray that the rulers of your 
Russian state, and the multitude of their subjects, may be saved. 


The choir concluded, and a deacon loudly intoned the opening prayer of 
the rite of consecration. The patriarch took up an aspergillum, the 
liturgical instrument used to sprinkle holy water, and blessed the statue 
three times with the sign ofthe cross. The holy water ran down the base 
of the monument and over the inscription chiselled there in giant Church 
Slavonic letters: “Saint Prince Vladimir Baptiser of Rus’. The choir sang 
a second hymn, in honour of the life-creating cross, and the ceremony 
came to a close. 

The president and patriarch looked into the television cameras that late 
autumn day and retold an ancient tale. The speeches, the hymns, the 
honorifics, the bronze reliefs, the massive cross, the inscription: all of 
these repeated a story about Prince Vladimir recorded in the Rus Primary 
Chronicle in the early twelfth century and subsequently used as the preface 
to most major chronicles for the next 500 years. It was a story many in the 
audience knew by heart. They had learned it in school textbooks and seen 
it depicted in novels, films, and cartoons. For centuries before that, their 


? Mineia. Mai (Moscow, 2002), p. 186. All translations are my own unless otherwise stated. 
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ancestors had recounted it in church hymns, lives of the saints, folk songs, 
and epic tales.? To the Russians in attendance, and those watching at 
home, the new statue therefore symbolized more than a revered historical 
figure. It represented an ancient myth of origins: a myth that had taught 
the east Slavic peoples who they were and where they had come from 
since it was first committed to parchment some 900 years earlier. 


THE GREAT CHURCH AND STOUDITE REFORM 


Now picture a different scene. It is a bright spring morning in tenth- 
century Constantinople. Romans from across the city stream towards the 
Great Church, Hagia Sophia, where they will celebrate the feast of the 
city’s founder and namesake, Saint Constantine the Great, and his mother 
Saint Helena. Inside the massive cathedral, incense rises from the altar and 
candles flicker before icons of the saints. The verses of the fiftieth psalm 
echo across the vast domed sanctuary.* The chant concludes and a choir 
of nearly 200 voices takes up the troparion of the feast? 


Tod Xtavpod cov Tov tónov £v oùpavæ Ozaoó[ievoc, Kai og ó TabAos trjv 
KAfjotv ook ¿ë àvOpómnov ðečáuevos, ó £v Bactredow, Anóotoós cov Kopie, 
Baou.óovucav tóv TH yewpí cov napéðeto, fjv Tepiomle ótxnavtóg év eiprivn, 
npeofeíaic tic Ogotókov, xái £Aéncov ruüc.^ 


Beholding the image of your cross in the sky, and like Paul receiving a call not 
from men, your apostle among kings placed the Imperial City in your hands, 
O Lord. Preserve it ever in peace, through the supplications of the Mother of 
God, and have mercy on us. 


The patriarch of Constantinople, clothed in elaborate vestments, presides 
over the matins service. He is joined at the ceremony by the emperor, his 
retinue, and members of the senate.’ Together they prepare to lead 
a liturgical procession of thousands across the city. 

One last litany is said, and the holy parade begins. The patriarch and the 
emperor descend the steps of the Great Church and proceed towards the 


w 


On the figure of Saint Vladimir in medieval and modern Russian culture, see F. Butler, Enlightener 
of Rus’: The Image of Vladimir Sviatoslavovich across the Centuries (Bloomington, 2002). 

Le Typicon de la Grande Église, ed. J. Mateos (Rome, 1962—63), vol. I, p. XXIV. 

B. V. Pentcheva, ‘Liturgy and Music at Hagia Sophia’, Oxford Research Encyclopedia of Religion, 
www.teligion.oxfordre.com. On the relationship between music and architecture in the Great 
Church, see B. V. Pentcheva, Hagia Sophia: Sound, Space and Spirit in Byzantium (University Park, 
2017). 

Le Typicon de la Grande Eglise, p. 296. 

7 J. F. Baldovin, The Urban Character of Christian Worship: The Origins, Development, and Meaning of 
Stational Liturgy (Rome, 1987), p. 225. 
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Church of the Holy Apostles, the final resting place of Constantine and 
Helena." Along the route, they visit various shrines and monuments. 
Cantors chant psalms and sing hymns, and the clergy recite prayers.’ 
The sacred story that began at vespers the night before, and continued 
at matins, is now proclaimed on the city streets. At each station, amidst 
the incense and icons, the clergy ritually retell the story of the conversion 
of the Roman Empire. They sing of Constantine’s miraculous conversion 
and military triumph, of his victory over paganism and unique election 
into the ranks of the apostles. They praise Helena’s wisdom and com- 
memorate her miraculous finding of the ‘true cross’. Finally, arriving at 
the doors of Agioi Apostoloi, the patriarch enters the church and celebrates 
the divine mysteries. The hymns for the imperial pair are chanted once 
more, this time at the site of their imperial tomb. The thrice-holy refrain 
of the Trisagion is sung, and the Eucharist distributed.'^ Several hours 
after departing from Hagia Sophia, the patriarch at last delivers the 
benediction. The annual imperial commemoration of Constantine the 
Great and his mother Helena draws to an end, to be repeated again the 
next year, just as it had been every year, since possibly as early as the fifth 
century." 

The asmatike akolouthia, or sung office, of the Great Church was not the 
only form of liturgy celebrated in Constantinople on this day. 
Throughout the city, a number of less lavish monastic rites were also 
served, even as the emperor and patriarch paraded through the streets." 
In earlier eras, the akolouthia ton akoimeton, or office of the sleepless monks, 
had held sway in the Byzantine capital, but by the tenth century this 
tradition had largely given way to a revised set of practices associated with 
the Monastery of Stoudios. In the year 799 a charismatic abbot named 
Theodore led his monks out of Bithynia, on account of the Arab inva- 
sions, and settled in this dying monastic establishment near the Sea of 
Marmara.'* He subsequently summoned a group of monks from the 
Lavra of Saint Sabbas, in the Judean desert between Jerusalem and the 


* Le Typicon de la Grande Église, p. 296. See also N. Teteriatnikov, "The True Cross Flanked by 
Constantine and Helena: A Study in the Light of Post-Iconoclastic Re-Evaluation of the Cross’, 
Deltion XAE, 18 (1995), pp. 169-88. 

? Baldovin, The Urban Character of Christian Worship, pp. 205-25. — '? Ibid., p. 225. 

H The canonization of Constantine is surrounded by uncertainty. It may have occurred as early as 
the fifth century or as late as the ninth. See G. Dagron, Emperor and Priest: The Imperial Office in 
Byzantium (Cambridge, 2004), pp. 143-44. 

12 On the existence of multiple rites in a single city, see D. Galadza, Liturgy and Byzantinization in 
Jerusalem (Oxford, 2018), pp.5—7. 

'5 J. C. Anderson and S. Parenti, A Byzantine Monastic Office, AD 1105 (Washington DC, 2016) pp. 
257-58. 

'^ On the Monastery of Stoudios and its saintly founder, see R. Cholij, Theodore the Stoudite: The 
Ordering of Holiness (Oxford, 2002). 
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Dead Sea, and together they revitalized the monastery and initiated 
a series of ground-breaking liturgical reforms. ? 

For centuries, the church services in Jerusalem and Constantinople had 
exercised a complex, mutual influence on one another.'^ The imperial 
cathedral rite was distinguished by its ritual grandeur and choral sophis- 
tication; the Palestinian rite by its sombre prayer, ascetic rigour, and 
extensive psalmody.'? In the ninth century, partly in an effort to combat 
iconoclasm, Theodore and his followers gradually fused these two tradi- 
tions together." They grafted the twenty-four-hour cycle of desert 
monastic worship, with its numerous psalms, canons, and hymns, onto 
the skeleton of litanies and prayers said within the altar of the Great 
Church. The result was a new hybrid rite, the so-called Stoudite synth- 
esis, which was to define eastern Christian worship for the next half 
millennium. ? 

A tenth-century spectator, accustomed to the cathedral office, might 
have been struck by the number of books involved in the monastic 
ceremonies. Churchmen at Hagia Sophia prayed from long and unwieldy 
scrolls, measuring up to sixteen metres in length." Clerics ofthe Stoudite 
federation, on the other hand, chanted from a variety of more recent 
liturgical anthologies, such as the Menaion, Triodion, and Octoechos.^' 
These books contained thousands of original hymns, composed over the 
course of the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries by Palestinian hymno- 
dists, such as Saint Cosmos and Saint John of Damascus, and their 


1$ R. Taft, A Short History of the Byzantine Rite (Collegeville, 1992), pp. 52—53. T. Pott, Byzantine 
Liturgical Reform: A Study of Liturgical Change in the Byzantine Tradition (Crestwood, 2010), pp. 
135-60. 

See Galadza, Liturgy and Byzantinization, pp. 1-73. 

See G. M. Hanke, Vesper und Orthros des Kathedralritus der Hagia Sophia zu Konstantinopel: Eine 
strukturanalytische und entwicklungsgeschichtliche Untersuchung unter besonderer. Berücksichtigung der 
Psalmodie und der Formulare in den Euchologien, Inauguraldissertation zu Erlangung des akade- 
mischen Grades eines Doktors der Theologie (Frankfurt am Main, 2002); S. Parenti, “The 
Cathedral Rite of Constantinople: Evolution of a Local Tradition’, OCP, 77 (2011), pp. 449-69. 
M. Zheltov, ‘Chiny vecherni i utreni v drevnerusskikh sluzhebnikakh studiiskoi epokhi’, BT, 43/ 
44 (2012), pp. 443-44. Pott, Byzantine Liturgical Reform, p. 153. On the history oficonoclasm in the 
Byzantine Empire, see L. Brubaker and J. Haldon, Byzantium in the Iconoclast Era, c. 680-850 
(Cambridge, 2012) and L. Brubaker, Inventing Byzantine Iconoclasm (London, 2012). On the 
western response to the crisis, see T. F. X. Noble, Images, Iconoclasm, and the Carolingians 
(Philadelphia, 2012). 

Taft, A Short History, pp. 55-67. 

M. Arranz, Evkhologii Konstantinopolia v nachale XI veka (Rome/Moscow, 2003), p. 13. See also 
S. Gerstel, “Liturgical Scrolls in the Byzantine Sanctuary’, Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Studies, 35 
(1994), pp. 195-204. 

On the historical development of these books, see A. Iu. Nikiforovna, Iz istorii Minei v Vizantii: 
Gimnograficheskie pamiatniki VIII-XII vv. iz sobraniia Monastyria Sviatoi Ekateriny na Sinae (Moscow, 
2013); O. A. Krasheninnikova, Drevneslavianskii Oktoikh sv. Klimenta arkhiepiskopa Okhridskogo 
(Moscow, 2006); I. A. Karabinov, Postnaia Triod’: Istoricheskii obzor ee plana, sostava, redaktsii 
i slavianskikh perevodov (St Petersburg, 1910). 
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Stoudite epigones, such as Saint Joseph.** The newer materials did not 
necessarily contradict or eliminate the contents of earlier rites, so much as 
they built and expanded upon them. The Stoudites continued to cele- 
brate the feast of Saints Constantine and Helena, for instance, and the 
sacred story grew only more elaborate under their management, as addi- 
tional genres of hymnody, such as stichera and canons, were added to the 
office. 


SLAVONIC CHURCH BOOKS 


The monastic rites were not simply more extensive. They also had the 
advantage of being highly portable. When the Byzantine faith spread to 
new lands, it was therefore these more austere services, and not the 
sumptuous pageant of the Great Church, which came to be celebrated 
in both monasteries and cathedrals alike.*? The services imported into 
early Rus are a good case study in this regard. Since the mid-nineteenth 
century, historians of eastern Christian worship have put forward 
a number of competing theories about the origins of Slavonic liturgy in 
Kiev.^^ Some have suggested that purely Constantinopolitan practices 
prevailed there, while others have argued for the influence of a different 
regional tradition, which they have variously attributed to locales as far- 
ranging as Mount Sinai, Mount Athos, eastern and western Bulgaria, and 
southern Italy.” 

Perhaps the most persuasive research has been carried out only 
recently, within the last decade, at the Moscow Theological 
Academy. In a series of independent and highly technical studies, two 
Russian liturgists, Aleksei Pentkovskii and Mikhail Zheltov, have sub- 
stantially rewritten the history of how Byzantine church books arrived 


22 


Nikiforovna, Iz istorii Minei v Vizantii, pp. 192-93. A. M. Pentkovskii, 'Slavianskoe bogosluzhenie 
islavianskaia gimnografiia vizantiiskogo obriada v X veke’, in H. Rothe and D. Christians (eds.), 
Liturgische Hymnen nach byzantinischem Ritus bei den Slaven in ältester Zeit. Beitrage einer internationalen 
Tagung Bonn, 7.10. Juni 2005, (Paderborn, 2007), p. 17. 

Pentkovskii, ‘Slavianskoe bogosluzhenie i slavianskaia gimnografiia’, p. 18. 

For a summary of the discussion, see T. I. Afanas'eva, Liturgii Ioanna Zlatousta i Vasiliia Velikogo 
v slavianskoi traditsii (po sluzhebnikam XI-XV vv.) (Moscow, 2015), pp. 8-22. 

A. A. Dmitrievskii, Bogosluzhenie v Russkoi Tserkvi za pervye piat’ vekov (Kazan, 1883). 
M. A. Lisitsyn, Pervonachal’nyi slaviano-russkii Tipikon (St Petersburg, 1911). M. Arranz, ‘Les 
grandes etapes de la liturgie byzantine: Palestine-Byzance-Russie — Essai d'apercu historique’, in 
Liturgie de l'Eglise particuliere, liturgie de l'Eglise universelle (Rome, 1976), vol. VIL, pp. 43—72. 
M. A. Momina, ‘Problema pravki slavianskikh bogosluzhebnykh gimnograficheskikh knig na 
Rusi v XI stoleti, TODRL, 45 (1992), pp. 200-19. A. S. Slutskii, ‘Vizantiiskie liturgicheskie 
chiny “Soedineniia Darov" i “Teploty”. Rannie slavianskie versii', VV, 65 (Moscow, 2006), pp. 
126-45. T. I. Afanas’eva, 'Osobennosti posledovaniia liturgii Ioanna Zlatousta i Vasiliia Velikogo 
v drevnerusskikh Sluzhebnikakh XIII-XIV wv.’, Ruthenica, 6 (2007), pp. 207-42. 
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Slavonic Church Books 


in Rus.” Previously, it was thought that the main complex of early Rus 
church books had been translated in Kiev, at one time and in one place, 
from Stoudite originals brought directly from Constantinople.*” Upon 
closer examination, however, it turns out that the earliest Rus manu- 
scripts do not precisely conform to the monastic practices then prevalent 
in the Imperial City.** On the contrary, the services performed in 
eleventh-century Kiev appear to have been based on a different and 
now-lost Greek liturgical tradition: one that was built upon the hybrid 
Stoudite system, but which also retained a variety of minor regional 
differences.” Pentkovskii and Zheltov locate this little-studied 
Byzantine tradition to the west of Constantinople, in the northern 
provinces of the Greek mainland, between the Thermaic Gulf and 
Adriatic Sea. They conclude that the earliest Rus liturgical books there- 
fore preserved the unique, local practices of the archdiocese of 
Thessalonica, or a diocese still farther to the north, in Epirus or southern 
Albania.?? 

Yet one should not imagine that Greek-language service books were 
driven straight from north-western Byzantium through the gates of Kiev. 
A crucial link connected the two regions: that of the lakeside city of 
Ohrid, in the far western reaches of the First Bulgarian Empire.?' It was 
there, in the final decade of the ninth century, that two ‘bishops of the 
Slavonic tongue', Saint Klement and Naum of Ohrid, oversaw the first 


7° See Pentkovskii, 'Slavianskoe bogosluzhenie i slavianskaia gimnografiia’, pp. 16-26; 


A. M. Pentkovskii, 'K istorii Slavianskogo bogosluzheniia vizantiiskogo obriada v nachal’nyi 
period (kon. IX-nach. X v.): Dva drevnikh slavianskikh kanona arkhangelu Mikhailu’, BT, 43—44 
(2012), pp. 401-42; A. M. Pentkovskii, ‘Okhrid na Rusi’: Drevnerusskie bogosluzhebnye knigi 
kak istochnik dlia rekonstruktsii liturgicheskoi traditsii Okhridsko-Prespanskogo regiona v X-XI 
stoletiiakh’, Zbornik na trudovi od Megunarodniot nauchen sober (Skopje, 2014), pp. 43-65; 
A. M. Pentkovskii, 'Slavianskoe bogosluzhenie vizantiiskogo obriada i korpus slavianskikh 
bogosluzhebnykh knig v kontse [X—pervoi polovine X vekov’, Slovéne, 2 (2016), pp. 54-120; 
M. Zheltov, ‘Chin Bozhestvennoi liturgii v drevneishikh (XI-XIV vv.) slavianskikh 
Sluzhebnikakh', BT, 41 (2007), pp. 272-359; M. Zheltov, ‘Molitvy vo vremia prichashcheniia 
sviashchennosluzhitelei v drevnerusskikh Sluzhebnikakh XIII-XIV v.’, DR, 35 (2009), pp. 75-92; 
M. Zheltov, ‘Chiny obrucheniia i venchaniia v drevneishikh slavianskikh rukopisiakh, 
Palaeobulgarica, 1 (2010), pp. 25-43; M. Zheltov, ‘Chiny vecherni i utreni', pp. 443—70; 
M. Zheltov, ‘Liturgicheskaia traditsiia zapada Vizantii v drevneishikh russkikh sluzhebnikakh’, 
in I. Velev (ed.), Zbornik na trudovi od Megunarodniot nauchen sober (Skopje, 2014), pp. 249-54. 
Momina, ‘Problema pravki', pp. 217-19. E. M. Vereshchagin and V. B. Krys'ko, *Nabliudeniia 
nad iazikom i tekstom arkhaichnogo istochnika — Il'inoi knigi', Voprosy iazykoznaniia, 2—3 (1999), 
pp. 3-26, 38-59. TAS, ed. A. M. Pentkovskii (Moscow, 2001), pp. 158-59. M. Zheltov, 
'Bogosluzhenie Russkoi Tserkvi X—XX vv.’, in PE (Moscow, 2000), pp. 495—517. 

Pentkovskii, 'Okhrid na Rusi’, pp. 48—99. Zheltov, 'Liturgicheskaia traditisiia zapada Vizantii', 
pp. 249-50. 

Zheltov, ‘Chiny vecherni i utreni’, p. 444. 

Ibid., pp. 468—70. Pentkovskii, 'Okhrid na Rusi’, pp. 58-59. 

Pentkovskii, ‘Slavianskoe bogosluzhenie vizantiiskogo obriada i korpus slavianskikh bogosluz- 
hebnykh knig’, pp. 63—77. 
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translations of the Byzantine rite into their native language. These 
former disciples of Saints Methodius and Cyril were not content merely 
to translate east Roman hymnody, however. They were also keen to 
write sacred songs of their own.?? Thus, it was from their pens that the 
earliest Slavonic-language compositions emerged: canons in honour of 
the Virgin Mary, Saint Clement of Rome, and Saint Dmitrii of 
Thessalonica, stichera for Christmas and Epiphany, generic services for 
a general Menaion, and many others.** 

The impact of Klement and Naum’s missionary labours was eventually 
felt beyond the rocky slopes of the southern Balkans. At the close of the 
tenth century, Prince Vladimir accepted baptism from the eastern church, 
and it was their translations of the church books that were transported 
directly from Ohrid into Kiev.?? The Slavonic-language services that first 
rang out in the monasteries of south-western Bulgaria were therefore also 
the first liturgical rites to be celebrated in the land of Rus. Although 
additional redactions of the services were later made in Kiev, apparently 
in an effort to bring native books into conformity with then-current 
Stoudite practices, an entirely new translation from the Greek was never 
carried out.?^ As a result, for roughly the next 300 years, whenever the 
clergy and people of Kiev gathered together and worshipped their God, 
they sang the ancient songs of Jerusalem and Constantinople, according 
to the slightly modified customs of north-western Byzantium, using 
translations made by south Slavic hierarchs in Macedonia. 

The history of eastern Christian liturgy was truly a ‘global’ or 'transna- 
tional’ event, and yet the purpose of these rituals within the broader 
medieval Mediterranean remains critically understudied outside the 
rather specialized discipline of oriental liturgiology. One of the aims of 
this book, therefore, is to acquaint readers with the solemn, mysterious, 
and sometimes bizarre religious rituals of the middle Byzantine Empire 
and its ecclesiastical satellites on the northern periphery. With that end in 
mind, I have chosen to engage with early medieval liturgical manuscripts 


?* Pentkovskii, ‘Okhrid na Rusi’, pp. 51-55, and ‘Slavianskoe bogosluzhenie i slavianskaia gimno- 


grafiia’, p. 24. 
33 On the role of Methodius and Cyril in the translation of Latin and Byzantine church books, see 
A. M. Pentkovskii, 'Slavianskoe bogosluzhenie v arkhiepiskopii sviatitelia Mefodiia, in J. Radich 
and V. Savich (eds.), Sancti Cyrillus et Methodius et hereditas Slavic litteraria DCCCLXIII-MMXII 
(Belgrade, 2014) pp. 25-102. 
Pentkovskii, 'Slavianskoe bogosluzhenie vizantiiskogo obriada i korpus slavianskikh bogosluz- 
hebnykh knig', pp. 64—70, 84-90. See also Krasheninnikova, Drevneslavianskii Oktoikh, pp. 
39-225. 
Pentkovskii, 'Slavianskoe bogosluzhenie i slavianskaia gimnografiia’, p. 25, and 'Okhrid na Rusi’, 
pp. 56-59. 
Pentkovskii, ‘Slavianskoe bogosluzhenie vizantiiskogo obriada i korpus slavianskikh bogosluz- 
hebnykh knig’, pp. 97-99. 
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in a perhaps novel way: not as the source material for purely linguistic or 
liturgiological debate, but as the instruction manuals, the guidebooks, for 
reconstructing a long-overlooked dimension of pre-modern society. 
'These reconstructions are not undertaken for their own sake, however, 
because this is not principally a book about ritual qua ritual. My primary 
concern is with the power that liturgy retained outside the walls of the 
church, when early medieval clerics returned from the services and began 
to think about the past. I shall therefore resist the temptation to treat 
church books solely as objects of textual inquiry, sealed off from the rest of 
the world, like a hermit in his cell. For in my view, it is not only the 
historical trajectory of these books that is deserving of attention, nor the 
technical minutiae of differing regional practices. I am convinced that one 
should also take into account the very special kind of stories that these 
sacred books contained within them, and which came to life each and 
every day, whenever the officiating clergy entered the altar, prepared the 
incense, and performed the sacred rites.?" 


THE ROMAN PAST IN EARLY RUS 


Let us consider the services that were celebrated in Kiev every year on 
21 May. The priests and monks of the city awoke and assembled for 
morning worship, just as they did any other day of the year.** At that 
moment, while they venerated icons and assumed their places in church, 
the great walls of Constantinople stood nearly a thousand miles to the 
south. There was no emperor or patriarch at hand, no grand processions 
being prepared along porticoed streets, no ornate Roman banners or 
imperial tombs. Yet once the opening blessing was intoned, the clergy 
and the choir began to chant many of the same hymns that were sung 
that day at the Monastery of Stoudios and in thousands of other churches 
across the empire. These songs were being chanted hundreds of miles 
beyond the northernmost Byzantine frontier, and yet they were devoted 
to the founders of new Rome, Saints Constantine and Helena: 


CBbr» cBbTbubIM * 3Bb30a HeBeuepbHAA * OTb HeBBDpHA Bb paà30yM? * 
OOXXeCTBBHBIH IIDHIIIEJTb * IIDHBeJIGH'b ObICTh OCBATHTI JOJA H TDAJIb * H 
o00pa3b KpbcTa * Ha HeOecH Oy3bp bbs * OyCJIbIIIIA OT'ETOyJIOY * CHMP II00bokan 
Bparbl TBOId * TbM IIpHHM'b * pa3s0yMb JIOYXOBBHBIH UHCTHTOGJIb ÓBICTb M 
I[bCapb * MHJIOCTHIO OyTBbDJIHB? * IIbDK'bBb XPbCTOBOY * IIDaBOBBDBHBIHX'b 


37 On the narrative aspects of Byzantine liturgy, see D. Krueger, Liturgical Subjects: Christian Ritual, 
Biblical Narrative, and the Formation of the Self in Byzantium (Philadelphia, 2014). 

38 For evidence that liturgical services were indeed performed every day, see Pentkovskii, 
‘Slavianskoe bogosluzhenie vizantiiskogo obriada i korpus slavianskikh bogosluzhebnykh knig’, 


pp. 71-72. 
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IIbCapb OTBIIb * eroxxe paka * HI[BJeHHId TOUMTh * KOCTAHTHHe paBbHe 
8IIOCTOJIOM? * Cb MaTepHto OOroMOyJIpOIO * MOJIHCA O JIOyIIIaX'b HalIIHX'b.?? 


The all-radiant light and never-waning star, passing from unbelief to divine 
understanding, was led to sanctify his people and city. And beholding the 
image of the cross in the sky, he heard therefrom: “By this conquer your 
enemies! And so, having received spiritual understanding as a priest and king, 
you have mercifully established the church of Christ, O father of all right- 
believing kings, whose relics pour forth healing. O Constantine, equal of the 
apostles, with your divinely wise mother, pray for our souls. 


Thus, like their counterparts in Constantinople, Thessalonica, and Ohrid, 
every year on this feast day, the clergymen in Rus went to church and 
ritually retold the story of Christian origins of the Roman Empire. They 
too sang of the weapon of the cross and the triumph ofa saintly emperor 
and equal-of-the-apostles. They too chanted hymns about a miraculous 
conversion and a devout imperial mother. As time passed, and the services 
were celebrated over and over again, these songs began to shape the 
clergy's conception of more than the imperial Roman past. They began 
to shape their ideas about the native past and the Christian beginnings of 
their own people. 

While standing in the sanctuary and praying, or singing with the choir 
on the kliros, the clerics learned about the saintly deeds of Constantine 
and Helena, and we can surmise that their thoughts drifted to the deeds of 
their own baptiser, Vladimir, and his grandmother Olga.*? Indeed, by the 
time these clerics set about writing the first native history, the liturgical 
rites had already taught them what a local myth of Christian origins 
should look like. They had spent thousands of hours praying and singing 
about the conversion of the Romans, and they naturally drew on this 
experience when describing the conversion of the Rus. 

We can envisage the chroniclers serving the rites in church, removing 
their vestments in the sacristy, walking back to their writing stations, and 
preparing their pens and inkpots.*' Perhaps they were working on the 
original story of the baptism of Rus, or perhaps they were editing and 
adding to an earlier version. The precise details of what transpired are 
unknown and unknowable. We can only speculate about the chroniclers’ 


3° Mineia sluzhebnaia na mai, notirovannaia, Sin. 166, 124.1, ed. A. S. Alenchenkovaia, 
D. S. Kornilovaia, E. P. Galeevaia, and B. A. Baranovyi, www.manuscripts.ru/mns/main? 
p_text=26361893 (accessed December 2017). 

4 On the early images of Constantine and Helena, see A. Kazhdan, ‘Constantin Imaginaire: 
Byzantine Legends of the Ninth Century about Constantine the Great’, Byzantion, 57 (1987), 
pp. 196-250; A. Harbus, Helena of Brittany in Medieval Legend (Cambridge, 2002), pp. 9-27. 

4" On the mechanics of writing in early Rus, see D. Likhachev, Tekstologiia: Na material russkoi 
literatury X—XVII vekov (Leningrad, 1983), p. 60 
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actual thoughts, methods, or intentions. Nor can we be certain about 
who wrote the extant tale, when exactly it was written, or where. Barring 
a major textual discovery, such specifics will remain the arena of never- 
ending doubts and debates. Yet the exact names and dates associated with 
the story’s creation are perhaps less important than scholars have long 
believed.^ The story of the baptism of Rus did not originate in the mind 
of a single scribe or even within a single monastery. I suggest in this book 
that it was the product of a liturgical myth-making tradition that had 
developed for centuries in the eastern Roman Empire before being 
installed in Rus at the end of the first millennium. 

Year after year, the clerics in Kiev went to church and sang the imperial 
Roman conversion myths. At some point in the mid-eleventh to early 
twelfth century, these churchmen returned from the services, readied 
their pens, and wrote down a similar myth for their own community. 
Their tale focused on four main figures, all members of the ruling dynasty, 
and all later recognized as saints by the Russian Orthodox Church. The 
story began with the baptism of Princess Olga in Constantinople in the 
mid-tenth century. It continued with the conversion of her grandson, 
Prince Vladimir, some thirty-five years later. It concluded with the 
martyrdom of two of Vladimir’s sons, Princes Boris and Gleb, in 
the year of their father’s passing, 1015. Together these passages formed 
a myth of Christian origins for the land of Rus that faithfully reproduced 
the myth of Christian origins for the Roman Empire. The first chroni- 
clers invented a tale of national conversion, and as I shall document in the 
chapters to come, they based much of that tale, although certainly not all 
of it, on the myths they knew from the East Roman church books. 

It was therefore very fitting that the spectacle in Moscow in 2016 
ended with a brief liturgical service. For unbeknownst to those gathered 
there, the myth of Saint Vladimir they commemorated on that 
November day had its origins, over a thousand years earlier, in the ancient 
liturgical rites of the Byzantine Empire. The myth had come to Rus on 
the breath of liturgical chant and found its way into the land’s founda- 
tional written history. But the story does not end there. The myths about 
Vladimir and his kin recorded in the Rus Primary Chronicle later went on 
to become the myths chanted at their liturgical services. The deeds of the 
princely clan recounted in the chronicle became the deeds recounted in 
the native Rus church books. Liturgy became history and became liturgy 
again. It was this process, this liturgical loop, which ultimately helped 


* A detailed reconstruction of the chronicle’s making, as well as an overview of the history of 
chronicle studies in Russia and the West, is provided in Chapter 2. 
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Vladimir’s dynasty make the momentous transition from the ranks of 
earthly rulers to the communion of the saints. 

The massive bronze statue now towering over Borovitskaia Square 
thus symbolizes something more than modern Russian identity or Putin’s 
political agenda in Ukraine. It also attests to the profoundly important 
relationship that existed between liturgy and historiography in the 
Christian Middle Ages. Church books and history books were intimately 
connected in eleventh- and twelfth-century Kiev, and their relationship 
was rooted in the basic conditions of the era’s material culture and social 
hierarchy. It is a simple but crucial fact: the men who wrote history and 
the men who served the liturgy were one and the same. They copied 
church books and celebrated the services. They copied history books and 
wrote new passages. When we begin to consider the consequences of this 
arrangement, and we begin to perceive how perceptions of the past 
flowed out of the liturgy, into the chronicle, and back into the liturgy 
once more, it leads us to the very heart of how history was made and 
disseminated in early Rus. 

What we need to determine, therefore, is how significantly the 
consumption of history differed from the way many scholars have 
imagined it to be. Modern historians sit and read history from 
a book, and they have naturally assumed their early medieval prede- 
cessors did likewise. They have pictured the chronicler sitting at his 
desk, surrounded by earlier Byzantine chronicles and other historio- 
graphical materials, busily composing, redacting, and compiling the 
first native historical records. This image is not incorrect, but it is 
probably incomplete. For the chroniclers in Kiev were worshippers 
first and writers second. I contend that they spent far more of their lives 
praying at liturgy than they did hunched over a history book. Thus, 
one of the central questions investigated in this study is whether the 
‘historiographical past’ contained in books was really the primary 
source of information for the clerics writing history in eleventh- and 
twelfth-century Rus. Rather, we need to consider the degree to which 
their conception of history reflected not only the materials studied in 
the scriptorium, but also those chanted at church. We need to take into 
account not only the textual past, but also the ‘liturgical past’ that these 
clerics performed daily during the divine services. This was the past of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; of Mary, Jesus Christ, and the apostles; of 
Roman martyrs, anchorites, emperors, and church fathers. My 
hypothesis is that historiography first arose in Kiev as an attempt to 
make the local past conform to this liturgical past, and my evidence for 
this supposition is the myth of Christian origins in the Rus Primary 
Chronicle. 
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In the pages that follow, I shall put forward a new theory about the 
relationship between liturgy and historiography in early medieval Rus. 
This is perhaps ironic, because in the process of writing this book the 
theory came last, not first. The project began as a traditional philological 
search for subtexts, and this empirical methodology remains the foun- 
dation. The core chapters of the study are principally devoted to the 
textual ‘excavation’ of a single historiographical manuscript. In a series 
of close readings, I uncover the intricate web of liturgical subtexts 
underlying ten passages in the earliest East Slavic chronicle. But just as 
an archaeological dig begins with the tiniest of finds, and then grows to 
reveal things greater, so the philological excavations at the heart of this 
work will gradually reveal a dimension of Kievan culture that has long 
been overlooked. For once the passages have been parsed, and the 
subtexts identified, what should become clear is that liturgy did not 
merely influence how history was written and interpreted in early Rus. 
If my hypothesis is indeed correct, liturgy was the experience of history 
itself. 

We should further bear in mind that the situation in Kiev was not 
unique. All across the continent, from Constantinople to Aachen to 
Roskilde, clerics served the liturgy and returned to their scriptoria to 
copy down the past. The themes addressed in this study are therefore 
relevant not only for a single princedom on the Dnieper but, very 
possibly, for the whole of medieval Christendom. This is particularly 
true where the rites of the church are concerned. The picture of liturgy 
that emerges in this book is not that ofan esoteric and incomprehensible 
pageant, hidden away in the cloisters of the clerical elite. Rather, it is 
a picture of a very public and very powerful imperial Roman technology. 
It was a technology that was installed in new lands and that gradually 
colonized, or converted, the historical imagination of the indigenous 
population. 

Wherever a steeple rose above a city skyline, and wherever church 
bells were heard, the clergy and the people gathered together and 
performed the sacred rites. Christianity and liturgy were utterly 
synonymous, regardless of where one was standing on the continent. 
The study of Byzantine liturgy in Kiev therefore promises to 
shed new light on some of the period’s most universal questions: 
how cultural memory was shaped and manipulated; why rulers con- 
verted to foreign religions and installed foreign rites; what canoniza- 
tion truly meant and how it was achieved; how new ethno-political 
identities were born; and, finally, how liturgy and historiography 
worked together to help create and sustain imagined political 
communities. 
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But our story does not begin with these far-reaching theoretical 
questions. It begins somewhere quite different: aboard a Viking 
ship, ploughing the cold waters of the Mare Balticum, headed for 
the dangerous waterways and dense forests of the East European 
plain. 
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Chapter 1 


LITURGY AND HISTORY IN EARLY RUS 


The Viking Rus landed on the southern shores of the Gulf of Finland 
sometime near the turn of the eighth century. These were Varangians 
from across the Baltic Sea bound together by commercial interests and 
not necessarily a united tribe." They were traders, raiders, hunters, 
trappers, and fishermen, moving in small bands across a vast wilderness, 
nomadic Scandinavians in the midst of Slav and Finno-Ugrian tribes.* 
The Rus initially kept to the far north, between the Baltic and the Middle 
Volga, where they established a network of trading settlements in the 
thick forests around Lake Ilmen.? But the promise of silk and silver lured 
them ever southwards, and as the century progressed they sought 
a trading base nearer to the rich marketplaces of Byzantium, Khazaria, 
and the Arab Caliphate, where they exchanged northern furs and slaves 
for the exotica of the Mediterranean.* 

This ambition was realized in the second half of the ninth century 
when the Rus captured a former Khazar garrison hundreds of miles to the 


On the ‘Varangian controversy’, see S. Plokhii, The Origins of the Slavic Nations: Premodern Identities 
in Russia, Ukraine, and Belarus (Cambridge, 2006), pp. 10-13; V. Ia. Petrukhin, Rus’ v IX-X vekakh: 
Ot prezvaniia variagov do vybora very (Moscow, 2014), pp. 137-202. On the history of the scholarly 
debate, see A. A. Khlevov, Normanskaia problema v otechestvennoi istoricheskoi nauke (St Petersburg, 
1997). 

The role of economic trade in bringing the Scandinavians south was first emphasized in 
V. O. Kliuchevskii, Kurs russkoi istorii (St Petersburg, 1904). For more recent treatments, see 
F. B. Uspenskii, Skandinavy — Variagi — Rus’: Istoriko-filologicheskie ocherki (Moscow, 2002); 
A. Tolochko, Ocherki Nachal’noi Rusi (Kiev, 2015), pp. 81-172; C. Zuckerman, ‘Deux étapes de 
la formation de l'ancien État russe’, in M. Kazanski, A. Nersessian, C. Zuckerman (eds.), Les centres 
proto-urbains russes entre Scandinavie, Byzance et Orient (Paris, 2000), pp. 95—120. 

On the archaeological discoveries in this region, see N. Makarov, Arkheologiia severnorusskoi derevni 
X-XIII vekov, vols. I-III (Moscow, 2007-2009). On the pre-history of the Slavs, see F. Curta, The 
Making of the Slavs: History and Archaeology of the Lower Danube Region c. 500—700 (Cambridge, 2004). 
S. Franklin and J. Shepard, The Emergence of Rus (London, 1996), pp. 26-138. On the importance of 
the fur trade, see J. Martin, Treasure of the Land of Darkness: The Fur Trade and its Significance for 
Medieval Russia (Cambridge, 1986). 
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south, near the frontiers of the Eurasian steppe.? The garrison was called 
Kiev and it stood on the banks of the Dnieper, at the midpoint of the 
‘Route from the Varangians to the Greeks’, the famous 1,500-mile 
waterway connecting the Baltic and the Black Sea.° Over the next 200 
years, this remote, multi-ethnic, and multilingual military outpost would 
grow to become the ruling centre of the largest political community in 
early medieval Europe: the land of Rus, or ‘Kievan Rus’, as it is often 
called by modern historians.” 

The impetus for Kiev’s rise was possibly linked to the emergence of 
Constantinople as the economic capital of Eurasia. Under the rule of the 
Macedonian emperors, in the late ninth century the Byzantine navy 
defeated the Arab fleets and regained control over the Mediterranean." 
Kiev was well positioned to benefit from the Roman victory, and in the 
opinion of some scholars, it soon became a key trading outpost of the 
resurgent Byzantine economy.” Other historians, however, strongly resist 
characterizing the city as a satellite of the so-called Byzantine 
Commonwealth and prefer to emphasize its economic and marital con- 
nections to other parts of Europe and the Near East."° 


^ 


On the Khazars and Rus, see B. A. Rybakov, Rus’ i Khazariia (K istoricheskoi geografii Khazarii 
(Moscow, 1952); A. P. Novosel'tsev, Khazarskoe gosudarstvo i ego rol’ v istorii Vostochnoi Evropy 
i Kavkaza (Moscow, 1990); V. Ia. Petrukhin, ‘Khazaria and Rus’: An Examination of their 
Historical Relations’, in P. Golden, H. Ben-Shammai, and A. Rona-Tas (eds.), The World of the 
Khazars: New Perspectives (Leiden, 2007), pp. 243-68. 

The significance of this route was popularized in nineteenth-century Russian historiography. See 
S. M. Solov’ev, Istoriia Rossii s drevneishikh vremen, vol. I (St Petersburg, 1851). For a more recent 
re-evaluation, see Tolochko, Ocherki nachal’noi Rusi, pp. 81-92. On the archaeological evidence 
for such a passage, see G. S. Lebedev and I. Zhvitashvili, Drakon Nebo: Na Puti iz Variag v Greki — 
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Kiev was without question diverse and cosmopolitan. Varangians and 
Slavs intermingled with itinerant Finno-Ugrians, Khazars, Bulgars, 
Hungarians, and the occasional Czech, German, and Arab visitor." It 
was also far enough south that the Rus, formerly nomads of the sea, were 
now within a day’s ride of the nomads of the steppe, in a river basin 
inhabited by East Slav tribes. The Rus had little choice but to adapt to 
their new surroundings, and they gradually assimilated with the native 
population. By the middle of the tenth century, Kiev was a city of mostly 
East Slav subjects, ruled by a now Slavic-speaking Scandinavian dynasty, 
whose princes bore the title of khagan after the fashion of their Khazar 
predecessors. ^ These khagans ventured out from the city to extort tribute 
from nearby Slav tribes and to trade or make war with the Pechenegs, the 
nomadic steppe warriors who roamed the ‘open field’ to the south-east." 

Yet regardless of how one interprets the geopolitical orientation of the 
Rus within the broader medieval world, there can be little doubt that the 
river route to Byzantium remained an important source of sustenance. '* 
Every spring, as soon as the thaw came, merchants from Kiev braved 
dangerous rapids and the still greater danger of Pecheneg raids in order to 
reach the imperial capital and trade at its markets. ** That the Rus prized 
this relationship with Constantinople is confirmed by the regularity with 
which they besieged the great city. Five times during the tenth century 
they went to war against the empire and at least three of those campaigns 
were aimed at the capital. '° Although the northerners never breached the 
city’s walls, what they failed to take by force they eventually gained 
through imports and imitation. 

In the year 988, or thereabouts, Prince Vladimir accepted baptism from 
the church in Constantinople. This was as much a conversion of culture 
as of the spirit. Over the next several decades, a massive Byzantine-style 


On the Arab perspectives of Rus, see T. J. Hraundal, ‘New Perspectives on Eastern Vikings/Rus 
in Arabic Sources’, Viking and Medieval Scandinavia, 10 (2014), pp. 65-98. On the diversity of 
medieval eastern Europe, see F. Curta and R.. Kovalev (eds.), The Other Europe in the Middle Ages: 
Avars, Bulgars, Khazars and Cumans (Leiden, 2008). 
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titulov russkogo kniazia’, Istoriia SSSR, 4 (1982), pp. 150-59. 

On the relations between steppe tribes and Rus, see P. P. Tolochko, Kochevye narody stepei 
i Kievskaia Rus’ (St Petersburg, 2003); Charles J. Halperin, Russia and the Golden Horde: The 
Mongol Impact on Medieval Russian History (Bloomington, 1987), pp. 10-60. 
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P- 338. 

On the status of Rus traders in Constantinople, see G. G. Litavrin, ‘O iuridicheskom statuse 
drevnikh rusov v Vizantii v X stoletii’, in Vizantiiskoe ocherki (Moscow, 1991), pp. 60-82; 
G. G. Litavrin, ‘Usloviia prebyvaniia drevnikh rusov v Konstantinopole v X v. i ikh iuridecheskii 
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religious infrastructure was erected in Kiev. Cathedrals and monasteries 
were built. Bishops and priests were trained. Icons and church books 
were imported. By no later than the mid-eleventh century, citizens 
entered Kiev through Golden Gates and beheld a great domed cathedral 
dedicated to Saint Sophia and a Church of the Holy Apostles.' Greek- 
language inscriptions adorned mosaics made by Byzantine hands.'? East 
Roman prelates served in churches built by east Roman craftsmen.'? 
Native monks and clergy wore Byzantine ecclesiastical dress and prayed 
translated Byzantine prayers.” A Slavic Christian fortress, styled at least 
superficially after the great Tsar’grad, or ‘city of the emperor’, had 
appeared on the hills above the Dnieper. 


GOD AND GOVERNANCE 


Prior to the conversion, the Rus had been merchants, not mystics. They 
had trekked south seeking silver, not sacred songs. Yet at the turn of the 
millennium, the princes in Kiev began to invest heavily in a foreign 
religion. Building cathedrals, maintaining a professional clergy, sponsor- 
ing monasteries, commissioning icons, and copying parchment church 
books were enormously expensive. Why did a Viking dynasty, famed for 
trading and raiding, suddenly choose to spend its hard-won riches on the 
things of the spirit? Medieval and modern commentators offer various 
solutions. To the medieval homilist Hilarion, the first native metropolitan 
of Kiev, the conversion was a miracle of God, the revelation of grace and 
truth, the salvation of a nation by its chosen and saintly khagan, Vladimir. 
Rus was baptised ‘at the eleventh hour’ because it was the will of the 
Almighty, preordained since the Creation of the world." 

Modern commentators suggest more mundane reasons. Conversion 
conferred political legitimacy and international prestige, and granted 
greater access to the imperial court. It made Rus princes eligible to 
marry highborn brides and endowed Rus traders with greater status in 


Franklin and Shepard, The Emergence of Rus, pp. 209-17. See also G. H. Hamilton, The Art and 
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Kievan Russia (New York, 1995). 
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the marketplaces.** Prince Vladimir emerged from the holy font, more- 
over, at a time when rulers throughout northern and eastern Europe were 
doing the same. Duke Bořivoj of Bohemia and Prince Boris of Bulgaria 
accepted baptism in the ninth century. Mieszko, duke of Poland, and 
Harald Bluetooth, king of the Danes, were converted in the 9605. 
A decade later German missionaries baptised the leading Hungarian 
chieftan, Geza, and around the year 1000 missionaries from Norway 
converted Iceland.” Baptism was thus very much in vogue among 
Slavs, Scandinavians, and Magyars at exactly the time Vladimir was 
making his decision.^* 

Scholars have long recognized the political nature of these ‘national’ 
conversions. Indeed, it is by now a commonplace among early med- 
ievalists that religion and politics were so intertwined in the period that 
they can hardly be separated, even conceptually.? Everywhere one 
looks in the literature, the religion of a slaughtered god is synonymous 
with earthly might and dominion. Peter Brown likens the rise of 
Christianity to a new ‘language of power’ that developed among the 
Franks in Late Antiquity and slowly spread across the continent." 
Robert Bartlett argues that the expansion of Latin bishoprics was 
a form of political colonization, crucial to the ‘making of Europe."7 
Patrick Geary interprets the bones of the saintly dead as key objects in 
the construction of medieval political power.” Rosamond McKitterick 
envisages the Carolingian church as a ‘textual community’ that included 
a literate political elite.°? Mayke De Jong describes a late Carolingian 
‘penitential state’ in which political crime was a sin and atonement 
a means of political authority.*° 
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Dividing God and governance, or king and cult, was both unthinkable and 
undesirable in the early Middle Ages. The church promised resurrection and 
everlasting heavenly abodes, but it also served a purpose entirely of this world: 
to legitimate power structures and indoctrinate the masses, to make the king 
sovereign by making him sacred.?' This is what made Christianity worth the 
enormous cost to the princes in Kiev. They had braved rapids to gain wealth, 
taken up the sword to win lands, and at the turn ofthe millennium they knelt 
before the cross to gain worldly power and legitimacy. 


A FIRE THAT BURNS THE UNWORTHY 


The Byzantines had for centuries possessed a technology of immense 
political value. It offered protection from invasion and inspired wonder 
and admiration among foreigners. Highly trained specialists, sequestered 
in secluded compounds, oversaw its execution and made vows never to 
speak of its secrets to the enemy. The technology was widely believed to 
be an invincible weapon and the Romans often turned to it in times of 
war. Those who beheld it in action marvelled at the beauty but feared 
they might be ‘consumed like wax or grass'.?" Contemporaries were in 
awe of this ‘fire that burned the unworthy’. But it was not the famous 
‘Greek fire,’ nor were the specialists who guarded it soldiers. The experts 
were priests and monks, and the political technology they safeguarded 
was the divine liturgy of the Byzantine church. 

Consider once more the list of items imported into Rus around the 
turn of the millennium: churches, monasteries, a professional clergy, 
church books, icons, relics. Precisely the things required for performing 
the liturgy. The princes in Kiev spent vast sums to install a very real, very 
material imperial Roman technology throughout their realm. But what, 
exactly, was the purpose of this technology? What did the rites actually do 
that made the khagans willing to invest and keep investing in them? Were 
they strictly a means of communicating with God and the saints, via the 
intercessions of the clergy??? Or was something else, far more mundane 
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and subversive, also taking place when early medieval men and women 
attended the divine services? 

Over the course of this book, I will attempt to show that the rites of the 
church were in fact powerful ideological tools, forms of mass propaganda, 
which gave rulers control over their subjects by giving them control over 
the sacred past. Early medievalists are by now aware that the past, and 
narrative history of any sort, is a construction.?^ They are perhaps less 
aware that in early Rus it was liturgy largely doing the constructing. 
Indeed, I am persuaded that it was liturgy, more than any other medium, 
which created a perception of the sacred past and which instilled that 
perception in the minds of the people. 

Standing at worship, the Rus learned of the Fall and the Exodus, the 
Incarnation and the Cross, the witness of the martyrs and the conversion 
of kings. The ‘universal’ history of the world from Adam and Christ to 
Constantine the Great was transmitted across Rus on the notes of liturgi- 
cal song. As the clergy sang and prayed these songs, day after day, the 
imported past slowly became a native past. The sacred history of the 
Christian Roman Empire gradually became the sacred history of the Rus. 
We are therefore justified in viewing the liturgy as something more than 
the private internal prayer of priests and monks. I should like to suggest 
that the liturgical rites can also be interpreted as a public technology for 
creating and controlling cultural memory. The services were undoubt- 
edly a form of religious devotion, of personal piety and public prayer, but 
they also served another, more worldly function. Every day of every year, 
for centuries without ceasing, the church rites broadcast an imaginary 
Christian past throughout the land of Rus. We can be quite certain that 
this broadcast was concerned with more than the salvation of souls. 


LITURGISTS AND HISTORIANS: A BRIEF OVERVIEW 


Such a notion of liturgy is a fairly recent discovery among early medieval 
historians. For much of the twentieth century, the study of liturgy and the 
study of history remained rigidly separated by academic disciplinary 
boundaries.?? Liturgical texts were for liturgists, historical texts were for 
historians, and only very rarely did the twain meet, as, for example, in 
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Ernst Kantorowicz’s study on The King’s Two Bodies.’ The intellectual 


curtain between the two fields remained intact until the late 1970s, when 
historians such as Arnold Angenendt, Rosamond McKitterick, and Janet 
Nelson began to redefine the possibilities for liturgical research.?" 
Previous generations had leafed through liturgical folios and found 
what appeared to be repetitive texts, all subjected to a peculiarly technical 
scholarship. But these scholars looked through them and discovered 
something else: a vast and unexplored resource for the study of history, 
politics, culture, and religion in the early Middle Ages. Liturgical manu- 
scripts contained more than legends and miracles, these scholars realized. 
They contained the ideas, perceptions, and preoccupations of early 
medieval society." They too were important historical artefacts, every 
bit the equal of the Bible, saints’ lives, and sermons. 

Evidence from the liturgy, so long ignored by medievalists, now began 
to appear regularly in major articles and monographs. Patrick Geary drew 
on liturgical materials in his writings on historical memory, as did 
Philippe Buc in his study of political rituals.*? Frederick Paxton and 
Megan McLaughlin made use of liturgy in their research on rituals for 
the dead.*° Gail Lenhoff examined liturgical manuscripts to shed light on 
the cult of the saints, and Yitzhak Hen mined them to learn about 
medieval politics and social hierarchy.*' As the present century began, 
scholarly interest only continued to grow.*” Hen proved that Frankish 
rulers patronized liturgy in order to disseminate political ideology.*? 


3° E, Kantorowicz, The King’s Two Bodies: A Study in Mediaeval Political Theology (Princeton, 1958). 
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McKitterick demonstrated that cartularies and Libri memoriales were 
important forms of recorded history.** Susan Boynton emphasized that 
liturgical performance was the driving force behind the creation of local 
monastic identities. Els Rose argued that liturgy was a crucial instru- 
ment in the development of Christian Apocrypha.*^ Margot Fassler 
showed that clerics in medieval Chartres invented a local history for 
their constituents by embedding it in the liturgical arts.*7 These studies 
were a significant step forward. For the first time, historians perceived that 
liturgy was not just another way of storing the past, but a means of 
making, propagating, and exploiting it, often for political purposes. 

Recent studies have continued to unpack this crucial insight. Henry 
Parkes has treated church books as history books and shown that forensic 
attention to the manuscripts can reveal profound new things about early 
medieval ecclesiastical politics.** Lars Boje Mortensen has claimed that 
Latin liturgical myths were the 'sanctified beginnings' of national history 
writing in northern Europe.*? An anthology with contributions from 
Fassler, McKitterick, and Parkes, among others, has emphasized that the 
writers of history and the singers of liturgy were members of the same 
clerical caste, an observation that they show to have important implica- 
tions for the study of historiography.?? One final example is the recent 
work of M. Cecelia Gaposchkin, who has argued that liturgical prayers, 
masses, and processions were essential in the creation and spread of 
medieval crusade ideology." 

These works, and others like them, leave little doubt that the early 
medieval period was indeed a ‘profoundly liturgical age'.?^ Churches and 
monasteries dotted the medieval European landscape, and beneath their 
roofs the liturgy was celebrated nearly unceasingly. Kings and princes 
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attended the liturgy and so did peasants, warriors, and traders.* Liturgical 
sacraments baptised newborn children, consecrated marriages, comforted 
the sick, and buried the dead. Liturgical prayers blessed armies and 
crowned emperors. Liturgical feasts and fasts structured the passage of 
time and even sought to regulate sexual behaviour and personal nutrition. 
Liturgy was not an isolated and compartmentalized aspect of early med- 
ieval life. It was the omnipresent cultural context in which that life 
unfolded. Thus, to exclude liturgy from the study of the early Middle 
Ages, as earlier generations of historians had done, was profoundly 
misleading. 

For much of the twentieth century scholars actively, if unknowingly, 
projected modern confessional and secularist values into an early medieval 
period that knew nothing of them.°* The ‘liturgical turn’ that has taken 
place in early medieval studies therefore corrects a long-standing anachron- 
ism in the field. Imagining the early Middle Ages without liturgy is like 
imagining the late twentieth century without television. Liturgy was 
a ubiquitous feature of everyday life. It was an information technology 
accessible to all levels of society, and it played a part in nearly every aspect of 
early medieval existence, from art, architecture, and politics to medicine, 
diplomacy, and warfare? The wealth of recent scholarship on medieval 
liturgy is therefore relevant not only to liturgists and historians of religion 
but to political, social, and economic historians as well. The divine services 
were present in the background during all of the battles, court intrigues, 
plagues, and treaty negotiations, and the history of the period is not 
properly told when they are excluded from the picture. It benefits all 
medievalists, and not only specialists in religion, when liturgy is remem- 
bered and restored to its rightful place. Otherwise scholars risk perpetuating 
a vision of the period that more accurately reflects current academic 
preoccupations than it does the realities of early medieval life. 


CHURCH BOOKS AND HISTORY BOOKS 


The status of liturgical manuscripts is a good example of this tendency. 
Until quite recently, historians ascribed little value to liturgical texts not 
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because they were unimportant in the early Middle Ages but because they 
are unimportant in the modern secular world. Indeed, to judge by the 
surviving manuscript evidence, early medieval church books were among 
the most valuable and prestigious objects of their era. No other kinds of 
texts were regularly gilded in gold and encrusted with precious jewels. 
Nor do other texts survive in anywhere near the same numbers that 
church books do. In early Rus, for example, over 70 per cent of the 
extant manuscripts are liturgical books.?^ While other Christian commu- 
nities elsewhere possessed a greater diversity of literature, there can be 
little doubt that liturgical texts still dominated the public domain. The 
Byzantines did not build special buildings and ordain special members of 
society so that chronicles or legal codes or classical poetry could be ritually 
broadcast to the population. But that is precisely what was done for 
liturgical texts in cities and villages throughout Christendom. 

The divine services were performed several times a day, in various 
languages, by thousands of people, in thousands of places. Church 
books were read and chanted for hours on end, from morning to 
midnight, 365 days a year. They therefore comprise one of the largest 
extant bodies of writing, and one of the largest collective efforts of 
human creativity, in all of pre-modern Eurasian history. Yet, remark- 
ably, when one looks through academic monographs on the early 
Middle Ages, and even works devoted to religion, this massive manu- 
script resource is very often absent. It is as if the services, as well as the 
vast number of surviving manuscripts that testify to their importance, 
never existed. 

The irony is that early medieval liturgy has probably been excluded 
from mainstream historical studies precisely because of its enormity, 
ubiquity, and complexity. Each liturgical service involved a multitude 
of church books and each church book has a historical trajectory spanning 
hundreds of years. Even within a single tradition and a single city, be it 
Rome or Constantinople or Mainz or Kiev, the extant corpus of texts is 
gigantic and bewildering, and it is not unheard of for professional liturgists 
to devote the bulk of their careers to tracing the origins and development 
of only one church book or one service. The criticism historians some- 
times level at traditional liturgiology is therefore rather harsh, since the 
field’s esotericism and methodological narrowness are in many ways 


°° N, V. Volkov, Statisticheskie svedeniia o sokhranivshikhsia drevnerusskikh knigakh XI-XIV vekov i ikh 
ukazatel’ (St Petersburg, 1897), pp. 38, 95. One scholar has put the figure as high as 9o per cent. See 
I. V. Pozdeeva, 'Liturgicheskii tekst kak istoricheskii istochnik’, Voprosy istorii, 6 (2000), p. 112. 
For more on these figures, and on the distinction between the survival of books and the 
production of books, see S. Franklin, Writing, Society, and Culture in Early Rus c. 950-1300 
(Cambridge, 2010), pp. 23-26. 
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a response to the difficulty of the materials.?" Liturgists reconstruct the 
history of texts that were composed and redacted by countless anon- 
ymous authors and copyists, at multiple sites, over the course of several 
centuries. Their task is no less complicated, and no more esoteric, than 
the source criticism devoted to the epics of Homer or the books of the 
Old and New Testaments. Like these more familiar disciplines, liturgiol- 
ogy does not yield its secrets to the uninitiated. 

Liturgical manuscripts were texts written by specialists for specialists, 
often in special liturgical languages, and they contain numerous notes, 
abbreviations, and instructions that are easily lost on the modern student. 
A high degree of specialization is required just to understand which 
church books are used for which services during which seasons and in 
what order. Add to this liturgy’s labyrinthine ritual choreography, with its 
multiple moving parts and voices, chanted and sung from several different 
church books simultaneously, and it becomes clear why historians have 
shied away from these challenging source materials. To the untrained 
modern observer, early medieval liturgy is alien and incomprehensible. It 
does not fit within established academic disciplinary boundaries. It does 
not reflect the intellectual methods or political values of secular historio- 
graphy, and it does not bear reading like a traditional linear text. For these 
reasons, early medievalists have often struggled to make sense of liturgical 
evidence. They do not always grasp its message. They cannot hear its 
story as it needs to be heard. This proves to be an important, if over- 
looked, development in the study of early medieval history. For though 
liturgy remains ferra incognita to many historians today, it was extremely 
familiar to their early medieval predecessors. 


CHRONICLERS IN THE CLOISTER 


Historiography in the early Middle Ages was predominantly an ecclesias- 
tical practice. Throughout the Christian oikouméne, in places as distant as 
Novgorod and Northumbria, it was clerics who wrote and rewrote, 
copied and recopied, the political and sacred histories of their respective 
communities. Yet this was not their primary occupation. The writers of 
history were first and foremost bishops, priests, and monks: ordained 
members of a sacerdotal caste dedicated to the celebration of the divine 
services. From dawn to dusk, these clergymen lived in a liturgical world, 
surrounded by liturgical books. The sacred texts were constantly in their 
hands and before their eyes: as they said morning prayers and sang matins, 
as they prepared and consecrated the bread and wine, as they chanted 


57 For an example of such criticism, see Hen, The Royal Patronage of Liturgy, pp. 8—10. 
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psalms at hours, performed vespers at sunset, and recited final prayers 
before sleep. 

The manuscript evidence, quite literally, bears the marks of this inten- 
sive use. Remnants of candle wax can be seen on Gospel lectionaries and 
Epistle books. Oil and water stains are visible on texts used to perform the 
sacraments. Thumb marks from generations of monks appear on tattered 
pages of the Psalter. These ‘defects’ are important physical reminders that 
church books were not texts that early medieval history writers sat about 
and read like a modern novel or journal article. Clerics solemnly carried 
these texts in ritual processions. They prayed over them while anointing 
the sick and baptising the young. Scholarship on medieval liturgy tends to 
concentrate on texts qua texts, and understandably so, since they are the 
empirical artefacts that physically survive from the period. But one should 
not forget that these manuscripts principally belonged to the ritual realm. 
A hymn in incensed air, a psalm on the cantor’s lips, monks chanting at 
vigil. These are the things that should first come to mind when one thinks 
of liturgy, rather than manuscripts in a modern archive. 

Church books were performed texts, and it was the era’s history writers 
doing the performing. Clerics spent hours and hours reading, praying, 
singing, chanting, and hearing the divine services, every day of their 
lives. In so doing, they came deeply to internalize the contents of these 
books. They could recite them from memory with only the slightest 
mnemonic cue.?* This, ultimately, is why liturgy is so important to the 
study of early medieval historiography: because inside those church books 
there were sacred stories about the sacred past. With every prayer and every 
hymn, the clergy ritually retold the sacred histories of other, more ancient 
communities. They chanted scriptures about the Passover. They comme- 
morated the deeds of the apostles. They sang hymns for Roman emperors. 
When the services ended, and the clerics returned to their cells or walked to 
the scriptorium, these sacred stories stayed with them. It is the premise of 
this book, as it has been for several other very recent studies, that the 
‘universal’ history these clerics sang at church naturally, and significantly, 
affected the local history they wrote down on parchment. 


IMAGINARY PASTS, IMAGINED COMMUNITIES 


Historians have long known that the accounts found in early medieval 
history books are far from the unvarnished recounting of events as they 


5* Parkes, Ottonian Liturgy, p. 12. See also P. Riché, ‘Le Psautier livre de lecture élémentaire d’après 
les vies des saints mérovingiens’, Etudes mérovingiennes, Actes des Journées de Poitiers, 1-3 (1953), pp. 
253-56. 
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actually occurred. They are the product of individuals or groups with 
their own biases, agendas, and viewpoints. Study of these manuscripts 
therefore inevitably gives rise to questions of methodology. What, 
exactly, can be known from the surviving manuscripts and how can 
scholars come to know it? Solutions to this question are of course 
extremely numerous and diverse.?? Broadly speaking, however, one 
can discern a general shift in thinking among early medievalists over the 
past few decades. A postmodern sensibility, in the guise of the narrative 
turn and cultural memory studies, has appeared in early medieval studies 
as well, leading many scholars to adopt a more sceptical attitude towards 
their primary sources. If earlier generations tended to view historiogra- 
phical manuscripts as a reservoir of facts, waiting to be decoded, historians 
today are more sensitive to the subjective and composed nature of these 
materials. They prefer to speak of ‘perceptions’ and ‘representations’ of 
the past, of its ‘resources’ and ‘uses’.°° They emphasize that canonical 
written versions of the past are not a given, but rather the result of 
a careful process of selection, omission, and elaboration." Thus, rather 
than scouring manuscripts for supposedly neutral facts, many historians 
have now turned to unravelling how forms of the written past were 
‘made’; how they were constructed and understood by authors in their 
original, native context. 

The results of this approach have sometimes been quite stunning. For 
what scholars have learned when they unravel these constructions is that 
the surviving manuscripts often reveal less about the period they purport- 
edly describe and more about the period in which they were created. 
They have discovered that early medieval historiography was constantly 
written and rewritten, negotiated and renegotiated, not to reflect events 
as they actually happened, but to serve the ideological needs of the 
moment.’ Examples abound of early medieval writers shaping the past 
to fit the present. Ninth-century Carolingian scribes transformed Jewish, 
Roman, and early Christian history into an apology for Frankish 
kingship. Eleventh-century Bavarian chroniclers constructed mythic 


On the history of early medieval historiography, see M. Innes, ‘Introduction: Using the Past, 
Interpreting the Present, Influencing the Future’, in Innes (ed.), The Uses of the Past in the Early 
Middle Ages (Cambridge, 2000), pp. 2-4; Helmut Reimitz, History, Frankish Identity and the 
Framing of Western Ethnicity (Cambridge, 2015), pp. 2-19. 

Innes, The Uses of the Past in the Early Middle Ages. McKitterick, Perceptions of the Past in the Early 
Middle Ages. C. Gantner, R. McKitterick, and S. Meeder, The Resources of the Past in Early Medieval 
Europe (Cambridge, 2015). 

R. McKitterick and M. de Jong, ‘Conclusion’, in Gantner et al., Resources of the Past in Early 
Medieval Europe, p. 280. 

Reimitz, History, Frankish Identity and the Framing of Western Ethnicity, pp. 338-39. 

McKitterick, History and Memory, pp. 86, 130. 
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pasts that promoted the contemporary aims of their monasteries. 


Twelfth-century Korean writers rewrote their past to challenge the 
effects of Chinese conquest? Fourteenth-century Bulgarian clerics 
refashioned Byzantine historical writings into an imperial lineage for 
their reigning tsar.^? 

Throughout the early Middle Ages, and across the European landmass, 
clerical writers took up their pens and made a political weapon of the past. 
They provided kings with sacred origins. They endowed monastic foun- 
ders with saintliness. They made martyrs out of princes slain in battle. 
These tales may not have been factually accurate, but that was beside the 
point. They were politically useful not because they told the truth about 
the past. They were useful because they created versions of the past that 
bound people together in imagined communities. By sharing stories 
about a common past, as Jan and Aleida Assmann have shown, human 
beings come to share a common political identity.°” They feel themselves 
part of a larger social group. Medieval clerical history writers were not 
only servants of the church, therefore, but also servants of the state. They 
constructed perceptions of the past, and these perceptions helped turn 
heterogeneous, disparate populations into cohesive political 
communities. 


THE EXPLOITATION OF SACRED NARRATIVE 


History books were only one part of this process, however, and perhaps 
a secondary part. Once again, it is possible that scholars have exaggerated 
the role of historiography and neglected that of the liturgy. They have 
overwhelmingly focused on how the past was constructed in history 
books and generally ignored how it was constructed in church books. 
Asa result, the critical literature gives the impression, intentionally or not, 
that the early medieval past was principally a textual invention and that it 
was the reading and writing of historiographical manuscripts that was 
chiefly responsible for transmitting the past and forming group identity. 
While this may be true of later periods, particularly after the invention of 
the printing press, it was not true of many societies in early medieval 
Europe, and particularly those on the periphery such as Rus. 


^* Geary, Phantoms of Remembrance, pp. 115—33. 

^5 R. E. Breuker, Establishing a Pluralist Society in Medieval Korea, 918-1170 (Leiden, 2010). 

°° E. Boeck, Imagining the Byzantine Past: The Perception of History in the Illustrated Manuscripts of 
Skylitzes and Manasses (Cambridge, 2015), pp. 2-12. 

°7 A. Assmann, Cultural Memory and Western Civilization: Functions, Media, Archives (Cambridge, 
2011). J. Assmann, ‘Remembering in Order to Belong’, in Religion and Cultural Memory (Palo 
Alto, 2006). 
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One of the propositions I made earlier in this chapter is that history in 
the early Middle Ages was primarily disseminated through the liturgy. 
I suggested that the vast majority of people learned about the past in what 
they heard and saw and reenacted at the divine services, not in what they 
read from books. If this is indeed the case, then the liturgical rites should 
be understood as valuable instruments of political power and social 
control. For whoever controlled the liturgy largely controlled the con- 
struction and dissemination of the sacred past, and whoever controlled 
the sacred past ultimately had the capacity to shape the political power 
structure. They possessed a technology that could make and propagate 
versions of history that justified the status quo and glorified the ruling 
elite. 

The key to this entire enterprise was narrative, the exploitation of 
sacred narrative. The past, after all, is a story, and it was liturgy that did the 
storytelling. Week after week, the people went to church and encoun- 
tered a vast web of sacred narrative paradigms. While worshipping at 
liturgy, medieval Christians internalized the historical models for sin and 
redemption, and law and grace, but they also internalized the models of 
the holy king, the saintly soldier, and the divinely protected empire. The 
denizens of Constantinople sang hymns for right-believing emperors and 
empresses, such as Saints Justinian and Theodora, and for military saints, 
such as Saint George the Dragon Slayer.^? They ritually commemorated 
the emperor Heraclius' victory over the Persians in 627 and his recovery 
of the ‘true cross’.”° Christians in twelfth-century Rus celebrated the feast 
of the Protection of the Theotokos, a service recounting how the Virgin's 
veil miraculously saved Constantinople from barbarian invasion." In 
later generations, during Great Lent and at the Royal Hours of Nativity 
and Theophany, the Rus stood in darkened churches and chanted the 
rather patriotic refrain: ‘God is with us: understand, O ye nations, and 
submit yourselves. For God is with us! 

As these few examples illustrate, the sacred past medieval Christians 
learned at church was not principally about the past at all. It was an 
ideational framework, a set of interconnected narratives, which helped 
to make and legitimize the ruling order. In my estimation, this was one 


Fassler, The Virgin of Chartres, xii. 

Le Typicon de la Grande Eglise, pp. 101—103, 261. For more on the cult of military saints in the 
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of the main reasons that monarchs throughout Christendom paid 
handsomely for cathedrals, a professional clergy, and church books. 
These were the prerequisites for celebrating the liturgy, and liturgy had 
the power to sacralize their regimes and sanctify their political authority. 
It had the ability to turn the history of their dynasties into the sacred 
history of the saints. 


AN EAST ROMAN LITURGICAL COLONY 


The chapters that follow examine how this process unfolded in early Rus. 
As we have already seen, a group of Vikings made their way down the 
waterways of the East European plain and eventually seized power in 
Kiev. There they consolidated their rule over the heterogeneous native 
population and strengthened their commercial ties to the imperial capital. 
Near the turn of the millennium, the group’s rulers adopted the faith of 
their wealthier and more powerful southern trading partners. East 
Roman religious rites were installed in Kiev, and the East Slavs began 
to worship in the manner of the Byzantines. The religious Romanization 
of the land of Rus had officially begun. 

This was hardly the instant and glorious transformation described in 
later narrative accounts, however.^ The pagans of Rus did not emerge 
from the baptismal waters citing scripture and writing lives of the saints. 
In fact, for over half a century after the official conversion, they did not 
cite or write much of anything at all. “The years from 988 to the 1040s 
were the Dark Ages of early Christian Rus’, Simon Franklin explains. 
‘Dark because relatively little is known about them; dark because our 
impressions are formed by suspect subsequent portrayals of them; dark 
also because, in all probability, they genuinely were culturally 
unproductive.’’* Tenth-century Kievans converted under Vladimir but 
remained silent. Apart from a handful of fragmentary inscriptions, no 
specimens of native Rus writing survive from the first five decades of the 
Christian era. There are no extant eyewitness accounts of the conversion, 
nor are there any surviving church books, monastic charters, legal codes, 
or chronicles. The first generation of Christians were baptised but appar- 
ently unlettered. They went to church, heard the Word of God, and 
listened to the sacred stories, but they failed to leave behind any words or 
stories of their own. 


73 See J. Shepard, ‘Rus”, in N. Berand (ed.), Christianization and the Rise of Christian Monarchy 
(Cambridge, 2010), pp. 369-416. 

74 S. Franklin, ‘Borrowed Time: Perceptions of the Past in Twelfth-Century Rus”, in 
Paul Magdalino (ed.), Perceptions of the Past in Twelfth-Century Europe (London, 1992), pp. 157-58. 
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The silence was finally broken during the reign of Vladimir’s son, 
Iaroslav the Wise, who ascended the throne in 1036 and ruled as grand 
prince until his death in 1054.7? Suddenly, wherever one looks in 
Kiev, there is evidence of a flourishing, well-funded, and highly 
literate Christian culture. Clergymen delivered learned sermons. 
Monks founded large monastic communities. Scribes copied church 
books and drafted legal codes, and iconographers painted vibrant 
frescoes. At the magnificent new cathedral of Saint Sophia, the 
crown jewel of Iaroslav’s ambitious building programme, clerics pos- 
sibly assembled the first redaction of the Rus Primary Chronicle. After 
half a century of obscurity, the Christians in Kiev had at last left their 
mark. A full-scale East Roman liturgical colony was flourishing in the 
land of Rus. 

The decades-long delay between the installation of liturgy and the 
writing of history allowed for an important change to take place within 
Kievan society. During that time, several generations of Rus clerics had 
grown up as Christians, stood at liturgy, and listened to the sacred stories. 
The ritual paradigms had therefore had ample time to penetrate their 
imaginations. The liturgical construction of the past and the liturgical 
construction of political power were by then firmly inscribed upon the 
‘tablet of their hearts’.”° After five decades of Slavonic-language worship, 
the Byzantine rite was no longer an alien and unfamiliar foreign import. 
Most of the clerics had probably been baptised as infants and had attended 
the sacred rites since childhood. Slavonic was their native tongue, 
Christianity their native religion, and liturgy their native ritual 
environment. 

Lifelong contact with the liturgy had provided these ‘servants of 
God’ with a rigorous education in universal history. They were well 
schooled in the sacred past of the Jews, the early Christians, and the 
Romans. They knew of the Old Covenant and the New, and of the 
long line of prophets, apostles, and kings, chosen by God to fulfil his 
plan for the salvation of the world. As the years passed, and this 
liturgical past became ever more familiar, the clerics in Kiev very 
probably began to imagine a place for their own people within this 
divine economy. 

When these churchmen envisaged the Rus appearing in sacred history, 
it is doubtful they thought of words on a chronicle page. Given their 


75 On the title of ‘grand prince’, see A. Poppe, ‘Words That Serve the Authority: On the Title of 
“Grand Prince" in Kievan Rus’, Acta Poloniae Historica, 60 (1989), pp. 159-84. 
7° Proverbs 7:3. 
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profession, and their constant immersion in the liturgical rites, it is more 
likely that their thoughts first turned to icons, church books, and feast 
days. For in their experience of the world, the liturgy was primary and 
historiography secondary. The liturgical past was broadcast daily, even 
hourly, throughout the land, while the historiographical past remained 
enclosed in a handful of books, unknown and inaccessible to all but the 
literate few. Thus, to enter into the sacred past, from the perspective of 
eleventh-century clerics, meant above all to enter into the liturgical past. 
In their minds, the place of Rus in the history of salvation was principally 
determined by its place in the liturgical calendar. The celebration of 
Roman saints in Kiev made the Rus perceive themselves as part of 
a wider Christendom and very probably created an association with 
a more universal past. Yet these feasts also demonstrated to the native 
clerics precisely what they lacked. As long as the Rus remained absent 
from the liturgical calendar, and so long as they celebrated only the feasts 
of foreign saints, they would continue to be excluded from ‘universal’ 
sacred history. 

The time had therefore come for the Rus to have saints and services of 
their own. Yet neither the clerics, nor their rulers, had the authority to 
canonize local saints. The church in Rus was headed by a metropolitan 
based in Kiev, who was appointed by the patriarch of Constantinople. 
Thus, any important ecclesiastical decisions, such as who should be 
recognized as a saint, were presumably subject to the approval of the 
hierarchs in New Rome. The princes and prelates of Rus were not at 
liberty to create new liturgical feasts for native saints, just as they saw fit. 
Yet neither was there any standard process for official canonization.’” 
Even in the Latin West, it was not until the twelfth century that a formal 
protocol for canonizing new saints was established, and there is little 
evidence to suggest such formalities ever existed in the medieval 
Orthodox East.” 

So how did a newly baptised land enter into the liturgical past? How 
did native heroes take their place next to the prophets, apostles, and 
martyrs of sacred history? How did local rulers come to appear alongside 
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Roman emperors in the church books and on icon screens? The answers 
to these questions can be found, I believe, in the surviving redactions of 
the Rus Primary Chronicle. The study therefore continues in the next 
chapter with an extensive review of this remarkable, controversial, and 
notoriously difficult manuscript. 
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THE RUS PRIMARY CHRONICLE 


The historical manuscript at the centre of this study has been called by 
many names. At various times and in various places, it has been known 
as the Chronicle of Nestor (JIlemonuce Hecmopa), the Primary Chronicle 
(Hauaneuaa nemonuce), the Russian Primary Chronicle (Hauaneuan 
pycckaa aemonuce), the Kievan Primary Chronicle | (Hauaneuan 
kueeckaa Aemonucb), and the Tale of Bygone Years ([loeecmb 
epemenHoix nem). To avoid connotations of nationalism, while still 
retaining the traditional terminology, some anglophone scholars have 
also started to refer to the Rus Primary Chronicle. I have continued that 
practice in the present study. 

The uncertainty surrounding the title is largely a result of the chroni- 
cle’s long and complex textual history. What should one call a manuscript 
that, strictly speaking, does not exist? There is not a library or archive 
anywhere in the world that possesses an early medieval manuscript bear- 
ing any of the names above. What does exist, rather, is a vast collection of 
much later codices, dating from the late fourteenth to the seventeenth 
centuries, all of which begin with a nearly identical story: ‘a tale of seasons 
and years, of whence came the land of Rus and who first began to rule in 
i 

The tale begins with Noah dividing the earth among his sons after the 
biblical flood. There follows a lengthy ethnic history, in which the Rus 
and Slavs are claimed to have descended from the line of Japheth, Noah's 
third son. With a proper biblical lineage thus established, the narrative 
gradually begins to narrow its focus: first to various Slavic tribes, then to 
the Poliane ofthe Kiev region, and finally to the family who came to rule 
them, the Rurikids. This change from ethnic to dynastic history is 


* The Povest’ vremennykh let: An Interlinear Collation and Paradosis, comp. and ed. D. Ostrowski; 
associate ed. D. J. Birnbaum, senior consultant H. G. Lunt, Harvard Library of Early Ukrainian 
Literature, vol. X, 3 parts (Cambridge, 2003), 0, 1-4. Henceforth cited as PVL. All translations, 
unless otherwise noted, are mine. 
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accompanied by a change in form. Beginning in the mid-ninth century, 
the chronicle shifts from continuous narrative to annals, a format in which 
events are recorded chronologically, year by year. The annals portray the 
founding events of the medieval Kievan state: the invitation to Rurik and 
his kin to rule over the scattered Slavic tribes in and around Novgorod; 
their advance southwards ‘along the way of the Varangians to the Greeks’ 
and the establishment of the Rus dynasty in Kiev; the continued expan- 
sion of the state in the reign of the warrior-prince, Sviatoslav; the war of 
succession following his death and the enthronement of Vladimir as grand 
prince. 

If the first hundred years of annals depict the rise of Rus, the second 
hundred depict the central episodes of its Christianization. There are 
reports on the baptism of Olga in Constantinople, the conversion 
under Vladimir, and the martyrdom of Boris and Gleb. The story con- 
tinues with the flowering of Christian culture in the reign of Iaroslav, the 
founding of the Monastery of the Caves by the hermit Antonii, and its 
growth under the saintly abbot Feodosii. The final half-century of the 
chronicle describes a period of turmoil and division. The Kievan polity is 
repeatedly beset by rivalries within the princely family and by threats of 
invasion from without. Here the entries assume an increasingly moralistic 
tone, as the chronicle appeals to the warring branches of the dynasty to 
unite and forestall the ruin of Rus. The chronicle is traditionally thought 
to terminate in medias res in the year 1110 with a report about a pillar of fire 
seen over the Caves Monastery, although scholars have also suggested 
a variety of slightly later dates." 

There are five main manuscript witnesses of this foundational account. 
The oldest of these is the Laurentian Codex (RNB, F.IV.2), which was 
compiled for Prince Dmitrii Konstantinovich of Suzdal in 1377.? It is 
followed by the Hypatian Codex (BAN, 16.4.4), a collection of chronicle 
entries copied around 1425, possibly in Pskov. Next, there is the 
Radziwitl Codex (BAN, 34.5.30), the earliest extant illustrated chronicle, 
renowned for its more than 600 colourful miniatures and datable to the 
1490s.* A fourth primary witness, the Academy Codex (RGB, MDA 5/ 
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182), also dates to the late fifteenth century, when it was probably made 
for the princes of Rostov. Finally, we have the Khlebnikov Codex 
(RNB, F.IV.230), a mid-sixteenth-century text that was discovered in 
the private collection of a merchant by the writer and historian, Nikolai 
Karamzin.^ 

Perhaps the best way to think of these codices is to imagine 
a matryoshka, or Russian nesting doll.” These painted wooden figures 
are famous for their hidden intricacies. The egg-shaped doll separates in 
half, top from bottom, revealing a smaller figure of the same sort inside. 
The second doll proves to contain a still smaller figure, which in turn 
contains a still smaller figure, and so on. The codices of medieval Rus are 
constituted similarly. Each manuscript is a compilation of previous com- 
pilations. The extant text comprises earlier texts, which themselves 
comprise still earlier texts, and on down the line. The history of these 
manuscripts is therefore fantastically complicated and very often 
confounding. 

Consider the Laurentian Codex, a book comprising 173 parchment 
leaves, written in vermillion and black ink. Its first forty pages are the 
work of an unknown monk, who wrote in the most ancient Cyrllic 
uncial letters using a broad single column. The remaining 130 folios 
were executed in two columns of ‘ancient Rus semi-uncial script’, mostly 
by the monk Lavrentii, whose name appears in the concluding 
colophon.* He began copying the text on 14 January 1377, possibly at 
the Monastery ofthe Annunciation near Nizhnii Novgorod, and finished 
his labour three months later on 20 March. 

Now let us watch as the matryoshka is unpacked. Scholars generally 
agree that Lavrentii copied his manuscript from a compilation made in 
Tver in 1305 for Prince Vladimir Iaroslavich. This 1305 compilation was 
itself a continuation ofa series of manuscripts produced for the princes of 
Rostov between 1229 and 1281. The scribes in Rostov were drawing, in 
turn, on a series of compilations made in Vladimir from 1177 to 1212 for 
Prince Andrei Bogoliubskii and his successors. Bogoliubskii's bookmen, 
for their part, composed these copies using late twelfth-century chronicle 
records from the southern Rus city of Pereslavl’-South. These records 
were based on a chronicle compilation made at least fifty years earlier in 
the monasteries of nearby Kiev. It is this set of chronicle entries, dating to 


$ Kloss, ‘Predislovie k izdaniiu 1997 g.', pp. J-L. 


$ Q. Pritsak, The Old Rus’ Kievan and Galician- Volynian Chronicles: The Ostroz’skyj (Xlebnikov) and 
Cetvertins’kyj (Pogodin) Codices (Cambridge, 1990). 

I borrow the metaphor from A. Tolochko, Ocherki nachal’noi Rusi (Kiev, 2015), p. 21. 

Ia. S. Lur'e, ‘Letopis’ Lavrent’ evskaia’, in SKK, vol. I: X-pervaia polovina XIV v. (Leningrad, 1987), 
Pp- 241-45. 
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the second decade of the twelfth century, which we refer to today as the 
Rus Primary Chronicle.? 

A quarter of a millennium, five cities, at least nine generations of 
various princely lines, and no fewer than ten different chronicle compila- 
tions. It is enough to disorient even the most devoted of specialists, and 
yet I have only described, in the broadest of terms, that period of the 
chronicle’s formation on which scholars more or less agree. Our 
matryoshka has still not reached the end, the innermost core. In fact, 
for many students of the Rus Primary Chronicle, it has only just started to 
reveal the layers hidden within. For it is not the surviving manuscripts that 
have interested most scholars over the past 250 years, but rather the 
question of what came before them. 

What did the original Rus historiographical documents look like? 
Who composed them and when? Were chronicle compilations made in 
Kiev before the twelfth century and, if so, how many? What source 
materials did the first Kievan scribes have at their disposal and how did 
they use them? These are the questions that have preoccupied scholars 
since the chronicles of Rus began to be studied critically during the 
Enlightenment. In the time since, all manner of bewildering and contra- 
dictory theories have been put forward. Thousands upon thousands of 
pages have been written on hypothetical texts and their hypothetical 
authors. Nearly as many pages have been written in reaction and opposi- 
tion to such speculations. It is all too easy to be drawn into this scholarly 
‘hall of mirrors’ and completely lose one's way.'? 

A complete survey of the enormous secondary literature is simply not 
possible.'* In what follows, I shall therefore focus on the careers of two 
main figures, one very often forgotten, the other a singular giant of the 
field. It is a strategy that will require my review of the remaining literature 
to beselective in the extreme. Yet this too shall have its benefits, since my 
aim is to solve but a single problem. Namely, why were two extraordi- 
narily gifted philologists, and generations of their successors, never able to 
identify the liturgical sources of the Rus Primary Chronicle? 

My investigation begins in a perhaps unlikely place. I shall for the 
moment set aside the journals of modern Moscow and Kiev, and the thick 
tomes of pre-Revolutionary St Petersburg and travel back to the mid- 


? On the history of the Laurentian Codex, see M. D. Priselkov, Istoriia russkogo letopisaniia XI-XV 
vv. (Leningrad, 1940), pp. 60-113. 

'? A. Tolochko, ‘Christian Chronology, Universal History, and the Origin of Chronicle Writing in 
Rus", in I. H. Garipzanov (ed.), Historical Narratives and Christian Identity on a European Periphery 
(Turnhout, 2011), p. 207. 

H On the history of chronicle studies in Russia, see V. G. Vovina-Lebedeva, Shkoly Issledovaniia 
russkikh letopisei: XIX-XX vv. (St Petersburg, 2011). 
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eighteenth century, to a time when modern philological practices were 
still virtually unknown among Russia’s intellectual and academic elite. 
Here, in the salons of the imperial capital, one encounters a confident and 
talented foreigner, a noted scholar and polymath, determined to leave his 
mark on the study of ancient letters, both in Russia and far beyond. 


THE APOSTLE OF GERMAN PHILOLOGY 


On 22 November 1761, August Ludwig von Schlózer arrived in St 
Petersburg after a hazardous three-month journey by sea. The 26-year- 
old linguist had travelled from his native Germany at the invitation of 
Gerhard Friedrich Müller, the ethnographer, historian, and co-founder 
of the Russian Academy of Sciences, who had emigrated to the northern 
capital three decades earlier. One evening after tea the senior scholar 
conducted his new colleague upstairs to his office, where he pointed to 
vast stacks of manuscripts, all awaiting academic study, which he had 
collected during his famous travels across Siberia and European Russia. 
‘Here there is enough work to occupy you, and me, and dozens of others 
for a whole lifetime’, he told his compatriot. ^ 

Few were as qualified for this kind of philological labour as Schlozer. 
A descendant of three generations of Protestant clergymen, the young 
polyglot had mastered Latin, Greek, and Hebrew while still a schoolboy. 
After reading theology in Wittenburg, he had studied geography and near 
eastern languages at the University of Gottingen, where he was trained in 
the methods of biblical criticism pioneered by his mentor, the Orientalist 
Johann David Michaelis. Such methods were utterly unknown in 
Catherine’s Russia. ‘In Gottingen we were accustomed to a painstaking, 
thorough method of work’, Schlózer later wrote in his autobiography. 
‘How sharply this contrasted with the careless method, more careless than 
even the superficial French method, with which they treated all literary 
subjects in St Petersburg. ? 

Schlózer never intended to devote himself to the study of ‘old Russian 
history’, as the medieval period was called at that time. He originally 
envisaged his sojourn in Russia as merely the first leg of a much greater 
overland voyage to inner Asia, where he planned to continue his research 
on the languages and literatures of the Orient. These plans were even- 
tually abandoned, however, as Schlózer became increasingly engrossed in 
the study of modern Russian and Old Church Slavonic. He found the 


12 A. L. Schlózer, Obshchestvennaia i chastnaia zhizn’ Avgusta Liudviga Shletsera, im samim opisannaia (St 
Petersburg, 1875), p. 44. 
'5 Ibid., p. 63. 
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latter language particularly fascinating, going so far as to describe it as the 
best language for translating Homer. The more he studied the ancient 
tongue, moreover, the more he found himself drawn to the earliest 
specimens of Rus historiography. ‘My heart was inclined above all 
towards Russian chronicles,’ he explained. Miiller employed him to 
work on modern topics, such as geography and statistics, yet the ambi- 
tious young researcher persisted in asking for access to the chronicle 
manuscripts. ‘All around me I saw an abundant harvest, untouched by 
the sickle, Schlózer recalled years later. ‘And no one but me could 
harvest it so soon ... To be the first publisher and commentator of the 
chronicles of the most populous, most powerful, and most formidable 
country in Europe. Was it truly possible to consider that a trifling 
matter?’'* 

Schlózer was alarmed at the state of Russian chronicle studies. No one 
in the capital seemed to be aware of the extensive philological research 
required to understand these materials properly. Even Schlózer's host, the 
highly esteemed Müller, was in the habit of treating the sources like 
a collection of ready-made facts, available to scholars without any con- 
sideration of their textual history. The newcomer instantly perceived the 
limitations of such an approach, and he resolved to study medieval 
chronicles in the same fashion that his professors in Góttingen were 
studying the songs of Homer and the epistles of St Paul? 

'The German did not have to wait long to enjoy the first fruits of this 
endeavour. One evening, shortly after acquiring a small sample of printed 
excerpts, he discovered that the chronicle's undated opening section, 
which recounts the origins of the world from the biblical flood, was of 
Byzantine provenance.'^ Schlózer published these findings three years 
later in the first-ever comparative study of East Slavic and East Roman 
historiography, ‘Periculum antiquitatis russicae, graecis collustratae 
luminibus". "7 This article was followed, four years later, by a much larger 
effort, Probe russischer Annalen, in which he outlined an ambitious plan for 
the analysis and publication of Slavonic-language annals. 

It was a plan that would prove to be the task of a lifetime, just as his 
senior colleague had once suggested. In 1767, Schlózer returned to 
Germany to take up a professorship at his alma mater. For the next thirty 
years, while living just a short walk from the Góttingen library, he 
continued his investigations into the origins of East Slavic history writing. 
Finally, in the early years of the nineteenth century, he published a work 


14 Ibid., pp. 46-47. — ^ A. L. Schlózer, Probe russischer Annalen (Gottingen, 1768), p. 179. 
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16 Schlózer, Obshchestvennaia i chastnaia zhizn’, p. 61. 
17 N. L. Rubinshtein, Russkaia istoriografiia (Moscow, 1941), pp. 150-66. 
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that many of his contemporaries lauded as the first modern critical edition 
of a medieval European chronicle. This was his magnum opus, Hecmopv: 
Russische Annalen in ihrer Slavonischen Grund-Sprache verglichen, tibersetzt 
und erklärt von August Ludwig Schlézer.'* 

The title of the five-volume study was revealing. It highlighted both 
the critical nature of the study and the author’s belief that a single monk 
named Nestor was responsible for writing the full text of the first Kievan 
chronicle. Such a notion was widespread in Russia at the time, so much 
so that the work was typically referred to as the Chronicle of Nestor. Over 
the course of nearly four decades, Schlózer managed to examine twenty- 
one redactions of ‘Nestor’, as he was in the habit of calling the text.'? 
During that time, he became increasingly convinced that there was 
a major problem with the surviving manuscripts. The earliest folios he 
had before him were from the Hypatian and Radziwitt codices, which 
dated from the fifteenth century, not the eleventh. He was therefore 
reading not the original, pristine work of Nestor, but rather versions that 
had been deformed and distorted by nearly four centuries of transmission. 

The linguist was utterly certain where to assign the blame. The guilty 
parties were the ^wretched' and 'simple-minded' clerics who had copied 
these texts.*° Like his teacher Michaelis, Schlózer found all manner of 
fault with these ‘ignorant monks of the middle ages'.^' It was they who 
had introduced ‘stupid mistakes’ and ‘fabrications, nonsense, miracles and 
fairytales’ into the manuscripts.” Schlózer considered it his duty as an 
editor to excise such errors and accretions. He believed that by painstak- 
ingly comparing ‘all the redactions . . . letter by letter, word by word’, he 
could overcome centuries of monastic interference and recover the 
original composition.” With the publication of Nestor in 1802, 
Schlózer was confident he had accomplished exactly that. ‘If there is 
anything important in this book,’ he wrote in the introduction to the 
work, ‘it is of course the reconstruction of Nestor's original words’.** 

Critics hailed the reconstructed text as a major breakthrough. ‘Before 
Shlózer, a critical approach to the chronicles was completely absent’, one 
later reviewer explained. “Chronicles were read, copied, a few places 
were arbitrarily corrected, and in this manner the collected materials were 
mechanistically compiled into thick volumes."? In contrast, as one con- 
temporary reviewer noted, Schlózer had ‘employed that very method 


18 ALL. Schlézer, Nestor": Russische Annalen in ihrer Slavonischen Grund-Sprache verglichen, übersetzt und 
erklärt von August Ludwig Schlózer, vols. I-V (Gottingen, 1802-1809). 

'? Ibid., pp. I-VII. — ^? Ibid., p. 397. Schlózer, Obshchestvennaia i chastnaia zhizn’, p. 61. 

?' J. D. Michaelis, Introduction to the New Testament, trans. Herbert Marsh (London, 1801), p. 516. 

?* Schlózer, Obshchestvennaia i chastnaia zhizn', p. 61. — ^? Schlózer, Nestor", p. VIII. 

^* Ibid., p. 7. *> Cited in Vovina-Lebedeva, Shkoly isslodovaniia, p. 61. 
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practised in the previous eighteenth century when publishing Greek and 
Latin classical texts and the books of Holy Scripture’. By analysing the 
text of a chronicle as if it were a page from the Bible, he had ‘therefore 
accorded the Chronicle of Nestor a kind of respect never before shown to 
any other ancient chronicle’.*° The suggestion here is that Schlózer was 
the first scholar to study medieval chronicles like a professional linguist 
and philologist. This was true not only for Russia, but indeed for all of 
Europe. It would be another sixty years before Gaston Paris adopted 
a similar approach in his studies of western medieval texts. Schlózer's 
work was thus truly pioneering. He was the first to search for earlier 
sources, the first to employ a comparative linguistic methodology, and 
the first to reconstruct a hypothetical urtext. His career anticipated the 
course of chronicle studies, in both Russia and the West, for centuries to 
come. 

Yet for all of his advances, Schlózer was still very much a product of his 
age. Nowhere is this more apparent than in his attitude towards ‘Nestor 
the Chronicler’. Throughout his writings, Schlózer depicts this figure as 
the lone fountainhead of all early Rus historiography: ‘Nestor is the first, 
most ancient, and only native source of the most ancient history until 
1054." There is no place in Schlózer's scheme for previous compilations 
or earlier texts and authors. There is only Nestor: the ideal, abstract 
chronicler, before whom there was no native chronicle writing and 
after whom came only distortions and corruptions.** Even this rather 
individualistic interpretation was not of Schlózer's own devising, how- 
ever. Once again the linguist was simply applying the hermeneutic 
principles he had studied in Germany to the chronicle manuscripts he 
had found in Russia. From his mentor Michaelis, he had learned that 
Moses alone was responsible for writing nearly all of the Pentateuch and 
the Book of Job. Another of his colleagues, the celebrated classicist 
Christian Heyne, had long taught that Homer was the sole author of 
the Iliad and the Odysessy.*? Under the influence of such ideas, and in 
keeping with the nationalist spirit ofthe age, Schlózer imagined a similar 
figure at the dawn of ‘Russian’ historiography. Homer had sung of the 
origins of classical Greece, Moses had revealed the origins of biblical 
Israel, and in due time Nestor had recorded the origins of imperial Russia. 

Such a notion of authorship, passed down from teacher to student, was 
one of the great errors of the Góttingen school of history. Yet it would be 
corrected just before the close of the century by one of the school’s own 


7° Anonymous, Moskovskie uchenye vedomosti (Moscow, 1805), pp. 3—4- 
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products, the brilliant and iconoclastic Friedrich August Wolf. In his now 
classic study from 1795, Prolegomena ad Homerum, Wolf challenged many 
of the most fundamental assumptions of Enlightenment-era textual criti- 
cism. Perhaps most brazenly, he advanced the idea that there had never 
been a blind bard named Homer. The Iliad and the Odysessy were not the 
creation of a single poet, the scholar argued, but rather the combined 
work of multiple rhapsodists, separated in time by hundreds of years. 
These ancient singers had originally composed independent poems, 
which were only later stitched together to form the surviving texts.?? 
Thus, where his predecessors had seen the work ofa solitary myth-maker, 
Wolf perceived a much longer tradition of writing, collecting, editing, 
and copying. This revolutionary notion marked the beginning of a new 
movement in philological thought: one that would knock not only 
Homer from his pedestal, but eventually Nestor as well. 


THE RISE OF SOURCE STUDIES 


We should not imagine banners of revolt flying over the Russian 
Academy of Sciences at this time, however. As was so often the case 
with European intellectual trends, Wolfs ideas began to emerge in 
Russian scholarship only much later, after a delay of several decades. 
The first to adopt them for the study of chronicles was a Muscovite 
historian and bibliographer, Pavel Stroev, in his preface to the Sophia 
Chronicle (Coqbutickuu epeueunuk) from 1821. Drawing heavily on 
Wolfs insights, as well as those of his followers Gottfried Hermann and 
Karl Lachmann, Stroev put forward a fundamentally new conception of 
chronicle writing in early Rus." He hypothesized that yearly chronicle 
entries, based on the observations of local eye-witnesses, had been kept in 
various towns and princedoms from a very early date. These original 
records were subsequently lost, but not before they were reworked by 
later scribes, far removed from the actual events. Like Schlózer before 
him, Stroev did not share a particularly high opinion of these monastic 
bookmen. In his estimation, they were ‘ignorant compilers’ who had 
thoughtlessly and mechanically combined several separate, earlier chroni- 
cles into much larger sborniki, or ‘compilations’, the oldest of which was 
the Laurentian Codex.** 

Stroev's conception of these sborniki was very different from that of his 
predecessors. They were the work not ofa single hand, but many. They 
contained materials not from one place or time, but from many locales 


3° Ibid., p. 118. °" Vovina-Lebedeva, Shkoly issledovaniia, pp. 136-43. 
3° P. M. Stroev, ‘Predislovie’, in Sofiiskii vremennik (Moscow, 1821), chs. 1-2. 
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and periods. The observation may seem obvious from a modern vantage 
point, yet at the time it was pathbreaking. With a single term, sbornik, 
Stroev had provided the key to a profoundly new understanding of what 
chronicles comprised and how they had developed their extant form. 
Such a change in perception naturally entailed a change in the methods 
and goals of scholarship. For Schlózer, the main problem had been 
determining how later copyists had deformed the text after its original 
composition in the early twelfth century. For Stroev and his successors, 
the principal issue was determining what sort of source materials had 
existed before the text was compiled and how those materials had been 
incorporated into the surviving manuscripts. Thus was born one of the 
pillars of modern Russian and Ukrainian chronicle studies: istochnikove- 
denie or ‘source criticism’. The great hunt for the sources of the Rus 
Primary Chronicle had begun. 

Four scholars writing and publishing in the mid-nineteenth century 
deserve special mention in this regard. In 1836, Vasilii Perevoshchikov 
became the first to doubt, in print, that Nestor was responsible for the 
most ancient chronicle records. He suggested that varying attitudes, 
differences in tone and narrative exposition, and peculiarities in word 
choice made it possible to distinguish the work of multiple earlier 
chroniclers.?? Three years later, in 1839, the son of an emancipated serf, 
Mikhail Pogodin, also detected internal textual evidence of previous 
records. He argued against Schlézer’s view that Nestor had relied exclu- 
sively on Byzantine sources and oral traditions, positing that the first 
chronicler had also drawn on earlier ecclesiastical or monastic records, 
local folk songs, Viking legends, and various Bulgarian materials.?* 
A similar argument was advanced nearly a quarter century later by 
Izmail Sreznevskii, the dean of philology at St Petersburg University. 
He suggested that ‘chronicle notes’, comparable to the annals of western 
Europe, had been kept continuously in Rus since the early tenth 
century.? These notes were first written down in the margins of 
Paschal tables, the scholar claimed, after which they were merged with 
ancient oral traditions about the earliest Slavs, the founding of Kiev, and 
the visitation of the apostle Andrew, among others. 

A contemporary of Sreznevskii's, Konstantin Bestuzhev-Riumin, like- 
wise perceived the chronicle as a combination of constituent parts. He 
believed these elements were originally composed at princely courts 


93 V. M. Perevoshchikov, O russkikh letopisiakh i letopisateliakh po 1240: Materialy dlia istorii rossiiskii 
slovestnosti (St Petersburg, 1836). 

34 M. P. Pogodin, Nestor, istoriko-kriticheskie rassuzhdeniia o nachale russkikh letopisei (Moscow, 1839), 
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throughout Rus and were only later sewn together into a unified work. 
The extant manuscripts appeared contradictory and heterogeneous, 
therefore, not sumply because later monks had made errors and interpola- 
tions. Rather, the texts survived in that condition because they had been 
compiled from heterogeneous and contradictory sources to begin with. 
‘The chronicle is ... an encylopedic work, an archive,’ the Russian 
nobleman explained, ‘in which traces of the earliest native literature are 
preserved.”*° Bestuzhev-Riumin envisaged this archive as housing two 
different kinds of written materials: earlier annals and ‘independent tales’. 
Here he singled out passages about Askold and Dir, the founding of the 
Caves monastery, the conversion of Rus, the martyrdom of Boris and 
Gleb, and many others. He suggested that these accounts were created 
separately, as distinct literary works, before being combined with annal- 
istic records at a later date. Rather than viewing the compilation of these 
sources as a destructive and deforming editorial act, however, Bestuzhev- 
Riumin presented a more positive appraisal. For the first time, the makers 
of the Rus Primary Chronicle were pictured not as ‘simple-minded’ clerics, 
but as men of talent, ingenuity, and at least some learning. Gone was the 
image of the mechanical and unthinking ‘barbarian compiler’ and in its 
place there arose a new figure: the creative and industrious literary 
editor.?" 

In summary, by the close of the 1860s chronicle studies in Russia had 
clearly made significant strides. The notion ofthe extant text as one man's 
masterpiece, in need of restoration, had given way to a rather different 
idea. The surviving text was now treated like a patchwork quilt and the 
task ofthe philologist was to find its ‘seams’: the places in the manuscripts 
where one tale had been stitched together with another. This brand of 
scholarship, pioneered by Bestuzhev-Riumin, proved very popular. 
Throughout the late nineteenth century, various chronicles were dis- 
sected into a multitude of parts, using a wide variety of competing and 
often contradictory criteria. The methods of textual fragmentation had, 
by all appearances, triumphed over those of textual reconstruction. But 
just when it seemed that the dream of a pristine original text had been 
abandoned, a new series of pathbreaking papers began to appear in St 
Petersburg. These works combined the insights of nineteenth-century 
istochnikovedenie with a sprawling, all-encompassing, comparative 
approach, not unlike that of Schlozer’s from a hundred years earlier. 


Their author was also a young linguist and polymath, trained in the 

3? K, N. Bestuzhev-Riumin, O sostave russkikh letopisei do kontsa XIV v. (St Petersburg, 1868), p. 87. 

?7 H. Klinger, Konstantin Nikolaevié BestuZev-Rjumins Stellung in der russischen Historiographie und 
siene gesellschaftliche Tätigkeit (Frankfurt, 1980) pp. 74—76. Vovina-Lebedeva, Shkoly issledovaniia, 
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traditions of German scholarship, and eager to change the prevailing view 
of early Rus historiography. Yet unlike Schlozer, this powerful new 
thinker was not content merely to reconstruct ‘Nestor’s original 
words’. He was determined, above all, to reconstruct the words of 
chroniclers who had lived and worked decades before Nestor ever took 
up a pen. 


ALEKSEI ALEXANDROVICH SHAKHMATOV 


In 1882, Aleksei Sobolevskii publicly defended his master’s dissertation 
before the faculty of historical philology at Moscow University. His talk 
on ‘Research in the Field of Russian Grammar’ generated a lively dis- 
cussion, particularly concerning his theories on proto-Slavic, 
a hypothetical reconstructed Ursprache believed to be the root of all 
modern Slavic languages. One of the most critical voices in the room 
that day was also among the unlikeliest. It belonged to an eighteen-year- 
old schoolboy, himself the author of a brief article on the origins of Slavic 
languages, who had been invited to the defence by Filipp Fortunatov, 
a professor in the department and the founder of the so-called Moscow 
linguistic school. Serving in the capacity of an unofficial opponent, the 
young man mustered the courage to make several critical remarks about 
the older scholar’s work on phonemes. These critiques were met with 
murmurs of approbation from the professors in the room, a reaction 
which greatly irritated the more senior interlocutor. Sobolevskii ulti- 
mately passed the defence and embarked on a long and successful career in 
Russian academia. But he never forgot the name, nor forgave the per- 
formance, of the ‘miracle child’ who had dared to criticize his research: 
Aleksei Alexandrovich Shakhmatov.** 

The precocious teenager graduated from gimnazium a year later. He 
enrolled at the university in Moscow and elected to study comparative 
historical linguistics under the guidance of Professor Fortunatov. There 
he was trained in the methods of the Junggrammatiker, a school of 
linguists associated with the University of Leipzig. During the 1870s, 
this group of scholars had developed an innovative 'comparative- 
historical method’ for reconstructing the Indo-European proto- 
language. In the decade that followed, Fortunatov had made a name 
for himself in Moscow by adapting their approach to the study of proto- 
Slavic.2? Thus, while Shakhmatov sat in his seminars and scribbled 


38 V. I, Makarov, ‘Takogo ne byst’ na Rusi prezhe ... °: Povesť’ ob akademike A. A. Shakhmatove (St 
Petersburg, 2000). 
3 Vovina-Lebedeva, Shkoly issledovaniia, pp. 183-86. 
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down notes, he was being trained in scholarly practices only recently 
imported from eastern Germany. Fortunatov taught his pupils to view 
separate languages as branches of a vast, interconnected system. The first 
step was to identify which languages in this system were related to one 
another historically. These could then be divided from the others and 
treated like members of a single family with a single common past. 
Next, the languages in a given family were to be analysed compara- 
tively, based on a variety of phonetic, orthographic, and etymological 
distinctions, many of which were microscopic in nature. By continuing 
in this fashion, Fortunatov believed that it was possible to discover the 
point in time when Russian and other Slavic languages had originated 
from a single common tongue. The final step was to reconstruct this 
ancient, long-lost language in its original form.*° 

The gifted new student soon took to his mentor’s methods. They are 
plainly visible in both his university thesis, ‘On Duration and Stress in 
Proto-Slavonic’ from 1887, and in his master’s dissertation from 1894, 
‘Research in the Field of Russian Phonetics’. Proving that there is no 
grudge like an academic one, the still disgruntled Sobolevskii responded 
with a scathing review of the latter work. The faculty committee was 
evidently unmoved, however, for they soon came to an extraordinary 
decision. Rather than awarding the candidate a master’s diploma, as he 
had requested, the committee chose to confer the full doctoral degree. 
Shortly thereafter, at only thirty years of age, Shakhmatov became the 
youngest scholar ever selected for membership in the Academy of 
Sciences. It was a distinction he later justified with ground-breaking 
studies on the origins of Russian and the development of the literary 
language, in addition to important works on modern syntax, dialects, and 
historical morphology. 

Shakhmatov is remembered today for much more than his linguistic 
research. Yet even his achievements outside the field are inseparable from 
the training he received in Moscow as a student.^' For while investigating 
the earliest roots of the Russian language, the young scholar made 
frequent recourse to the earliest records of Rus historiography. He is 
said to have examined and committed to memory over 200 chronicle 
manuscripts, from the first specimens of the fourteenth century to the 
final copies of the seventeenth. Fairly early on in this process, 
Shakhmatov began to interpret the relationship among chronicles in 
much the same way he had been taught to interpret the relationship 


^? F, F. Fortunatov, Sravnitel’noe iazykovedenie: Obshchii kurs, in Izbrannye trudy (Moscow, 1956), vol. 


I, pp. 22-30. 
4" Vovina-Lebedeva, Shkoly issledovaniia, p. 183. 
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between languages. He envisaged the surviving chronicle manuscripts as 
part of a gigantic, interconnected network. Just as one could system- 
atically compare a family of languages and reconstruct their proto- 
language, he conjectured, so it was possible to compare related chronicle 
redactions systematically and to reconstruct the svody, or proto- 
chronicles, that had preceded them.** 

Shakhmatov put this ‘comparative-historical method’ to work in 
a series of books and articles written between 1896 and 1920.43 He 
seems to have imagined himself as something like an archaeologist. But 
rather than finding concrete objects in the ground, the linguist ‘recov- 
ered’ layer after layer of earlier, hypothetical svody from the extant manu- 
scripts. Using an array of etymological, phonetic, grammatical, 
orthographic, literary, and historical criteria, he meticulously charted 
out the evolution of long-lost chronicle compilations and attempted to 
reconstruct their original contents. These labours culminated in 1908 
with the release of his monumental Investigations into the Most Ancient 
Russian Chronicle Compilations.** The monograph was greeted by many 
contemporaries as the single most significant and revolutionary publica- 
tion in the history of chronicle studies, a reputation which it continues to 
enjoy in some Russian academic circles even to the present day. 
Shakhmatov followed up with several additional major works on early 
Rus historiography. Foremost among these was a reconstructed edition 
of the chronicle text published in 1916, as well as another study composed 
in the same year, The Tale of Bygone Years and its Sources.*° The latter work 
did not appear in print until 1940, however, exactly two decades after the 
scholar’s tragic death from hunger and exhaustion in the years following 
the Russian Revolution. 

It must be said that Shakhmatov was the author of dense and difficult 
books. They are characterized by innumerable twists and turns of argu- 
mentation, which artfully combine the broadest of speculations with 
microscopic attention to detail. For the sake of clarity, I shall therefore 
survey only the most basic aspects of the scholar’s now classic theories, 
rather than rehearse the intricate philological proofs by which he arrived 


** A. A. Shakhmatov, ‘Razbor sochineniia I. A. Tikhomirova “Obozrenie letopisnykh svodov Rusi 


severo-vostochnoi"", in Otchet o sorokovom prisuzhdenii nagrad grafa Uvarova (St Petersburg, 1899), 
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A. A. Shakhmatov, ‘Drevneishie redaktsii Povesti vremennykh let’, ZhMND, 2 (1897), pp. 

209-59. A. A. Shakhmatov, 'Khronologiia drevneishikh russkikh letopisnykh svodov’, 

ZhMNP, 4 (1897), pp. 463-82. A. A. Shakhmatov, ‘© Nachal'nom Kievskom letopisnom 
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44 A. A. Shakhmatov, RDRLS (St Petersburg, 1908). 

45 A. A. Shakhmatov, Povest’ vremennykh let, vol. I (Prague, 1916). A. A. Shakhmatov, “Povest 
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at his conclusions.*° The approach is schematic, but it should provide 
enough of a background to be useful in later chapters, where I shall treat 
Shakhmatov's analysis of specific chronicle entries in greater detail. 


THE BEGINNING BEFORE THE BEGINNING 


The key to understanding the so-called ‘revolution of Shakhmatov' starts 
with the idea ofa svod.*” We are dealing here not simply with a change in 
terminology but with a fundamental shift in thinking about the nature of 
chronicles, the history of their compilation, and the motivations behind 
their making. Before Shakhmatov, the reigning interpretative model was 
that of the sbornik championed by Stroev, Bestuzhev-Riumin, and their 
late nineteenth-century followers. These thinkers had postulated the 
existence of earlier annals, independent written tales, Byzantine docu- 
ments, and oral legends, but they generally treated the extant text of the 
Rus Primary Chronicle as the first collection of all such materials. 
Shakhmatov turned this chronology on its head. He believed that com- 
parative analysis of the surviving manuscripts proved the existence of 
earlier, fully realized, non-extant chronicle redactions. In his view, the 
earliest stages of Kievan chronicle writing did not begin with the making 
of the Rus Primary Chronicle but rather ended with it. The extant text was 
not the first link of the chain: it was the final link in a succession of svody 
stretching back deep into the eleventh century. 

How should we understand these svody? They were certainly not 
annals, which were kept continuously and gradually accumulated over 
time. Nor were they archives of various sources or copies of earlier 
compilations. For Shakhmatov, the making of a svod was something far 
more dynamic and subjective than any of these previous conceptions. In 
his view, every time a cleric sat down to write a new redaction, he was 
performing a decisive and creative editorial act.4* The history writers of 
early Rus were not merely copyists or collectors. They were astute 
observers who crafted specific versions of the past for specific political 
reasons. They were author-editors who considered carefully all of the 
materials at their disposal and then judiciously reshaped them into an 
original narrative, expressing a particular ideological viewpoint. 


4° Fora more detailed explanation of Shakhmatov’s methods, see V. Iu. Aristov, Aleksei Shakhmatov 
i ranee letopisanie: Metod, skhema, traditsiia (Kiev, 2019); Vovina-Lebedeva, Shkoly issledovaniia, pp. 
167-267; la. S. Lure, ‘O shakhmatovskoi metodike issledovaniia letopisnykh svodov’, 
Istochnikovedenie otechestvennoi istorii (Moscow, 1976), pp. 87-107. 

^7 V. Tu. Aristov, ‘Perevorot O. O. Shakhmatova v istoriografii davn’rus’kogo litopisannia’, Ukraina 
v Tsentral'no-Skhidnii Evropi, 14 (2014) pp. 207-29. 

48 A. Timberlake, ‘Who Wrote the Laurentian Chronicle (1177-1203)?”, Zeitschrift für Slavische 
Philologie, 59, 2 (2000), p. 239. 
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The term svod therefore signified not only a new conception of 
chronicles but also a new conception of chroniclers. No longer were 
these men imagined as prayerful clerics corded off from the vanities and 
intrigues taking place outside the monastery walls.^? On the contrary, in 
the hands of Shakhmatov, the chronicler was transformed into ‘an 
experienced writer-official in the political chancellery of the prince’. 
He was now the ruler’s ‘official apologist and an obedient executor of 
his orders to rework public opinion from an ideological perspective’.°° 
Thus it was in the writings of Shakhmatov that contemporaries encoun- 
tered, for the first time, a conception of early Rus historiography that was 
more or less modern. The writing of history was perceived as a malleable, 
constructed, and politically motivated activity. The tools and methods of 
the linguist and philologist were combined with those of the historian and 
political theorist. The final result was a radically new picture of chronicle 
writing in eleventh-century Rus: one that was as precarious and hypothe- 
tical as it was exhilarating and unprecedented. 

The basic contours of Shakhmatov’s scheme are well known. He 
maintained that three redactions of the Rus Primary Chronicle were made 
in Kiev in the early twelfth century. The first was written by Nestor at the 
Monastery of the Caves in 1113, the second by the abbot Sil’vestr at Saint 
Michael’s Monastery in Vydubychi in 1116, and the third by an anon- 
ymous monk of the Caves in 1118.°' Unlike his predecessors, 
Shakhmatov did not view these redactions as the original compilation. 
Rather, while comparing them with another early chronicle source, the 
‘younger recension’ of the Novgorodian First Chronicle, he came to the 
conclusion that there was a common source text underlying both manu- 
script traditions. The philologist called this hypothetical text the 
nachal’nyi svod or ‘beginning compilation’ and dated its creation to the 
middle of the 1090s.°* Upon closer examination, however, the nachal’nyi 
svod also showed signs of being compiled. It too contained numerous 
interpolations, duplications, and contradictions. There were errors in 
chronology, grammar, and syntax. Certain passages contained differing 
lexicons, phraseologies, and authorial sympathies. Such inconsistencies 
led Shakhmatov to conclude that there was a still older svod underlying 
the ‘beginning compilation’. He attributed this layer to the pen of Nikon, 


4° M. D. Priselkov, ‘Russkoe letopisanie v trudakh A. A. Shakhmatova’, Izvestiia AN SSSR, s 
(1946), pp. 418—28. 

5° I. P. Eremin, Povest’ vremennykh let: Problemy ee istoriko-literaturnogo izucheniia (Leningrad, 1947), 
pp. 37-39. 

5' Shakhmatov, RDRLS, pp. iv, xi, 1-3. 

5 A. A. Shakhmatov, ‘Kievskii nachal’nyi svod 1095 g.’, in S. P. Obnorskii (ed.), A. A. Shakhmatov, 
1864—1920: Sbornik statei i materialov (Moscow, 1947), pp. 117-60. 
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an abbot of the Caves Monastery, and placed the date of composition at 
1073.7? Yet even this hypothetical predecessor of a hypothetical prede- 
cessor was not the final link in the chain. The scholar continued to find 
seams, insertions, and incongruities. He therefore proposed the existence 
ofa still earlier chronicle layer: the drevneishii kievskii svod or ‘most ancient 
Kievan compilation’ of 1039. Shakhmatov imagined this document as the 
narrative core upon which all later Kievan chronicle writing was 
founded. He suggested its authors were clerics at the newly built cathedral 
of St Sophia who had been directed to write the first native history by the 
new Greek metropolitan, Feopempt, a hierarch only recently arrived 
from Constantinople.?* 

Thus, by comparatively investigating manuscripts of much later pro- 
venance, Shakhmatov arrived at a number of strikingly precise conclu- 
sions about the historiography of early Rus. Some of these were based on 
philological and linguistic data, others on historical and political specula- 
tions, and still others on a combination of the two. The dating of the 
compilations is a good example of this tendency. The years 1113, 
1093-95, 1073, and 1039 were hardly chosen at random. Each was 
connected with a major political event in Kievan history, an event 
which Shakhmatov viewed as the catalyst for the making of a new 
chronicle. The most common catalyst was the accession of a new grand 
prince or the consecration of a new cathedral or church hierarch. 

Here it is perhaps helpful to return to the earlier metaphor of the 
matryoshka. Again, we can think of Shakhmatov’s system much like 
one of these multi-layered dolls, with each layer bearing the image of 
the prince responsible for its creation. In this scenario, the 1113 redaction 
is adorned with the likeness of the newly enthroned Vladimir 
Monomakh. This figure opens to reveal the nachal’nyi svod, displaying 
the portrait of Sviatopolk II, the prince who ascended to the heights of 
power in 1093. Within that layer we discover the svod of 1073, created in 
the year that Sviatoslav II took his turn upon the Kievan throne. Lastly, 
we come to the drevneishii kievskii svod and discover painted upon its shell 
the portrait of Iaroslav the Wise, the man responsible for building Saint 
Sophia in the mid-eleventh century. 

As these examples make clear, Shakhmatov's system was more than 
a purely philological exercise. Yet similar to Schlózer a century before 
him, the linguist’s ultimate goal remained the reconstruction of long-lost 
original sources. Everything else, the hypothetical dates and authors and 
political situations, was only a means to that end. ‘Real texts, in them- 
selves, did not interest Shakhmatov’, explains Varvara Vovina-Lebedeva. 


53 Shakhmatov, RDRLS, pp. 420-60. — ?* Ibid., pp. 416-17. 
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‘They appealed to him only as raw materials, which he could use to 
penetrate through time and behold svody.’*° Particularly telling in this 
respect is that Shakhmatov considered his crowning achievement to be 
the texts appended to the conclusion of his magnum opus, Investigations. 
There we find a version of early Rus historigraphy that even Schlozer 
could scarcely have imagined: not the ‘restored’ text of Nestor, nor even 
the ‘beginning compilation’ of the 1090s, but rather two fully recon- 
structed versions of the Nikon svod and the most ancient Kievan svod. It 
was nothing short of a philological miracle. A scholar in twentieth- 
century St Petersburg, working with texts from fourteenth-century 
Suzdal and fifteenth-century Novgorod, had reconstructed the original 
historical record of eleventh-century Kiev. 


BELIEVERS AND UNBELIEVERS 


Reactions to Shakhmatov’s programme have been diverse and deeply 
divided. On one end of the spectrum, there are those who view his 
theories as a truly revolutionary break with all that preceded them. 
Scholars in this camp treat Shakhmatov’s system of svody as the defining 
discovery in the history of the field, illuminating the path ahead for all 
future generations. They generally accept the linguist’s methods, if not all 
of his conclusions, and seek to modify, correct, and add to his findings. 
Representative of this group are the works of Mikhail Priselkov, Dmitri 
Likhachev, Lev Cherepnin, Arsenü Nasonov, Mikhail Tikhomirov, 
Iakov Lure, Mark Aleshkovskii, and Oleg Tvorogov.?? More recent 
adherents of the tradition include Aleksei Gippius, Nadezhda 
Miliutenko, Alan Timberlake, Viktor Ziborov, Constantine 
Zuckerman, Timofei Gimon, and Savva Mikheev.?? 


55 Vovina-Lebedeva, Shkoly isselodvaniia, p. 205. 

5° M. D. Priselkov, Istoriia russkogo letopisaniia XI-XV (Leningrad, 1939). D. S. Likhachev, Russkie 
letopisi i ikh kul’turno-istoricheskoe znachenie (Leningrad, 1947). D. S. Likhachev, Povest’ vremennykh 
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Like Shakhmatov, these thinkers perceive several different chronicle 
layers, dating from the late tenth century to the early twelfth, underlying 
the extant manuscripts. There is precious little agreement among them 
about what to call these layers, where they originated and when, or the 
reasons for their writing. Every scholar has a different scheme, typically 
comprising three to five different svody, which they distinguish from one 
another according to a wide variety of criteria. The majority of these 
schemes closely resemble Shakhmatov’s: they too consist of three redac- 
tions from the 1110s, an earlier layer from the 1090s, an even earlier layer 
from the 1060—70s, and a non-annalistic narrative core, usually assigned to 
the 1030s—40s, although sometimes pushed back as far as 1016—17 or even 
996. Researchers in this tradition usually focus on reconstructing the 
contents of these hypothetical texts and attempt to determine their 
dates and authors, as well as the historical circumstances surrounding 
their creation. They are also likely to extend such speculations a step 
further, as Shakhmatov so often did, and conjecture about the non-extant 
sources comprising the non-extant chronicle layers. The end result is 
a vast and extremely rich body of scholarship, characterized by excep- 
tional linguistic erudition, which tends to focus on hypothetical texts, 
often at the expense of the surviving materials. 

At the other end of the spectrum are those who maintain serious 
doubts about Shakhmatov's discoveries. Members of this camp are scep- 
tical of his fundamental premises and unconvinced by his elaborate 
deductive proofs. They tend to criticize the excessively hypothetical 
nature of his argumentation and complain about the scholar's inconsis- 
tency, or as one contemporary put it, his ‘strange manner of renouncing 
in April precisely what he had said in March’.** They also reject the 
notion that chronicle studies were born, like Athena from the head of 
Zeus, from the pen of Shakhmatov alone. They view his work not as 
a revolutionary rupture with all previous studies, but rather as the 


pp. 20-44. A. A. Gippius, ‘K probleme redaktsii Povesti vremennykh let II’, Slavianovedenie, 2 
(2008), pp. 3-24. A. A. Gippius, ‘Do i posle Nachal’nogo svoda: ranniaia letopisnaia istoriia Rusi 
kak ob"ekt tekstologicheskoi rekonstruktsii’, in N. A. Makarov (ed.), Rus’ v IX-X vekakh: 
Arkheologicheskaia panorama (Moscow, 2012), pp. 36-63. N. I. Miliutenko, Sviatoi ravnoapostol’nyi 
kniaz? Vladimir i kreshchenie Rusi: Drevneishie pis’mennye istochniki (St Petersburg, 2008). 
N. I. Miliutenko, Sviatye kniaz’ia-mucheniki Boris i Gleb (St Petersburg, 2006). A. Timberlake, 
‘Redactions of the Primary Chronicle’, Russkii iazyk v nauchnom osveshchenii, 1 (2001), pp. 
196—218. V. K. Ziborov, Istoriia russkogo letopisaniia XI-XVIII vv. (St Petersburg, 2002), pp. 
25-60. C. Zuckerman, ‘Nabliudeniia nad slozheniem drevneishikh istochnikov letopisi', in 
C. Zuckerman (ed.), Boriso-Glebskii sbornik, Collectanea Borisoglebica (Paris, 2009), vol. I, pp. 
183—306. T. V. Gimon and A. A. Gippius, ‘Russkoe letopisanie v svete tipologicheskikh paralle- 
lei’, in Iu. Ivanova (ed.), Zhanry i formy v pis'mennoi kul'ture Srednevekov’ia (Moscow, 2005), pp. 
174-200. S. M. Mikheev, Kto pisal ‘Povest’ vremennykh let’? (Moscow, 2011). 
5* Cited in Vovina-Lebedeva, Shkoly issledovaniia, p. 280. 
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continuation of a long and venerable tradition dating to the days of 
Schlózer. Notable scholars of this persuasion include Vasilii Istrin, 
Nikolai Nikol’skii, Sergei Bugoslavskii, Dmitri Abramovich, 
Alexander Brückner, Igor Eremin, and Apollon Kuz'min.?? 

In the post-Soviet era, the discourse surrounding Shakhmatov has 
assumed a less hagiographical and more polemical tone. Some researchers 
are particularly wary ofthe Soviet-era 'cult of Shakhmatov'. They bristle 
at his nearly impregnable status as the father of the field and as a researcher 
of singular genius. These thinkers are more likely to attribute the scholar's 
preeminent position to the unique historical and academic contexts 
leading to his ‘canonization’ in Soviet academia, rather than to the 
accuracy or irrefutability of his ideas. Members of this school are unafraid, 
moreover, to analyse and overturn many of Shakhmatov's most cele- 
brated theories, such as the existence of the nachal’nyi svod, and to call into 
question even the most basic pillars of the Soviet-Russian textual 
tradition. Among this group of researchers we can count 
Ludolph Müller, Donald Ostrowski, Igor Danilevskii, Aleksei 
Tolochko, Aleksandr Bobrov, Tetiana Vilkul, Vadim Aristov, and, to 
a lesser degree, Gelian Prokhorov, V. N. Rusinov, and Dmitri 
Bulanin.?' It should be said that not all of these scholars necessarily reject 


°° V. M. Istrin, ‘Shakhmatov kak uchenyi', IORIaS, 25 (1922), pp. 23-43. Istrin, ‘Zamechaniia 
o nachale russkogo letopisaniia, pp. 220-30. N. K. Nikol’skii, ‘Povest’ vremennykh let, kak 
istochnik dlia istorii nachal’nogo perioda russkoi pis'mennosti i kul’tury’, in Sbornik po russkomu 
iazyku i slovestnosti (Leningrad, 1930), vol. II, pp. 3—6. S. A. Bugoslavskii, Tekstologiia Drevnei Rusi, 
T. 1: Povesť vremennykh let, ed. Iu. A. Artamonov (Moscow, 2006), vol. I, pp. 21—27. 
D. I. Abramovich, ‘Trudy A. A. Shakhmatova v oblasti istorii russkoi literatury’, IORIaS, 25 
(1922), pp. 113-15. A. Brückner, ‘Rozdział z Nestora’, Zapysky Naukovogo tovarystva im. 
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1977), pp. 31-48. 
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2015). Tolochko, Ocherki nachal’noi Rusi, pp. 20-68 
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the notion of a svod or the goals of 'textology', more generally. Some, 
such as Tolochko, Vilkul, and Aristov, do seem to regard the whole 
attempt to identify earlier compilations as too speculative, while others 
simply dispute the methods and conclusions pertaining to specific 
hypotheses. 

For all of their differences, however, there is at least one trait that the 
two camps share in common. No matter which side of the debate scholars 
find themselves on, whether nodding with the faithful or objecting with 
the unbelieving, the words and ideas of Shakhmatov are almost always at 
the centre of attention. ‘As far as chronicle writing is concerned’, writes 
Vovina-Lebedeva, ‘all further study of its history in the twentieth century 
has essentially been ongoing arguments with Shakhmatov regarding the 
particulars of his scheme or his research methods. This is true not only for 
the followers of his ideas, but for opponents as well.'^^ As a result, for over 
a hundred years, the writings of one man have cast a long shadow over 
any attempt to study the Rus Primary Chronicle. Indeed, one sometimes 
gets the sense that the entire history of the field is but a footnote to 
Shakhmatov. Couple this with the particularly partisan atmosphere of 
Russian academic culture, and one is left with the impression that 
neutrality is simply not an option. One is either with Shakhmatov and 
his school or against them, but a choice must be made, a flag must be 
planted. There can be no agnostics on the field of philological battle. 


LITURGY AND THE RUS PRIMARY CHRONICLE 


Yet an agnostic I shall remain. For one of the merits of my argument is 
that there is no need to choose a side. As far as my findings are concerned, 
it does not matter whether the Rus Primary Chronicle was compiled in 
III8, 1095, 1073, 1039, IOI7, 996 or any other hypothetical date. 
Likewise, it does not matter whether it was the creation of a single scribe 
working at a single time in a single place, or the work of many scribes 
labouring in many locales over the course of many centuries. Nor does it 
matter who was the reigning prince, or who the ruling bishop, or which 
way the political winds happened to be blowing. In early Rus these things 
were temporary and ever shifting: the Roman technology at the centre of 
this study was not. Princes, bishops, and chroniclers came and went, but 
the services ofthe Byzantine rite remained virtually unchanged. In every 
era, at every stage of the chronicle's making, clerics prayed essentially the 


universiteta im. N. I. Lobachevskogo. Seriia’ Istoriia (2003), pp. 111-47. D. M. Bulanin, 'Tekstologiia 
drevnerusskoi literatury: Retrospektivnye zametki po metodologii', Russkaia literatura, 1 (2014), 
Pp- 21-33, 49-50. 

^ Vovina-Lebedeva, Shkoly issledovaniia, pp. 226-27. 
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same prayers, sang roughly the same songs, and celebrated basically the 
same liturgical feasts. Daily immersion in the divine services thereby 
ensured that every generation of chroniclers received a nearly identical 
education in sacred history. Through ritual repetition, every generation 
learned the same liturgical narratives. Through ritual continuity, every 
generation experienced the same liturgical past. The sacred rites therefore 
shaped not only the original composition of the chronicle, whenever and 
however that may have occurred. They also continuously shaped how 
the text was understood and edited for centuries afterwards. 

Once we begin to view the issue in these terms, it becomes clear that 
a lacuna does indeed exist in the critical literature. For nearly 250 years, 
scholars have meticulously sought out and identified the materials com- 
prising the Rus Primary Chronicle. They have speculated about non-extant 
svody, reconstructed hypothetical urtexts, theorized about long-lost ear- 
lier tales, identified a vast number of possible textual sources, and con- 
jectured at length about the number of chroniclers and their possible 
identities. Yet despite the vast literature on the subject, scholars appear to 
have overlooked one of the most important sources of the Rus Primary 
Chronicle: the liturgical services of the Byzantine church. The oversight is 
the more remarkable, as noted earlier, because 70 per cent of all surviving 
manuscripts from the Kievan period are translations of liturgical texts. 
Scholars have searched far and wide for possible sources and all but 
neglected the main form of native Kievan literacy, the church book. 
I do not wish to imply here that earlier textological approaches are 
therefore irrelevant, unnecessary, or inaccurate. I wish only to draw 
attention to an aspect of early medieval society — a narrative ritual 
technology imported from the Byzantines — that has yet to be considered 
in the scholarly literature. 

At this point, I should like to anticipate a few possible objections. 
Surely, some critics might suggest, I am overstating my argument and 
ignoring previous works that mention liturgy in the Rus Primary 
Chronicle. Did not Shakhmatov himself note the presence of Old 
Testament readings from the Prophetologion (Japumutinux)? And 
can it really be possible that pre-Revolutionary scholars, who lived and 
worked in a still profoundly Christian society, never perceived and 
commented on these ritual elements? Such scepticism is perfectly reason- 
able. Nevertheless, an exhaustive search for comparable earlier works has 
yielded little, apart from the unpublished dissertation of Elena Osokina, 
a short article by Aleksei Gippius concerning the title of the chronicle, 
and a series of articles, published during the writing of this book, by the 


^5 Shakhmatov, RDRLS, pp. 164-77. 
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Bulgarian scholar, Iliana Chekova.Ó* As far as I can gather, these four are 
the only scholars who make any substantial mention of liturgy in regard to 
the Rus Primary Chronicle. Nor should we exaggerate Shakhmatov’s con- 
tribution, since he pointed only to a possible source of a biblical text and 
did not discuss the content of the services themselves, let alone their 
implications. 

Osokina is thus the real pioneer in this matter rather than Shakhmatov. 
It was she who first realized in the mid-1990s that a supposedly ‘historical’ 
chronicle passage comprised, at least partly, materials from East Roman 
liturgical hymns. Yet even Osokina failed to perceive the full extent of 
her discovery. For the liturgical elements in the chronicle go far beyond 
a handful of citations in one passage for one princess. In fact, as I shall 
demonstrate in the chapters to come, readings, prayers, and hymns from 
the Byzantine rite appear throughout the passages for Olga, Vladimir, and 
Boris and Gleb. Some ideas, once articulated, seem to be obvious. We 
should not assume that they were therefore observed and investigated 
long ago. 

The research of Nikolai Serebrianskii is particularly instructive in this 
regard. Born in 1872 into the family of an Orthodox priest, Serebrianskii 
followed in his father’s footsteps and trained as a seminarian, first in the 
Pskov Theological Seminary and later at the more prestigious Moscow 
Theological Academy. During his time there, he was tonsured as 
a psalomshchik, or reader, an entry-level clerical position that required 
him to read, chant, and sing at the divine services on a regular basis. The 
young man eventually decided to forgo a clerical career and surrender his 
fate to a different sort of heirarchical guild system: that of professional 
academia. He rose slowly through the ranks at a number of seminaries in 
Russia, before eventually accepting a professorship at his alma mater in 
Moscow. Serebrianskii wrote extensively on the religious and monastic 
history of his native Pskov, and also expended considerable energies 
researching the hagiography of medieval Rus, from the eleventh to the 
sixteenth centuries. These interests culminated in 1915 with the publica- 
tion of The Princely Saints’ Lives of Ancient Rus, a work which remains 
widely known and respected today.°° 

The opening chapter of this study is devoted to the vitae of 'Saint 
Equal-of-the-Apostles Olga' and 'Saint Equal-of-the-Apostles Vladimir. 


^ E. A. Osokina, ‘Metodologicheskie problemy —sootnosheniia —gimnograficheskikh 
i agiograficheskikh proizvedenii', Gimnologia (2000), pp. 178-87. A. A. Gippius, ““Povest’ vre- 
mennykh let”: O vozmozhnom proiskhozhdenii i znachenii nazvaniia’, Cyrillomethodiana, 15—16 
(1993), pp. 7-23. I. Chekova, 'Letopisnaia pokhvala kniagine Ol'ge v Povesti vremennykh let: 
Poetika i tekstologicheskie dogadki', DR, 52, 54 (2013), pp. 92-103, 103-107. 

^5 N. I. Serebrianskii, Drevne-russkie kniazheskiia zhitiia (Moscow, 1915). 
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Like his more celebrated contemporary, Aleksei Shakhmatov, 
Serebrianskii believed that the first native accounts for these figures 
originated as independent clerical tales, which were later incorporated 
into the most ancient chronicle redactions sometime in the first half of the 
eleventh century.^^ These narratives were subsequently merged with 
excerpts from later works, such as Hilarion’s Sermon on Law and Grace 
and Jakov the Monk's Memory and Praises to St Vladimir, in order to form 
the earliest official hagiographical works.°” Since these early vitae repro- 
duced much of the same content found in the Rus Primary Chronicle, 
Serebrianskii was in an excellent position to become the first scholar to 
identify the liturgical sources of the national conversion myth. Yet he did 
nothing of the sort: this son of a priest and former psalomshchik never made 
the slightest suggestion that the ancient chronicles contained elements 
from the liturgy. He did propose that later chronicles incorporated 
materials from the lives of the saints, and, conversely, that the earliest 
vitae sometimes drew upon chronicle records. He also noted that hagio- 
graphies were occasionally a source for the writing of native liturgical 
services.°* But he never admitted the possibility that a chronicle passage 
could derive, even in part, from a liturgical service. Indeed, he was quite 
sceptical that the services played any sort of historical role at all. ‘In 
general,’ he wrote near the end of his study, ‘the services for the princes 
have no independent historical or biographical significance’.°? Thus, 
much like Schlózer and Shakhmatov before him, Serebrianskii failed to 
distinguish the liturgical components underpinning the myth of Christian 
origins for the land of Rus. 

How can we explain this rather surprising omission? Serebrianskii had 
been raised in a clerical family, trained as a priest, and tonsured as a minor 
cleric. It was his job to know the services forwards and backwards. He had 
then spent much of his life in the environs of Russia’s most revered 
monastic institution, the Holy Trinity-Saint Sergius Lavra, on whose 
grounds the theological academy was located. If anyone was going to 
spot the liturgical references in the chronicle passages, it should have been 
Serebrianskii. So how did he fail to connect the dots, when he had the 
chronicles, the church services, and the vitae right in front of him? 
I suspect that the very upbringing and education that made him so 
familiar with the liturgy was also responsible for keeping his research 
within certain acceptable bounds. It is one thing to note that some 
liturgical services may contain materials from earlier hagiographies. It is 
quite another to suggest that the national myth of origins might never 
have actually happened: that the saving deeds of the Rurikid dynasty may 
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be no more than narrative constructs, local adaptations of a foreign 
mythology. For a man in Serebrianskii's position, the chronicle tales 
could not have derived from Byzantine hymns, because then there 
would be no more truth, no more stable ground, no more trustworthy 
national history, and only the kaleidoscope of perceptions that charac- 
terizes the modern view of early medieval historiography. Needless to 
say, this was not a position that would have won him many supporters 
among the churchmen and faculty at the Saint Sergius Lavra. 

Such was the case with Serebrianskii, the seminary professor. But what 
of his more worldly predecessors, Schlózer and Shakhmatov? Even in 
their own lifetimes, they walked the streets of St Petersburg and passed 
church after church, in which the divine services were performed morn- 
ing, midday, and night. These two men were literally surrounded by one 
of the sources of the Rus Primary Chronicle and yet they failed to perceive 
it How was this possible? Why were liturgical texts and services so 
neglected and misunderstood by even the most talented of philologists 
for so long? One possible answer is that many post-Enlightenment 
intellectuals simply did not go to church. They were members of 
a social and cultural elite that was already thoroughly secularized: 
a community of scientific and positivistic rationalists, not bearded, believ- 
ing monks. They did not accept the church's teachings, they did not 
attend the services, and thus they could not have known the contents of 
the church books well enough to recognize their traces in other texts.7? 

Still, the secularization of certain segments of the intellegentsia does 
not wholly explain the neglect of liturgical manuscripts among students of 
the chronicles. One can study the church books without needing to 
believe that they contain a smidgeon of truth. Unbelief does not prevent 
anyone from opening the Menaion or Euchologion and perusing their 
contents. What might very well prevent that, however, is an academic 
infrastructure implicitly founded on anti-monastic, anti-ritualistic, and 
text-centric principles. And this is precisely the ideology from which the 
practice of modern philology was born: for as we have seen throughout 
this chapter, the Russian philological tradition was the child of German 
higher criticism, which was in turn the child of German biblical criticism, 
which was itself the child of the Protestant reformation." The herme- 
neutical principles still used today to study literary and historical texts 
thereby originated in a setting in which the authority of ritual was largely 


7° On the secularization of the Russian intelligentsia, see V. Frede, Doubt, Atheism, and the 
Nineteenth- Century Russian Intelligentsia (Madison, 2011). 

7 J. Barton, The Nature of Biblical Criticism (Louisville, 2007), pp. 120-22. W. Pannenberg, Grunfragen 
systematischer Theologie (Gottingen, 1967), pp. 1-15. G. Ebeling, Word and Faith (Philadelphia, 
1963), p. 55. 
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rejected and replaced with the individual’s private reading and studying of 
sacred texts. Sixteenth-century church reformers were not particularly 
sympathetic to monks or medieval liturgy, and neither were the pioneers 
of biblical criticism, such as Schlózer's adviser, Johann David Michaelis.” 

My suggestion is that neither Schlózer, nor Shakhmatov, nor any of 
their followers ever perceived elements of liturgy in the chronicles 
because the entire history of their profession made it virtually impossible 
for them to do so. They identified elements from the Bible with ease 
because this was a text that could be read and studied like a modern book, 
using the techniques and models of their German teachers. But they failed 
to distinguish the liturgical origins of the Rus Primary Chronicle, I suspect, 
because they did not recognize that the hymns, readings, and prayers of 
the Byzantine church also told a sacred story. The traditions of modern 
philology trained these thinkers to analyse the historiographical past, but 
in so doing it blinded them to the existence of the liturgical past. It taught 
them to view the church books as unimportant and undeserving of 
academic study, as page after page of ‘nonsense’ and ‘fairytales’ copied 
down by ‘ignorant monks of the Middle Ages’. Yet as we shall see in the 
next chapter, that is not what the church books were at all. On the 
contrary, once we begin to understand how the chroniclers used them, 
and how they prayed and sang from them over the course of a day, 
a week, and a year, we shall come to see these materials in a profoundly 
new light. We shall learn that they were not simply texts or sources like 
any other. Rather, we shall find that they are the surviving artefacts of 
a Roman storytelling technology that enveloped its participants in a very 
special kind of narrative world. Performing the liturgy was not like sitting 
at a desk and reading froma chronicle or chronograph or saint’s life. It was 
not like listening to oral tales or epic poems. Celebrating the services of 
the Byzantine rite was a far more immersive, repetitive, and ultimately 
transformative kind of activity. It was a daily, weekly, yearly journey 
through the sacred history of the Jews, the early church, and the Christian 
Roman Empire. If we wish to recover the role of liturgy in the early 
Middle Ages, then we too must go on this journey. We must learn to use 
the church books as medieval clerics used them, and we must learn to 
listen to the story that liturgy is telling. 

I shall therefore endeavour in the next chapter to follow a clerical 
chronicler through a typical service at the twelfth-century Monastery of 
the Caves in Kiev, from the moment he hears the call to prayer to the final 


72 For evidence of a similar attitude among nineteenth- and twentieth-century historians, see 
G. Constable, “From Church History to Religious Culture: The Study of Medieval Life and 
Spirituality', in Miri Rubin (ed.), European Religious Cultures: Essays Offered to Christopher Brooke on 
the Occasion of his Eightieth Birthday (London, 2008), pp. 3-4. 
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blessing pronounced by the priest from the ambo. In the meantime, 
insofar as it is possible, I shall attempt to name and describe every church 
book that he takes up in his hands, and every sort of hymn, prayer, and 
reading that leaves his lips. It is my hope, in so doing, that a modern 
academic audience will perhaps gain a glimpse into how the liturgy was 
lived and experienced, day after day, year after year, by the men respon- 
sible for writing history in early Rus. 
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VESPERS AT THE KIEV MONASTERY 
OF THE CAVES 


The problem with medieval church books was summarized succinctly by 
an eleventh-century cleric, Nikon of the Black Mountain, in the preface 
to his typicon. During the process of assembling the rule, the Byzantine 
monk encountered a number of difficulties. ‘I came upon and collected 
different typica, of Stoudios and of Jerusalem,’ he wrote. ‘And one 
did not agree with the other, neither Stoudite with another Stoudite 
one, nor Jerusalem ones with Jerusalem ones. And, greatly perplexed by 
this, I interrogated the wise ones and the ancients, and those having 
knowledge of these matters." What Nikon complained about was the 
lack of standardization among the liturgical texts of his day. No two copies 
of the typicon were identical, he discovered, and the same was true of the 
rest of the church books, such as the Menaion and Horologion. These 
manuscripts could contain contradictory instructions for the same feast, or 
listed different feasts for the same date, or exhibited fluctuating forms of 
translation, spelling, and abbreviation, to name only a few of the discre- 
pancies. How was Nikon supposed to know which texts to trust, and 
which practices to write down in his own typicon, when the manuscripts 
available to him suggested a number of possible practices? 

The same dilemma confronts modern students of the Byzantine rite 
when they wish to reconstruct the liturgical practices of Nikon’s era. 
Contemporary scholars face additional difficulties, however, since the 
vast majority of the texts required for such an endeavour have been lost. 
The elements which endure are only pieces of a much larger and long-lost 
whole: a few scattered stones, clinging to their original place in a vast and 
badly damaged mosaic. These texts come from church books, or frag- 
ments of church books, which at one time belonged to a full set of 
liturgical volumes. Regrettably, a complete set of church books does 


" Cited from R. Taft, ‘Mount Athos: A Late Chapter in the History of the Byzantine Rite’, DOP, 42 
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not survive from any of the monasteries or churches of early Rus. 
Manuscripts from Kiev are particularly rare, moreover, because of the 
devastation wrought by the Mongol invasions in the mid-thirteenth 
century. As a result, the only possible way to narrate what a given service 
might have looked like in the city is to rely on reconstructions made by 
comparative liturgists, while drawing at the same time on the relatively 
few eleventh- and twelfth-century liturgical texts that have managed to 
survive from those cities left intact by the Mongols, such as Novgorod. 
This strategy is not without its faults and limitations, to be sure, yet it will 
allow me to attempt something novel, to carry out a kind of experiment 
in academic prose. To the best of my knowledge, no one has thought to 
turn the specialized liturgical scholarship on pre-Mongol Rus into 
a historical narrative accessible to the lay person. This is precisely the 
task that I have set for myself in the present chapter, however, and I have 
chosen as my topic only a single, relatively short service from the daily 
cycle of corporate worship. 


THE CALL TO PRAYER 


The liturgical day did not begin at dawn. It began at dusk of the preceding 
evening. Like most events at the monastery, it was set in motion by 
a blessing from the hegumen (uzoymen). At the appointed hour, the 
sacristan (napawonuape) appeared before the superior and performed 
a full prostration. Rising to his feet, he repeated the usual formula: 
‘Give your blessing, holy father.’ The hegumen blessed him with the 
words, ‘God save you’, and the junior monk departed to perform his daily 
obedience. He climbed the steep hill towards the main church and 
stopped at the semantron (6u10), an ancient musical instrument reminis- 
cent of a gong. Taking up a small mallet, or perhaps two, the sacristan 
began to strike the long wooden plank with rhythmic, percussive blows. 
As he played, he called out to the brethren in a loud voice, again and 
again, ‘Bless, holy ones .. . bless, holy ones .. . bless, holy ones.’* 

The sound of the semantron was very familiar to the monks of the 
Monastery of the Caves in early twelfth-century Kiev. They awoke to it 
every morning and heard it at regular intervals throughout the day and 
night.? The drumming summoned them to the morning worship service 
(saoympbnuu) and the eucharistic rite (600Icecmaeuuan numypeus). It 
alerted them to the liturgy of the hours (vacer) and perhaps also to 


? Descriptions of the blessing ritual and the playing of the semantron appear in T'AS, pp. 371, 398, 
402, 409-10. On the history of the semantron in Byzantium and Rus, see M. V. Esipova, ‘Bilo’, in 
PE (Moscow, 2009), vol. V, pp. 211-14. 

5 J. C. Anderson and S. Parenti, A Byzantine Monastic Office, AD 1105 (Washington DC, 2016), p. 25. 
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compline (nogeyepue) and the midnight office (nomyHownuya or YUH 
nonyuouHuit).^ Now, as the sun set behind the hills to the west of the 
monastery, the sacristan "struck the board' in order to call the brethren to 
vespers (ueq»uuon or eeuepua), the evening rite that marked the begin- 
ning of a new feast day, and thus a new cycle of liturgical services? 

The distinctive figure of monks was soon visible in the twilight. Some 
emerged from their cells, where they had been praying and chanting the 
Psalter, or else doing manual crafts such as plaiting sandals and spinning 
wool. Others came out from the refectory and kitchen garden, where 
moments earlier they had been tending to the fire, baking bread, or 
digging herbs.° Still others made their way from the scriptorium, where 
they had been binding books, copying church services, or perhaps adding 
an entry to the chronicle records.’ All of these activities ceased, however, 
at the moment of the sacristan's cry. For there was no task or obedience, 
no ascetic feats or private prayers, that took precedence over attendance at 
the divine services. The brothers of the Caves practised a form of 
monasticism known as cenobitism, which had originated in the deserts 
of Egypt in the late fourth century. They lived together, worked 
together, ate together, and most importantly of all, worshipped together. 
They were not hermits seeking solitude, but rather brothers in Christ 
devoted to corporate worship.? The monastery's typicon, or rule, was 
unambiguous in this regard: ‘Always and without interruption should the 
liturgy be served in the monastery." '? Or as one thirteenth-century Rus 
bishop, himself an alumnus of the Caves, wrote to a disciple: 'Do not tell 
lies and absent yourself from the congregation in church . . . For whatever 
you do in your cell, it is ofno value, whether you read the Psalter, or sing 
twelve psalms: this cannot be compared to a single “Lord, have mercy” 
said in the congregation." 


> 


On the order of services in early medieval Slavonic-language Horologion of the Stoudite 
tradition, see E. E. Sliva, ‘Chasoslovy studiiskoi traditsii v slavianskikh spiskakh XII-XV vekov 
klassifikatsiia po osobennostiam sostava)’, TODRL, 51 (1999), pp. 91—106. 

Allusions to blessings and striking the board can be found in a collection of writings about 
monastic life compiled at the Monastery of the Caves in the thirteenth century. See The Paterik 
of the Kievan Caves Monastery, ed. Muriel Heppel (Cambridge, 2011), pp. 57-61. On the textual 
history of the Paterik, see D. 1. Abramovich, Issedovanie 0 Kievo-Pecherskom paterike kak istoriko- 
literaturnom pamiatnike (St Petersburg, 1902). 

Paterik, pp. 29, 41-44, 55-57, 61. 7 TAS, ed. A. M. Pentkovskii (Moscow, 2001), p. 169. 
For more on the traditions of eastern monasticism, see J. McGuckin, 'Monasticism and 
Monasteries’, in R. Cormack, J. F. Haldon, and E. Jeffreys (eds.), The Oxford Handbook of 
Byzantine Studies (Oxford, 2008), pp. 611—20. 
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making’. See C. Rapp, Brother-Making in Late Antiquity and Byzantium (Oxford, 2016). 
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The life in common was something of a late development at the Kiev 
Caves, however. Both the Paterik and the Rus Primary Chronicle preserve 
a nearly identical story about the founding of the monastery, which 
indicates that it originated not as a communal institution, but as one 
man's refuge from the outside world.'* According to these sources, the 
grounds were first inhabited by the hermit Antonii, a native of Rus, who 
returned to his homeland after a period of time on the “Holy Mountain’, 
or Mount Athos, the ancient centre of Byzantine monasticism situated on 
a remote peninsula in the north-west corner of the Aegean Sea." 
Returning to Kiev in the mid-eleventh century, Antonii visited several 
local monasteries but was apparently unimpressed.'^ The veteran monk 
therefore retreated to a hill above the Dnieper and dug himself a cave, 
where ‘he began to pray to God with tears .. . giving himself no rest day 
or night’. Reports of his pious exploits soon spread across the countryside. 
‘He became famous, like the great Anthony ... and was renowned 
throughout the land of Rus.’'* Princes visited the cave to ask for his 
blessing. Commoners came to request the hermit's prayers. Eventually, 
no less than a dozen disciples gathered around him, dug caves of their 
own, and asked to receive the tonsure. The anchorite acquiesced and 
a subterranean monastery, complete with a small chapel and monastic 
cells, was excavated from the hillside. 

Yet Antonii was a recluse by nature, not a hegumen, and he yearned to 
return to the solitary life. He appointed the monk Varlaam to take his 
place as superior and withdrew into seclusion once more. His retreat had 
little effect on the monastery's growth, however, and the underground 
dwelling was soon filled to overflowing. The monks subsequently peti- 
tioned Prince Iziaslav, the grandson of Iaroslav the Wise, to give them the 
land surrounding the caves. The prince granted their wish and a new 
above-ground complex was constructed. “The brethren laid the founda- 
tions of a large church and monastery, surrounded it with a fence, built 
many cells, erected a church, and adorned it with icons.’ 
Characteristically, the chronicler was not afraid to state the obvious: 
‘And henceforth it began to be called the Caves Monastery, because the 


See ‘Account of Why the Caves Monastery is So Called’ ((Ckasanue uero pai mpo3Baca 
Ileuepckuit Monactpipp’), in PVL... in PVL, 155, 29-160, 26 and the Paterik, pp. 18-23. 

'5 On the monastic life at Mount Athos, see Richard P. H. Greenfield and Alice-Mary Talbot (eds.), 
Holy Men of Mount Athos (Cambridge, MA, 2016). 

By one scholar's reckoning, at least seventy monasteries had been founded before the Mongol 
invasions of 1238—40. See E. E. Golubinskii, Istoriia russkoi tserkvi (Moscow, 1904), vol. I, pp. 
746—76. 
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monks first lived in a cave.’"° A short time later, at the behest of Prince 
Iziaslav, Varlaam was transferred to the nearby monastery of Saint 
Demetrios. The man selected to replace him was Feodosii, an ‘obedient, 
meek, and humble’ monk, who years earlier had fled from an overbearing 
mother and sought out Antonii's spiritual guidance." 

The monastery flourished under the new hegumen's direction. Some 
one hundred monks came to the complex and committed themselves to 
imitating ‘the life of the angels’: the life of unceasing praise and glorifica- 
tion of God." This form of existence was perhaps natural to the heavenly 
hosts, but for those on earth it required a considerable degree of discipline 
and bureaucratic organization. In an effort to regulate his growing flock, 
Feodosii ‘began to seek a monastic ustav’, or rule.'? He consulted with 
a monk from the Imperial City who had travelled to Kiev in the company 
of the metropolitan. His name was Michael and he was a product of the 
Monastery of Stoudios, the famed cenobitic institution near the Sea of 
Marmara, on the outskirts of Constantinople. Feodosii apparently liked 
what he heard from the Byzantine monk, since he subsequently ‘sent one 
of the brethren to Constantinople ... to have the entire rule of the 
Stoudios Monastery copied and brought back’. Once this order had 
been fulfilled, ‘Feodosii ordered it to be read out before the brethren, 
and henceforth he began to do everything in his monastery according to 
the rule of the holy Stoudite house.’*° 


THE TYPICON OF PATRIARCH ALEXIS THE STOUDITE 


Modern liturgists generally accept this picture of events, though they 
insist on an important correction. A close analysis ofthe surviving rubrics 
reveals that the typicon brought to the Monastery of the Caves was not 
from the ‘holy Stoudite house’ or at least not directly. The rule instituted 
by Feodosii was in fact imported from a different imperial monastery, that 
of the Dormition of the Theotokos, founded by Patriarch Alexis the 
Stoudite in the second quarter of the eleventh century in Constantinople. 
As his sobriquet implies, Alexis was formerly a monk of the Monastery of 
Stoudios, where he had risen through the ranks and eventually been 
named hegumen. He continued in that role until the year 1025, when 
emperor Basil II ‘the Bulgar Slayer’ elevated him to the patriarchal 
throne. Alexis wore the mitre and carried the crosier for nearly 


© PYL, 159, 3-7. 7 Ibid. ** Paterik, pp. 18,23. '? PVL, 160, 2-3. 

°° Paterik, p. 45. On the influence of this typicon in Byzantium, see D. Krausmuller and 
O. Grinchenko, “The Tenth-Century Stoudios-Typicon and its Impact on Eleventh- and 
Twelfth-Century Byzantine Monasticism’, Jahrbuch der Osterreichischen Byzantinistik, 63 (2013), 


PP- 153-75. 
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a decade before founding his own monastic community, yet he remained 
a Stoudite at heart. The liturgical calendar and disciplinary chapters 
preserved in his typicon reproduce in precise detail the practices he 
learned as a younger man. The chroniclers in Kiev were therefore 
justified in tracing their traditions back to the great Stoudios 
Monastery. They were simply unaware, it seems, that their rule was 
copied from a later redaction and not from the Stoudite originals." 

The monks of the Caves interpreted their new ustav rather literally. For 
just as Alexis had followed the customs of the Stoudites to the letter, so the 
brethren in Kiev faithfully followed the customs of Alexis. The main church 
at the patriarch’s monastery, for instance, was dedicated to the feast of the 
Dormition, and the main church at the Monastery of the Caves was also 
dedicated to the feast of the falling asleep of the Mother of God. A church 
was traditionally consecrated on the feast day of its patron saint, and thus the 
patriarch blessed his new church on 14 August 1034, during the pre-feast of 
the Dormition. On that very day, fifty-five years later, Metropolitan Ioann of 
Kiev consecrated a church of the same name while celebrating the same pre- 
feast.” Two years passed and a second church was built at the Caves, this 
time in honour of Saint John the Forerunner, the name by which the Baptist 
is known in the Christian east. Once more the designation was not a matter 
of chance. The brethren followed the instructions written down in the rule 
of Alexis, just as they had with the earlier church. Reading through the 
typicon, they found a feast day commemorating the restoration of a church 
dedicated to the Forerunner of the Lord, and they subsequently built 
a church for the same saint at their own monastery.” 

The similarities do not end there. Ovens were lit in identical fashion at 
both monasteries. Food was prepared and blessed in the same manner. 
Meals at trapeza were served alike. Monks were divided into identical 
ranks. Novices were awarded monastic garments at similar stages. The 
requirements for confession to the hegumen were closely related.^* The 
practices in Alexis’ rule were so familiar, in fact, that when the chroniclers 
described its implementation under Feodosii, they did so using the 
language of the typicon itself: 


VU oOpbrs y Hero, ucnuca, M ycTaBH Bb MaHaCTBIpH CBOeMb, Kako IrbTH 
ITbHHId MaHacTbIpbCcKald, H IIOKJIOH'b KaKO JIbpXKATH, Hi HbTeHHIG IIOJHTATH, 
H CTOIIHHe Bb IIbDK'bBH, H BbCb DKI/Tb ITBDK'bBBHBIH, Ha Tprane3b cbjrague, H 
YBTO KICTH BB KBII JIbHH, BbCe Cb yCTaBJIeHHeME. > 


22 


?' TAS, pp. 5—6, 42-49, 152-62. Ibid., pp. 24, 171. — ?? Ibid., p. 172. 

%4 Ibid., pp. 24-27, 172-77. Golubinskii, Istoriia russkoi tserkvi, pp. 222-23, 310—27, 503-20, 560-86, 
603—19. 

25 PVL, 160, 7-12. 
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Having found and copied [the typicon] from him, he established in his own 
monastery how to sing the monastic offices, how to make prostrations, how to 
arrange the readings; where one should stand in church and all the rules of 
behaviour in church, where one should sit at trapeza; and what should be eaten 
on which days. All were arranged according to the rule. 


As several liturgists have pointed out, this description is similar to the 
headings given in the patriarch’s ustav.*° At the outset of his disciplinary 
commandments, for example, one finds ‘a rule concerning food and what 
a monk should eat ... and how to behave in church’.”’ A little later, the 
patriarch provided detailed instructions on a wide variety of liturgical 
matters, with titles such as ‘How a Monk Should Enter Church’, ‘How 
a Monk Should Stand with Attention at Divine Services’, and ‘How One 
Should Sing the Hours’.** The description in the chronicle further calls to 
mind the opening lines of the typicon: 


CuHakKcapb xke ecTb OycTaBb. OycTaBIIeGHbIMb AMBIA BCbM BpeMeHeMb O 
HepKkoBHbMP CJOyxeHHH H O T(c)ITpHbMb mbruu H o KaHOyHbxb H Bb 
KOTODBIHI JIbHH IIpa3JIHOyYHM? OT oaro JrbiuaHHid M Bb KOTODBIHI 
IIaMATH CTBIM'b TBODHTH IIpa37IHHKA DaJIH OBIBAIOIIIHXS ..."? 


The Synaxarion, or ustav. A rule containing all seasons and church services, and 
how to sing the psalter and canons, and which days are celebrated differently 
from the usual manner, and on which feast days the memory of saints is 
celebrated ... 


These were perhaps the very first words that the clergymen of the Caves 
encountered before each service, as they opened the rule and perused its 
directives. Thus, it was only natural that they chose similar words to 
describe the rule in the chronicle text. The clerics depended on this book 
to tell them what to pray, what to sing, what to read, and what to wear, at 
every major service, in every season of the liturgical year. The ustav was 
a pervasive part of their everyday lives, and, as we shall see, its influence 
extended well beyond the walls of the church. 


DECODING THE TYPICON 


There can therefore be little doubt that it was this volume, the ‘Typicon 
of Patriarch Alexis the Stoudite', that the clerics now consulted prior to 
the start of vespers, as the sacristan struck the board and the brethren 


?9 p. S. Kazanskii, Nachalo monashestva v Rossii (Moscow, 1850), pp. 587-88. A. A. Dmitrievskii, 
Tserkovnyi ustav (Tipik), ego obrazovanie i sud’ba v Grecheskoi i Russkoi Tserkvi (Moscow, 1888), p. 
503. B. A. Chagovets, Prepodobnyi Feodosii Pecherskii, ego zhizn’ i sochineniia (Kiev, 1901), p. 42. 
M. Lisitsyn, Pervonachal’nyi slaviano-russkii Tipikon (St Petersburg, 1911), p. 175. 

27 TAS, p. 368. — ?* Ibid., pp. 399-402. — ?? Ibid., p. 233. 
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walked to church. The priest-monk (uepowonax) and heirodeacon 
(uepoouakon) huddled together inside the sanctuary (oumape), or per- 
haps in the nearby sacristy (cocyOoxpanuauya), and prepared to serve the 
evening rite. They were probably joined there as well by the reader 
(umey), the minor cleric responsible for chanting key parts of the service 
as a soloist, and perhaps by one of the ‘singers’ (neeyor). It is unclear 
whether this latter figure also conducted the choir and prepared the 
relevant hymn books, as cantors in the western tradition often did, or 
whether that responsibility fell to the sacristan or one of his assistants, the 
so-called ‘lamp-lighters’ (xanounoeoccueameno), who at that moment 
were tending to the incense or re-filling oil lamps in the nave.?? 

The celebrants opened the typicon and turned to the Synaxarion 
(cunaxcapb). This was the part of the rule listing the fixed calendar of 
saints: the commemorations that took place on the same date annually, 
without exception. Here they found feasts dedicated to holy figures, such 
as apostles, prophets, and martyrs, or else to outstanding events in the 
history of salvation, such as the birth of the Virgin Mary, the discovery of 
a long-lost relic, or a miraculous military victory. The ceremonies were 
divided into twelve monthly segments, starting with the first of 
September and continuing through to the last day of August. A typical 
entry listed the directions for vespers, matins, and divine liturgy, always in 


that order. Instructions for the evening service often looked something 
like this: 


M(c)ra TOrO(X) * BB+ Ka * WaMA(T) CTOIO I1(C)pto * KOCTA/HTHHAÀ * H CJICHBI * 
Be(d) - Ha TH B'b3BBAX' * / OYCTABJLAIOTb CTH(X)B'5 * S * H IIOIOTB IIO JIBO/HIIH 
cTi(x)pbI * T * rma(c) «+ no(n) * Jacrb 3Hameu + / Ha cia(B) + u HBI(H) * 6(0) * 
IIpo(K) * Ha crH(X)BH5 * cTi(x)pbI * / * T * Bb okrau(I) * u croro rzia(c) + H + O 
rpbciraBb/Hoe YONO * H 6(0) * rpe(r) - He roers (c) * Hb JTHa/KOH * pekimo . 
rpbMoyrpo(c) + 6brBae(T) - Gnoyrnre(g).?* 


Ofthe same month * on* 21 * in memory ofthe holy emperors + Constantine + and 
Helena * Ves[pers] * at Lord I have cried * [they] establish versicles * 6 * and sing 
twice the stichera * 3 * tone * 4* pod[oben] * You have given a sign * at glor[y] * and 
now ° theo[tokion] * prok[eimenon] * at aposticha * stichera * 3 * in the Octoechos 
+ and [for the] saints tone * 8 * O glorious wonder + and bo[gorodichen] + 
trop[arion] * is not sung * but the deacon * having said * wisdom * there is + 
a dismissal. 


3? A description of various ecclesiastical roles may be found in TAS, pp. 386-87, 408. On the 
initiation procedures for minor clerics in medieval Rus, see Golubinskii, Istorii russkoi tserkvi, vol. 
II, pp. $32-34. On the personnel at early medieval Byzantine cenobitic monasteries, see Anderson 
and Parenti, A Byzantine Monastic Office, pp. 22-24; I. I. Sokolov, Sostoianie monashestva 
v Vizantiiskoi Tserkvi s serediny LX do nachala XIII veka (842-1204) (St Petersburg, 2003), pp. 326-27. 
TAS, p. 344. 
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As this brief example indicates, the information in the typicon was sparse 
and highly specialized. It comprised a string of abbreviations and symbols, 
mostly referring to various genres of chants and hymns. The message was 
all but indecipherable to the untrained, yet when the clerics of the Caves 
consulted it, they quickly recognized what they needed to do. 

In this case, they saw that it was 21 May and the feast of Saints 
Constantine and Helena. The rubrics first called for the singing of three 
stichera (cmuxupa), short hymns devoted to the theme of the feast. They 
were to be sung twice each, following the chanting of ‘Lord, I have cried’ 
(Tocrrozu B033Bax’), a composite of psalms repeated every evening prior 
to the clergy’s procession into the altar. For this feast, however, the entry 
specified more than just the number of hymns. It also indicated the 
manner in which they should be performed. Byzantine church music 
was based on a system of eight modes, or tones (27ac), and the entry called 
for the stichera to be sung in the fourth tone, after the fashion of another 
hymn with the incipit, “You have given a sign’ (‘lacTb 3HameH’).** 
Following these instructions, the clergy found the familiar abbreviation 
for the exclamation, ‘Glory to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 
Spirit, now and ever, and unto ages of ages’ (caaea u neine). The typicon 
then directed them to sing a theotokion (60z0poduyen) in honour of the 
Mother of God, after which they were told to chant the prokeimenon 
(npokumen), a verse taken from the psalms or biblical canticles and 
repeated three times. Next, the clerics were instructed to perform three 
aposticha (cmuxoeneie cmuxupbl): two from the Octoechos (Oxmoux) 
and one for the saints, sung in the eighth tone, to the melody of ‘O 
Glorious Wonder'.?? Finally, the passage dictated the singing of an addi- 
tional theotokion and also noted that the troparion of the feast (mponapb) 
should not be performed in its normal place, following the deacon’s 
intonation of ‘Wisdom!’ The entry concluded with a brief note indicating 
that a dismissal should be said.** 

The clerics were able to make sense of this shorthand because they 
knew the ‘ordinary’ of the office by heart. Every day, regardless of the 
feast or season, these men attended a cycle of services closely connected 
with the rising and setting of the sun. The ‘propers’ of a feast — the 


3° The musical culture of early Rus is discussed in T. F. Vladyshevskaia, ‘Tipografskii Ustav 
i muzykal'naia kul'tura Drevnei Rusi XI-XII vekov’, in B. V. Uspenskii (ed.), Tipografskii 
ustav: ustav s kondakarem kontsa XI-nachala XII veka (Moscow, 2006), vol. III, pp. 111-204. For 
an introduction to Byzantine music, see Alexander Lingas, ‘Music’, in R. Cormack, J. F. Haldon, 
and E. Jeffreys (eds.), The Oxford Handbook of Byzantine Studies (Oxford, 2008), pp. 915-38. 

33 On the number of stikhera sung at Vespers in early Rus, see O. A. Krasheninnikova, 
Drevneslavianskii Oktoikh sv. Klimenta arkhiepiskopa Okhridskogo (Moscow, 2006), pp. 333-40. 

?* A glossary of twelfth-century liturgical terms can be found in D. M. Petras, The Typicon of Patriarch 
Alexis the Studite: Novgorod-St Sophia, 1136 (Cleveland, 1991), pp. 113-36. 
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hymns, canons, and scripture readings — changed every twenty-four 
hours, but the core structure of daily worship did not. The basic 
skeleton of the services remained invariable, whether the calendar 
showed Christmas or Ascension or a simple feria for an obscure 
Roman martyr. Vespers was always evensong, prayer at sundown. 
Matins was always the early morning service, lauds to God at dawn. 
The divine liturgy always followed the third and sixth hours. With very 
few exceptions, such as high holy days like Easter, these services 
occurred at the same time, followed the same unchanging order, and 
comprised the same primary components. Entries in the typicon were 
therefore recorded in a kind of code because they were intended for an 
audience for whom such things were already second nature. Priest- 
monks, deacons, and readers were extremely familiar with the ordo of 
the daily office, and so they instantly understood where variable ele- 
ments like stichera or troparia should be performed.?? 

Perhaps just as importantly, they also knew where to find these 
materials. The typicon was merely a guidebook, not 
a comprehensive script. It did not provide the texts for the prayers 
said in the sanctuary, or the Scriptures proclaimed in the nave, or the 
hymns sung on the kliros. These pieces were contained in a multitude 
of other church books, which also needed to be readied before the start 
of the service: the Euchologion, Horologion, Menaion, Octoechos, 
Irmologion, Kondakariia, Sticherarion, Evangelium, Apostol, and 
Psalter, among others. The celebrants began with the ustav, however, 
because this was the book that regulated all the rest. It told them which 
hymns to sing from the Menaion, which kathisma to read from the 
Psalter, which irmos to chant from the Irmologion, which pericopes to 
read from the Gospel lectionary, and so on. Thus, after learning these 
details from the ustav, the clergymen next turned to arranging the 
many other church books still required for the performance of that 
evening’s rite. 


DRESSING, BOWING, KISSING, CROSSING 


Meanwhile, on the other side of the iconostasis, the brethren of the 
monastery were also preparing for the start of the service. They entered 
through the main doors of the church into the narthex (npumeop) and 
began to enact a number of private, informal entrance rituals. One by 
one, the monks turned to the east and faced the royal doors (yapcxue 
epama), the central gates of the iconostasis, located directly in front of the 


55 R. Taft, ‘Mount Athos’, pp. 179-94. 
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altar.*° Here their gaze probably fell upon a large icon of Christ, illumi- 
nated by candlelight to the right of the doors, and then perhaps upon the 
monastery’s prized wonder-working icon of the Mother of God 
(Hamecmuaa uKoHa), which was said to have been donated by the 
Virgin herself.” In reverence to the holiness of the place, the brethren 
performed a full prostration and ‘piously made the sign of the cross over 
their bodies with their fingers’.** Returning to their feet, they continued 
forward into the nave, the main body of the church, where they probably 
began to venerate the relics and mosaic icons lining the stone walls.?? 
They did so by approaching the holy pictures or bones, bowing to the 
ground and crossing themselves, and then kissing the sacred objects in 
a traditional spot, such as the hands or feet.*° Once these gestures were 
complete, the monks took up their appointed positions in the church, 
from where they made one final prostration in the direction of their 
spiritual supervisor, the hegumen.*" 

Four ranks of monks stood praying in the nave. The lowliest of these 
were newly admitted members who had arrived at the monastery less than 
a year ago, and who still dressed in laymen’s clothes. They were joined by 
novices in traditional monastic attire who had been tested in the spiritual 
life for up to three years, though they had yet to take vows or receive the 
tonsure. Alongside them, fingering their prayer rope or perhaps whisper- 
ing a psalm, stood the tonsured monks: those who had been accepted into 
the ‘little schema’ (manaa cxuma) and the more veteran brothers, far 
fewer in number, who had been inducted into the ‘great angelic schema’ 
(eenukaa aueeneckaa cxuma).** These men wore long beards and donned 
the full monastic habit. It consisted of a chiton (xumon), an ankle-length, 
sleeveless linen garment tied at the waist with a leather belt. Beneath the 
chiton the monks wore a hair shirt (@2acanuya) and atop it an analav 
(auazae), a four-cornered rectangular cloth wrapped about the upper 
body in the shape of a cross. The analav was mostly obscured, however, 
by the long, full capes that the brethren draped across their shoulders and 
fastened at the collar. These were known as mantles (vanmua), and they 


3° A description of the iconostasis in medieval Rus may be found in Golubinskii, Istoriia russkoi 


tserkvi, vol. I, pp. 200-29. On church building in the period, see P. A. Rappaport, Building the 
Churches of Kievan Russia (New York, 1995). 

Paterik, p. 7. Instructions for placing candles in front of icons are preserved in TAS, pp. 419-20. 
See also John Thomas and Angela Constantinides (eds.), Byzantine Monastic Foundation Documents 
(Washington DC, 2000), vol. I, pp. 484, 742, 753. 

3* TAS, p. 402. 

In an unusual twist, relics in the main church at the Caves were apparently placed under the walls 
of the church and the images of the saints depicted above them. See the Paterik, p. 9. 

Evidence for this sort of icon veneration is found in various places of the Paterik, see pp. 15, 93, 
192, 199, 212. 

4" TAS, p.402.  *' Golubinskii, Istoriia russkoi tserkvi, pp. 670—75. 
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complemented the small, round, veiled caps, or kukul’ (kykyze), with 
which the monks covered their heads. The exact design and dimensions 
of the ensemble could vary, but one aspect remained unchanged. 
A monk’s wardrobe was always and entirely black. The colour was so 
ubiquitous, in fact, that in Byzantium and Rus, monks came to be called 
after the shade of their ecclesiastical uniform. They were known simply as 
the ‘black ones’ (vepueu or uepHopu3zey), a term that is still used to refer to 
monastics in modern Russian and Ukrainian.** 

The austerity of the monastic habit stood in stark contrast to the ornate 
vestments worn by the celebrants in the altar.** Their elaborately embroi- 
dered white garments shimmered amidst the burning incense and candle- 
light, as they moved about the sanctuary and made a few final 
preparations. The officiating priest dressed in a podriznik (nodpusnuk), 
a long gown reaching to the floor and girded with a belt, similar to the 
western alb. Around his neck, falling down over the chest nearly to the 
ankles, was a strip of fabric called the ephitrachelion (enumpaxuap), or 
stole. It hung beneath the outermost liturgical vestment, the chasuble or 
phelonion (genou), a round, highly decorative garment with a hole cut 
in the middle for the head, rather like a poncho. A pectoral cross 
(aukoAnuoH), depicting the Crucifixion and perhaps containing 
a precious relic, rested upon the priest’s bosom and completed the 
picture. The deacon standing nearby was outfitted similarly. He wore 
a sticharion (cmuxapb), a floor-length silk garment that was all but 
indistinguishable from the priestly podriznik. Unlike the chief celebrant, 
however, he draped a long, thin ribbon known as an orarion (opapb) 
diagonally across his shoulders and torso. 

This garment served more than merely a sartorial purpose. It also 
served to remind the deacon of his lofty calling. Turning the ribbon 
over in his hands, he found stitched upon it the song of the angels: 
‘Holy, Holy, Holy’.4° Here was the exultant, ecstatic cry of the 
seraphim and cherubim, as they flew before the throne of God and 
beheld his glory. Here, embroidered on a piece of clothing, was the 
reason for all of the prayers, bows, and kisses. The celebrants were now 
ready to begin the liturgical ascent, to lead their community into 
a different spiritual dimension, into a kingdom not of this world. 
The hour had come for the brethren of the Caves to worship their 
thrice-holy God. 


55 Ibid., p. 676-88. See also Karel C. Innemée, Ecclesiastical Dress in the Medieval Near East (Leiden, 
1992), pp. 107-29. 

^* Clerical attire is described in TAS, pp. 389-90. 

^5 Golubinskii, Istoriia russkoi tserkvi, pp. 252—70. — *° Ibid., p. 261. 
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The semantron had fallen silent. Oil lamps burned in front of the holy 
images and clouds of incense billowed from behind the royal doors. The 
brethren stood quietly in the nave, facing the sanctuary, awaiting 
the opening blessing. A lamp-lighter stoked the coals in the censer, as the 
celebrants solemnly assumed their traditional positions around the altar. 
Directly before them on the holy table stood a large cross, possibly of silver 
or gold, beneath which flickered the seven candles ofa candelabra. A small, 
highly ornate tabernacle was also placed there, alongside a Gospel lection- 
ary encased in precious metals.^ The priest-monk raised his hands towards 
the heavens and loudly pronounced the introductory prayer: “Blessed is the 
kingdom of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, now and 
forever and unto the ages of ages.’ The reader responded, ‘Amen’, and 
continued with the prayer of invocation, ‘O Heavenly King’.** Next came 
the nightly chanting of Psalm 103, a lengthy meditation on the power of 
God and the majesty of his Creation. Reading from the Horologion 
(Yacocaoe), the reader rhythmically chanted of an omnipotent deity, 
‘clothed in honour and majesty’, who ‘laid the foundations of the earth’ 
and gave to all ‘their food in due season’.*” 

The ancient verses filled the church, echoing across the stone walls and 
mosaic floors, yet the priest in the sanctuary paid them little heed. He was 
engaged with a different matter, requiring a different set of prayers and 
a different church book. As the reader chanted the psalm, the priest 
opened the Euchologion (Eexonozuu or Cayorceóuuk), the text contain- 
ing the prayers and litanies said by the officiating clergy at every service of 
the daily cycle, as well as during the rites of baptism, chrismation, 
marriage, burial, and confession.?? Hidden behind the veil of the iconos- 
tasis, he proceeded to recite a series of ‘secret’ prayers asking for God's 
mercy, guidance, and intercession. In the first prayer, for instance, he 
prayed silently or in a low voice: 


TH + IIIeJIDBIH * H MJI(C)TBEIH + JIOJITOTbDITBJIHB'S * Ï MHOTOMJI(C)TB'b BHyIIIH 
MJITBy + HalIIO * Ï B'BHMH + IJI(C)A MOJIeHHKd Haero * CTBODH C HaMH 
3HaMeHHe Bb OJITO * HACTABH HbI Ha IIYTb TBO! + 1a XOM Bb icTHHb TBOei 
* B'b3BeCeJIH * cpJia - Hama KIKO a ÓOIITHCA HMeHH TBOETO CTTO ° 3aHe 
BeJIHK'b ECH TBI TBODAH UIOJIeCA * ThI ecu 6b eJIHH5 * i H(c)b r107100ua Tebe 


47 Ibid., pp. 166—74. 


M. Zheltov, ‘Chiny vecherni i utreni v drevnerusskikh sluzhebnikakh studiiskoi epokhi', BT, 43— 
44 (2012), p. 462. 

Psalm 103:5, 27. Psalm 104 in the western Christian tradition. 

T. I. Afanas'eva, Liturgii Ioanna Zlatousta i Vasiliia Velikogo v slavianskoi traditsii (po sluzhebnikam XT- 
XV wv.) (Moscow, 2015), pp. 10—11, 34-35. 
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Bb 63bXb TH * CHJIHBIH. MJI(C)TbIO * H OJITbIH. KD'BIIOCTHIO * IIOMaTATH H Crí(ca) 
TH * BCA yIIOBaIOIIIaKi Ha iMA cTOe TBoe.?' 


O Lord, generous and merciful, long-suffering and plenteous in mercy, give ear 
to our prayer and attend to the voice of our supplication. Work in us a sign for 
good. Guide us in your way, that we may walk in your truth. Make glad our 
hearts, that we may fear your holy name. For you are great and work wonders, 
you alone are God, and there is none like you among the gods. O Lord, strong in 
mercy and good in might, help and save all who hope in your holy name. 


Petitions ofthis kind were an important part of the daily office. The chief 
celebrant recited as many as nine such prayers at vespers, twelve at matins, 
and no fewer than seventeen at divine liturgy.” These prayers were 
repeated every day, no matter the feast or season, and they tended to 
recapitulate the main theme of each service. As a result, the clergy in the 
altar were privy to an additional set of sacred narratives, to an additional 
telling of the core mythos, which went unseen and unheard by the 
faithful in the nave. 

The priest finished the secret prayers and the reader finished the psalm. 
The deacon emerged from the sanctuary and assumed his customary 
position at the centre of the ambo, in front of the royal doors. Turning 
his back to the congregation, he faced the altar and intoned the litany of 
peace (wupuaa exmenuaA), a series of eleven entreaties directed at the Lord 
and punctuated with the refrain, ‘Lord, have mercy.’ The opening 
petitions focused on spiritual blessings. The deacon prayed ‘for the 
peace from above and the salvation of our souls’, ‘for the peace of the 
whole world and the welfare of the holy churches of God’. He remem- 
bered the ecclesiastical establishment, starting with the ruling archbishop, 
whom he prayed for by name, followed by ‘the most honourable priest- 
hood and diaconate in Christ’ and ‘all the clergy and people’. Next to be 
commemorated were the political rulers of the day. The deacon suppli- 
cated ‘for our right-believing and God-protected prince, [name], and for 
all of his boyars and for all of his warriors’. He further implored God to 
help the prince and enable him to ‘trample all of his enemies and 
adversaries under his feet’. The entreaties soon pivoted from the powerful 
to the powerless. The deacon prayed ‘for those sailing at sea and travel- 
ling, for the sick and the suffering, for prisoners and their salvation’. He 
asked for deliverance ‘from every affliction, wrath, misfortune, and 


5' Sluzhebnik, Sof. 518, ll. 1-5, ed. T. I. Afanas'eva, E. V. Krushel’nitskaia, O. V. Motygin, and 
A. S. Slutskii, www.byzantinorossica.org.ru/sof-catalog/ 518/518  o.html (accessed December 
2017). 

5* Afanas'eva, Liturgii Ioanna Zlatousta i Vasiliia Velikogo, pp. 34-35. Zheltov, ‘Chiny vecherni 
i utreni', pp. 450-55. 

53 Zheltov, ‘Chiny vecherni i utreni’, pp. 459-60. 
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necessity’. Finally, bowing in the direction ofa large icon of Mary to the 
left of the royal doors, he repeated the standard hortatory ending: 
‘Commemorating our most holy, most pure, most blessed, and glorious 
Lady Theotokos and Ever-Virgin Mary with all the saints, let us commit 
ourselves and each other, and all our lives unto Christ our God.’** 

Vespers had barely begun. Only a single psalm, a single litany, and a few 
priestly prayers had been said. Yet a crucial characteristic of East Roman 
liturgy was already apparent: the tendency to unite multiple narratives 
from multiple periods of sacred history in a single liturgical moment. Just 
now, the reader had chanted the sacred verses of David while the priest 
prayed a late antique Byzantine prayer and the deacon implored Jesus 
Christ on behalf of the contemporary political regime. These were not 
separate and distinct entities confined to their respective eras and recited 
one at a time. Rather, the entire history of salvation unfolded simulta- 
neously during the celebration of the rite. The sacred stories of the 
Israelites, the early church, and the Christian Roman empire blended 
together into a single, seamless liturgical past. 

Perhaps nowhere was this better exemplified than during the singing of 
‘Lord, I Have Cried’, a collection of chants that took place shortly after 
the opening litany and the nightly kathisma reading from the Psalter. 
During this segment, the reader and the choir took turns performing 
verses and festal stichera antiphonally. As the deacon censed the sanctu- 
ary, the choir began to sing the words of psalm 140: ‘Lord, I have cried 
unto thee, hear me. Hear me, O Lord ... Let my prayer be set forth in 
your sight as incense and let the lifting up of my hands be an evening 
sacrifice.’ The reader responded with selected verses from psalms 141, 
129, and 116, in between which the choir chanted the appointed stichera 
from one of two books, the Menaion (Munes) or Sticherarion 
(Cmuxupapb).°> Thus, to continue using the feast of Saints Constantine 
and Helena as an example, once the reader had finished the verse, ‘If you 
should mark iniquities, O Lord: O Lord, who shall stand? For with you 
there is forgiveness’, the choir answered with the first sticherion of the 
feast, chanted in the fourth tone: 


Opoyxxue KpeIIbKO * IfbCapeBM HallleMOy JIaCTb * KPbCTb TBOH WbCTBHBIH * 
HMBJKe I[bCapbCTBOBA * Hà 3eMJIH IIDaBEJIBHO * CHAB Bbpolo * ITbcapbcTBa 
HeOecbHaaro  cuogo0Hcid  MHJOCbDJUbeMb CH * Cb HAMHXE TH 
YUIOBBKONIOObHOe * CbMOTpeHHe CJIaBHM P * HCyCe MHJIOCTHBBIH CPIIace 
Zoynrawr nari.^? 


54 Afanas'eva, Liturgii Ioanna Zlatousta i Vasiliia Velikogo, pp. 296-97. 
55 Instructions for the chanting of verses during ‘Lord, I have cried’ are found in TAS, p. 407. 
59 Sin. 166, 124.1. 
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You gave a mighty weapon to our emperor Constantine, your precious 
cross, by which he reigned on earth righteously, shone forth in faith, and 
has been vouchsafed the kingdom of heaven by your loving-kindness. 
Wherefore, we glorify your loving dispensation, O merciful Jesus, the saviour 
of our souls. 


The reader continued with the next verse, ‘For your name’s sake have 
I waited patiently for you, O Lord; my soul has waited patiently for your 
word, my soul has hoped in the Lord’, and the choir responded with 
the second sticherion: 


Tactb u1oBbko:ro6bue * GorouscrHBoy oyM8 TH OyTOJIBHHKÓ * rrpbMyJIpocTb 
COJIOMOHIO * JIABBI/IOBOY KDOTOCTE * aIIOCTOJIbCKOe I1paBoBbpne * AKO UbCapb 
I[bCAapeMb * H TOCIIOJb FOCIDJBCTBOyIOHIHHMP * Cb HHMEXe TH 
MHJIOCbDJIeHOe + CbMOTpeHWe CJABHMPb * HCyCe MHEJIOCTHBBIH CBIIace 
n[yuraw? nanur].?? 


You gave to your pious favorite, O Lover of mankind, the wisdom of Solomon, 
the meekness of David, and the Orthodoxy ofthe apostles, for you are the king of 
kings and Lord of lords. With him, we glorify your loving dispensation, 
O merciful Jesus, the saviour of our souls. 


The reader chanted a third verse, ‘From the morning watch until night, 
from the morning watch let Israel hope in the Lord', and the choir 
followed with the third sücherion, again invoking the emperor 
Constantine: 


IIppBbru r'okopeóOa * ribpipoypoy NpHcHonaMATb LWecapto * BOJICIO XPbCTa TbI 
IIO3HaB* * Oora Ke H UbCapA * BbCbx'b Garo bres * BECAKOMOy H2aJIOy * 
H BjracTH rpbOorrburaaro * TbMb TH xpbcroJro6bue * rrcapbcTBOo oyrnpaBHB? * 
Hcyce MHJIOCTHBBIH c'»race joyniaM[e nari." 


You were the first to submit the royal purple willingly to Christ, O ever- 
memorable emperor. You thereby came to know God, the emperor of 
all, benefactor of every beginning, and greatest power. Wherefore, you 
were granted an empire, O Christ-lover, by merciful Jesus, the saviour of 
our souls. 


'The reader went on to chant an additional three verses, and the choir 
repeated each hymn once more, as instructed in the typicon. He then 
chanted the standard doxology to the Trinity, and the choir finished with 
a hymn devoted to the Mother of God, in the appropriate tone of the 
week. Thus, should the feast of Saints Constantine and Helena have fallen 
on a Sunday during the weekly cycle of the first tone, the choir would 
have sung: 


57 Ibid., 124.1. — ?* Ibid., 124.2. 
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Tappusioy npoBhbrirapbrrro * Kb WBS A palocTh Cb ylacbMb B'BIETPIIIAAIIIe CA 
* BLCbXb BJIaJIBIK2 * Bb TeOb CBATBMP KOBbYE3S - KAKOXKE peue IIDaBb/IbHBIH 
JIaBBIJTb * IAB CA IrpocrpaH uri HeOeCb * IIOHOIIIBIIHKI 342KHT6JLA CBOeTO 
* CHABA B'BCeJIBIIIIOOyMOY CA Bb TA * CJI3Bà IIDOIIIB/IBIIIOOYMOy HC TeOe + 
CJIABa CBOÓOXKBIIIIOOYMOY HbI DOXXbCTB'bMb CBOHMb.?? 


When Gabriel announced the joy to the virgin, at that sound the master of all 
became incarnate within you, the holy tabernacle. You were shown to be more 
spacious than the heavens, as the righteous David said, having borne your 
creator. Glory to him who made his abode within you! Glory to him who 
came forth from you! Glory to him who has set us free by your birth-giving! 


These four stichera represented only a tiny fraction of the thousands and 
thousands of hymns chanted over the course ofthe liturgical year. Yet one 
can already distinguish in them the lineaments of an independent narrative 
world, of a distinctively Byzantine liturgical past. In these brief lines, the 
exploits of a fourth-century Roman emperor are interwoven with the 
history of Israel and the founding myths of the New Testament church. 
Constantine is presented as the direct successor to David, Solomon, and the 
apostles. He is granted an empire by Christ himself and awarded the 
‘mighty weapon’ ofthe cross. All the while, the sacred poetry ofthe psalter 
frames and intersects the Roman narrative. David prophesies, Christ saves, 
the Virgin conceives, the apostles preach, and Constantine conquers: all 
this in the service of the same God, who gradually reveals and executes his 
divine plan, in age after age, from the courts of Solomon, to the 
Crucifixion, to the conversion of the Roman Empire. 

Vespers continued with the evening entrance ritual. The clergy exited the 
altar and gathered in the nave. From there the deacon intoned the vozglas, 
"Wisdom, attend!’, and the celebrants paraded into the altar, through the 
open royal doors, as the priest recited yet another secret prayer. Then 
commenced the singing of perhaps the most celebrated and ancient of 
evening hymns, the Phos Hilarion (Ceeme muxut), from the Horologion: 


CBh(re) TH(xbIM) CTIA cCJaBbBI * ÓescMpbTHaro 0a HO(c)Haro + cTTO 
OjKeHHaro iy Xa CHa Oxia - npunre(m)maro Ha sana(m)a CJHbIIOy * 
BHIBBÞOIe cBb(r) BeuepsHiu - roeMb Gila CHa M CTro Jixa 6a + JOCTOHHb 
ecu Ha BCA BpbMeHa * ITbTb O'BITH TICHI rrpbrro (I1) 6mbrMg + THe Oxia 3XHBOTb 
aA MHpoy + Tbwxxe MHpb TA CIIaBHTb. ^ 


59 Tipografskii ustav: Ustav s kondakarem kontsa XI-nachala XII veka, ed. B. A. Uspenskii (Moscow, 
2006), vol. II, pp. 219-20. 

Krakovskii Chasoslov 1491 g., p. 44, www.irbis-nbuv.gov.ua/ulib/item/UKR 0007778 (accessed 
December 2017). Earlier versions ofthe hymn may be found in RNB Q.p.I. 67 and Sof. 522, 523, 
$24. 
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O gladsome light of the holy glory of the immortal father, heavenly, holy, blessed 
Jesus Christ, Son of God. Now that we have come to the setting of the sun and 
behold the light of evening, we praise God: Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. For 
meet it is at all times to worship you with voices of praise, O Son of God and 
giver of life. Wherefore, all the world glorifies you. 


The officiating priest carried on with tidings of peace. Turning around 
towards the brethren, he blessed them and said, ‘Peace be with you all.’ 
The choir and the people answered, ‘And with your spirit’, and the deacon 
once more pronounced the vozglas, Wisdom!" The voice of the reader 
was the next to be heard, announcing the evening prokeimenon. This was 
followed by two more sets of secret prayers and litanies. During the litany 
of fervent supplication (cyey6aa exmenus) — so-called because the choir 
answered with three consecutive cries of ‘Lord, have mercy'- the deacon 
prayed again for ‘the pious and God-protected prince’ and for his ‘power, 
victory, peace, health, and salvation'.^^ In the second, shorter litany of 
supplication (npocumemubnaa exmenua), the deacon requested, among 
other things, ‘a Christian ending to our lives, painless, blameless, and 
peaceful, and a good defence before the dread judgement seat of 
Christ’.°? Once the litanies had been said, the celebrant recited the ‘prayer 
of the bowing of heads’ (zaeonpeknonuan monumea). He asked God to 
guard the faithful ‘at all times, both during this present evening and in the 
approaching night, from every foe, from all adverse powers of the devil, 
and from vain thoughts and evil imaginations’. 

At this point, the service moved once more from the concerns of the 
present to the memory of the sacred past. Another series of hymns, known as 
aposticha (cmuxoenveie cmuxupol), continued to intertwine the mythology 
of Christ and Constantine, of the early church and the Christian Roman 
empire. As noted earlier, the typicon stipulated the singing of three stichera: 
two in the tone of the week and one for the saints. But the choir could not 
simply turn the page and sing these hymns in proper order. For like the 
theotokion chanted at the conclusion of ‘Lord, I have cried’, the aposticha 
were not located in the Menaion or Sticherarion, alongside the other verses 
for Constantine and Helena. Rather, the singers were instructed to look in 
the Octoechos (Oxmoux), or ‘book of the eight tones’, the liturgical volume 
containing the hymnody for each day of the revolving eight-week cycle of 
musical melodies. These materials were housed in a different church book 
for the simple reason that they belonged to a different liturgical rotation. 
They were part of the weekly cycle, the series of commemorations repeated 


61 s T. " 
Zheltov, ‘Chiny vecherni i utreni’, p. 459. 

© Afanas'eva, Liturgii Ioanna Zlatousta i Vasiliia Velikogo, pp. 3017302. © Ibid., pp. 307-308. 

^* Ibid. 
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every seven days, independent of the feasts prescribed in the Synaxarion. 
Each Sunday of the year, for instance, was devoted to the Resurrection, 
every Monday to the angelic powers, every Tuesday to Saint John the 
Forerunner, and on down the line. Depending on what day of the week 
a feast happened to fall, the choir turned to the Octoechos and chanted the 
hymns assigned there, in the appropriate tone. So, if we once again posit that 
21 May coincided with a Sunday during the weekly cycle of the first tone, 
the choir would have sung: 


Crp(c)Tiro TBoero xp(c)re +  crpacreit CBOOONMXOMCA * H BOCKp(c)Hiemb 
TBOHM'b H3 HCTJIBHIA W30aBHXOMCA * r(c)1u citaBa TeOb.^? 


By your passion, O Christ, we have been set free from sufferings and by your 
resurrection we have been delivered from corruption. O Lord, glory to you. 


The reader then chanted the appointed psalm verses from the 
Horologion, and the singers continued with the second sticherion from 
the Octoechos: 


Ja pagi8erca rBapb nca * Ja BECEIATCA pSKaMH * Ma BOCILIeIIIST KI3bIIIBI 
C'b BeceJlieMs * xp(c)roc? 60 cilc» HAITE Ha Kp(c)Tb rpurao3ju rpbxu HAIMA 
* H CMepTb OyMepTBHB5 * XKHBOT'b HaM JIapOBà * IIaJIIIIATO alaMa BCepOJIHATO 
BOCKDHBBIII * IAKO WIBBKOJIOBeIb.”” 


Let Creation rejoice, let the heavens cheer, let the nations clap their hands for 
joy. For Christ our saviour has nailed our sins to the cross. And having slain death 
and raised up fallen Adam, the progenitor of all, he has granted us life, for he loves 
mankind. 


These stichera were subject to constant change, contingent on the daily 
and weekly cycles, whereas the final sticherion in honour of the saints was 
probably not. It seems to have remained stable and was chanted in the 
eighth tone: 


PajuoyucA KOCTAHTHHe npbMyjpe * IIpaBOBepHA HCTOWUbHHK' b * HaIIAAIG 
BbCeTJIa * CJIàJVbKBIHMH BOJIAMH * MOND C'EJIHBHBHOyIO BbCIO * pajIOYHCA 
KOpeHH OTb Heroxe IIpo3AO0e MION * NATAH IIbpK'bBb XPbCTOBOY * 
paca IIOXBAJO KOHBIIEM'b * CJIABbHe KDbCTBKIHBCKBIHM' b * I[bCAapeM'b 
ubpBbe - pagi8uca pajocru * Bbcbw BbpbHBIUM.”* 


65 Krasheninnikova, Drevneslavianskii Oktoikh, pori 

°° Okhtoikh, serich Osmoglasnik (Moscow, 1981), pp. 25-26. The aposticha reflects the first printed 
version from 1491. For a list of the unpublished medieval manuscripts containing the hymn, see 
Krasheninnikova, Drevneslavianskii Oktoikh, pp. 24-6. See also M. Zheltov and E. Bulaev, 
‘Stikhiry voskresnogo oktoikha v Drevnem Tropologii’, Khristianskoe chtenie, 3 (2018), pp. 
94-111. 

^" Okhtoikh, pp. 25-26. °° Sin. 166, 124.2. 
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Rejoice, O Constantine most wise, the source of right belief, ever watering all 
things under the sun with sweet waters! Rejoice, O root from which sprouted 
forth the fruit that nourishes the church of Christ! Rejoice, O boast of the ends 
[of the earth], first in glory among Christian emperors! Rejoice, O joy of all the 
faithful! 


With the singing of these words, the vespers service began to draw to an 
end. The choir chanted the song of Saint Simeon the God-Receiver, ‘O 
Lord, now let your servant depart in peace’, followed by the Trisagion 
and the Lord's Prayer. The deacon cried out, “Wisdom!’, one last time, 
and the priest and the choir responded with a series of concluding 
declamations. Finally, the priest came out onto the ambo and pronounced 
the ancient dismissal prayer (monumea omnycmnaa): ‘May Christ our 
true God, who arose from the dead, through the intercessions of his most 
pure mother; of the holy, glorious and all-praised apostles; of Saints 
Constantine and Helena, whose memory we celebrate today; of the 
holy and righteous ancestors of God, Joachim and Anna; and of all the 
saints, have mercy on us and save us, for He is good and the lover of 
mankind.'^? 

The dismissal was particularly instructive, since it encompassed in 
microcosm the sacred story that had been told at vespers and that would 
continue to unfold over the next twenty-four hours, as the celebration 
carried on through compline, midnight office, matins, hours, and divine 
liturgy. The clergy and brethren of the Caves had learned in prayer after 
prayer, and hymn after hymn, that God had saved the world and that the 
emperor of the Roman Empire and his mother had played a crucial role in 
this divine plan. They were therefore worthy to be mentioned in the 
same breath as Jesus and Mary, to be members of the same sacred past as 
the apostles, Joachim and Anna, and all the saints. The liturgical past was 
not something remote and completed, once and for all, but rather an open 
and ongoing narrative. The story of human salvation had not ended on 
the last page of the New Testament, just as it had not ended on the last 
page of the Torah. New feasts could be added to the Synaxarion. New 
hymns could be written in the Menaion. New icons could be painted on 
the walls. Constantine could appear beside Christ, and the Roman 
Empire could be saved like the Israelites of old. All it took was the saint- 
making, past-making technology of Christian liturgy. And we shall find, 
in the second half of this book, that this was a technology which could be 
installed in new lands and gradually bring forth new generations of sacred 
heroes. 


^ On the dismissal for vespers in early Rus, see Zheltov, ‘Chiny vecherni i utreni’, p. 463. 
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We should also keep in mind, moreover, that the feast of Saints 
Constantine and Helena was only one celebration among hundreds, 
one plot-line in a much grander narrative. The Byzantine liturgical past 
was ritually reconstructed morning, evening, and night, 365 days a year. It 
was not fully enunciated at a single service or in the hymnography of 
a single saint. Rather, it was indoctrinated steadily, feast by feast, saint by 
saint, over the course of the entire year. The immensity of the liturgical 
past, with its hundreds of services and thousands of hymns, therefore 
precludes comprehensive treatment. Any attempt to describe the con- 
tinuous, round-the-clock, year-long ritual performance is doomed to be 
reductive and cursory. For every feast brought to the reader’s attention, 
there are dozens and dozens that must remain unmentioned. For every 
hymn offered as an example, there are several thousand that must be 
ignored. There is simply no adequate way to convey twelve months of 
lived liturgical experience in a few paragraphs of academic prose. 

In what follows, I shall therefore endeavour to recover the liturgical 
past by providing the contents of a few hymns, from a handful of 
Byzantine services. The selections are neither exhaustive, nor even parti- 
cularly significant. A similar exercise could be conducted using any of the 
many, many other feasts of the liturgical year, which I have not the space 
to mention. If there is a bias in my choices, it is perhaps in favour of 
particularly Roman feasts, at the expense of more ancient celebrations 
such as Easter or Christmas. I assume my readers are familiar with the basic 
narratives of these festivals. They are perhaps less acquainted, however, 
with the expansive and uniquely Roman mythology that was broadcast at 
lesser-known feasts. 

What stories did these more obscure services tell? How and when had 
they developed? Where, in other words, had the liturgical past come from 
and what was its purpose? These are the questions I shall seek to answer in 
the final pages of the chapter, as I take leave of the vespers service at the 
Caves monastery and turn once again to the broader role of liturgy in the 
medieval Mediterranean world. 


THE BYZANTINE LITURGICAL PAST 


The ritual past that came to Rus in the tenth and eleventh centuries was 
the product of nearly ten centuries of Christian myth-making. Before 
the midnight vigils and ecumenical councils, before even the Bible, 
Christianity was a storytelling community, a religion formulated as 
narrative discourse." The stories told and retold concerned the life of 


7° J. Metz, ‘Kleine Apologie des Erzahlens‘, Concilium, 9 (1973), pp. 334-42. 
polog PP 
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a supernatural hero, Jesus of Nazareth, and in primitive Christianity 
these stories were pluriform.^' A multitude of Christianities flourished 
in the second century, and the version of the religion canonized in the 
New Testament represented only a particular form of Christian con- 
gregation that emerged by degrees from the second to fourth 
centuries." During that time, the members of a centrist brand of 
Christianity were able to create the impression of a single, mono- 
linear history of the church. They did so by carefully selecting and 
arranging anonymous and pseudonymous writings, which were attrib- 
uted to revered figures at the beginning of Christian time. Thus, as the 
editors of the New Testament saw things, the history of salvation was 
foretold by the prophets of Israel and accomplished through the incar- 
nation of the God-man, Jesus Christ. The ‘good news’ of his death and 
resurrection was subsequently spread throughout the Mediterranean 
world by the apostles, whose teachings continued to be guarded and 
passed down by their direct successors, the bishops. The problem with 
this charter, according to Burton Mack, was that ‘it is neither an 
authentic account of Christian beginnings, nor an accurate rehearsal 
of the history of the empire church. Historians of religions would call it 
myth.” 

In the mid-fourth century, the emperor Constantine became the 
patron of this centrist church, and the particular myths believed and 
recited by the group became the canonical narratives for his new imperial 
religion. The conversion of the Roman imperator thus represented 
a critical turning point in the evolution of Christian worship.”* Indeed, 
as Paul Bradshaw has noted, a marked contrast may be observed between 
the liturgical practices that came before Constantine and those that 
followed after him. Whereas early Christians had viewed themselves as 
strangers and sojourners, set against the world, in the fourth century the 
church began to emerge as a powerful Roman institution, one very much 
enmeshed in the affairs of men." As a result, the liturgy gradually 
transformed from the esoteric exercise of a persecuted mystery cult into 


7 P. F. Bradshaw, The Search for the Origins of Christian Worship (New York, 1992), p. 63. 

72 P. Fredriksen, From Jesus to Christ: The Origins of the New Testament Images of Jesus (New Haven, 
1988), p. 7. B. L. Mack, Who Wrote the New Testament? The Making of the Christian Myth (San 
Francisco, 1995), p. 6. 

73 Mack, Who Wrote the New Testament?, pp. 7-8. 

74 Bradshaw, The Search for the Origins of Christian Worship, p. 65. 

75 A. Brent, Hippolytus and the Roman Church in the Third Century: Communities in Tension before the 
Emergence of a Monarch-Bishop (Leiden, 1995). See also J. Curran, Pagan City and Christian Capital: 
Rome in the Fourth Century (Oxford, 2000); J. Curran and G. D. Dunn (ed.), The Bishop of Rome in 
Late Antiquity (Farnham, 2016). 
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a lavishly funded cultus publicus designed to secure divine favour and 
ensure the well-being of the empire.” 

It was also at this time that Christian ritual began to splinter into separate 
commemorations of historical events in the life of Christ." The best 
example of such a ‘historicizing’ of Roman worship was the evolution of 
Easter and Holy Week.7? The original Christian festival, Easter had origin- 
ally commemorated the incarnation, passion, resurrection, and ascension of 
Christ in a single annual feast."? But by the end of the fourth century, this 
one celebration had evolved into 'a series of commemorations recalling the 
successive phases of its past historical accomplishment: triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem, betrayal, Last Supper, passion, burial, resurrection’.*° Rather 
than recite the story in a single service, the major events of the salvation 
narrative were spread out over several separate services, a development 
which served to organize the liturgical week into a narrative sequence."' 

Gradually, over the centuries, the Christian year expanded to include 
ceremonies for all of the most important events in sacred history. 
A certain line of feasts traced out the mostly non-biblical life story of 
Mary, the Mother of God, from her conception (Conception of the 
Theotokos) to her unusual death and burial (Dormition):** 


Ha GecbMbprbHoe TBoe oyczrenie Orte MTH XXHBOTOy * OOJIauH all(c)JIbI * IIO 
B'b3XOyXOy BÞCXÞIJAXOY H NO MHpoy pacbiaHbliad Bb eJmHHoMP Jub ° 
rpbirscramia rrp(c)uroyMoy Ti TBJIOY * HXe IlorpeOsille YbCTEHO * rach TH 
TaBpHJIb * IIOIOIIIe B'BIIHKIXOy * DajIOyHCA * oÓ6pajloBaHaH * BO MTH 
OesueBbcrbHaRg * Tb Cb TOÓOIO * Cb HHMP Xe HKO CHa cH M 6a mamero 
OYMOJIH * C'bIIaCTH Tua Hanra.’ 


7° Bradshaw, The Search for the Origins of Christian Worship, p. 65. 

77 p. F. Bradshaw and M. E. Johnson, The Origins of Feasts, Fasts, and Seasons in Early Christianity 

(Collegeville, 2011), p. 90. 

On the ‘historicism theory’, see T. J. Talley, The Origins of the Liturgical Year (New York, 1990), p. 

39; R. Taft, 'Historicism Revisited’, in Beyond East and West: Problems in Liturgical Understanding 

(Washington DC, 1984), pp. 15-31. 

F. L. Cross, St Cyril of Jerusalem's Lectures (New York, 1977), p. xix. 

Taft, “Historicism Revisited’, p. 15. 

On the connection between the papacy and the formation of liturgical narratives in the Latin West, 

see R. McKitterick, ‘Liturgy and History in the Early Middle Ages’, in K. A. Bugyis, A. B. Kraebel, 

and M. E. Fassler (eds.), Medieval Cantors and their Craft (Woodbridge, 2017), pp. 25-37. 

On the history of Marian feasts in the Christian east, see D. Galadza,Liturgy and Byzantinization in 

Jerusalem (Oxford, 2018), pp. 246-51. On their development in the west, see É. Ó. Carragáin, 

‘Interactions between Liturgy and Politics in Old Saint Peter's, 670-741’, in R. McKitterick (ed.), 
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At your deathless falling asleep, O Mother of God and mother of life, the clouds 
caught the apostles up in the air, and though they were scattered across the world, 
they formed a single choir in the presence of your immaculate body. Reverently 
burying it, they sang the song of Gabriel, crying out: ‘Rejoice, O full of grace, 
virgin mother without bridegroom, the Lord is with you!’ With them, implore 
[him] as your son and our God to save our souls. (Sticherion, Tone 6) 


Another set of eight major feasts commemorated the earthly life of Jesus 
Christ from his conception in Mary's womb (Annunciation) to his 
t " : 84 

elevation into the heavens (Ascension): 

Exe o HaCb CbBbpuIM CBMOTpeHHe + H KDKe Ha 3eMJIH * CbMBbIIb Cb 
HÓecbHBIHMH * Bb3He CA BB cilaBb Xe Oe - HUKaKOXKeE He GOYAK CA * Hb 
npbÓbiBari HeocTOyIIBHO * H BBIIHKI K'b JIIOÓAAIIIHHM TA * a3'b €CMb Cb BAM 
* H HHKTOXe Ha Bbr. 


When you had fulfilled the dispensation for us, and united those on earth with 
those in heaven, you ascended in glory, O Christ God, not being parted from 
those who love you, but remaining with them, and crying: ‘I am with you and no 
one will be against you!’ (Kontakion, Tone 6) 


By grafüng these feasts onto the cycle ofthe seasons, calendrical time was 
transformed into a continuous, cyclical performance of the sacred past." 
The mission of Christ, relived each year in the church’s feasts, was made 
'as much a part of the universal order as the waning and waxing of the 
moon or the apparent movements of the planets'."" From Advent to 
Epiphany, Great Lent to Easter Sunday to Pentecost, the passage of time 
inexorably carried eastern Christians through the ritual recitation of the 
founding myths of their faith. 

The myths of the Byzantine rite were not identical with those of the 
Christian Bible. To be sure, selections from the Old and New Testaments 
were read constantly at Byzantine services, and were recognized by the 
church as the canonical account of Christian origins." But the Bible did 
not contain many of the major events, characters, and plot-lines that 
appeared in the Byzantine liturgical past. There were hundreds of sec- 
ondary myths that ran throughout the liturgical year, such as the myth 
that the Virgin Mary had entered into the ‘holy of holies’ ofthe Jerusalem 
temple as a small child (Entrance of the Theotokos): 


** On the historical development of these feasts in the Russian church, see G. S. Bitbunov, 
Dvunadesiatye prazdniki (istoriko-liturgicheskoe opisanie) (Moscow, 2011); Galadza, Liturgy and 
Byzantinization, pp. 236-44. 

55 Tipografskii ustav, ed. Uspenskii, vol. IL, p. 203. 

86]. Z. Smith, To Take Place: Toward Theory in Ritual (Chicago, 1987), pp. 93-04. 

*7 E. Muir, Ritual in Early Modern Europe (New York, 1997), p. 58. 

88 T, Ware, The Orthodox Church (New York, 1993), p. 201. 
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IIpucraA IpKbI cncBa * H MHOTOUBCTBHBIi YbpTOrb H JIBHa * cIilHoe 
CEKpOBHIIe CJABbI OXXHA * JIH(C)b BbBOJIMTb CA BO JIOM'b THb * OJITJIATb 
CBBBBOJLAIIH JIXBMb OXOBCTBBHBIMP * IOKE IIOIOTb aHIJH OxXXHH * Ta 60 
ecTb cbHb HOcHaA.*? 


The most-pure temple of the saviour, the precious ark and virgin, the sacred 
treasure of the glory of God, is brought today into the house of the Lord by the 
divine spirit, bringing grace with her. The angels of God extol her: ‘She is the 
abode of heaven.’ (Kontakion, Tone 4) 


A great number of non-biblical myths also surrounded John the Baptist, 
from his birth (Nativity of Saint John the Forerunner), to his beheading 
(Beheading of Saint John the Forerunner), to the discovery of his severed 
head on three separate occasions (First, Second, and Third Finding of the 
Head of Saint John the Forerunner): 


Tapa arHbra OoxMId + IIpOIHOBeJABBIIHId ILTBTHIO KIBJIeHaaro * M 
BbCeM'b IIOKaMIHHId * HeÓOeCbHBIH IIOyTb * OOXXBCTBBHBIHMH * BHHaMH 
B'b3BeCTHBBIIIH * IIpexxe HpoJIoBH 6eaakoHHe OÓJIHUMHBPIIIH * H Cero pajlH + 
OYCbKHOy CA OTS TbJIa * H Ha JVbJIroe BDbMA * IIOJITbHM'BIIIH CEbKDOBeHH * KAKO 
CBbTHJIO KIBH HaM'5 * He3aXOJIHMOe CEJIHEIIe * IIOKAHTe CA * B'BIIHIOIIIOe * H K'b 
TOCIIOJIOy IIDHJIOXKHTe * JIOyIIIa Bb IIOKAaKIHHe * IIOJIAIOIIIIOOYMOY MHP’ * H 
BeJIMIO MHJIOCTE.?? 


The head which preached the Lamb of God made flesh, which announced to all 
the path of heavenly repentance by way of God's commandments, which of old 
denounced the iniquity Herod, for which it was severed from the body, and for 
a long time was stored away, has shone upon us like a never-setting sun, crying 
out: ‘Repent and submit your souls in compunction to the Lord, who grants 
peace and great mercy.’ (Sticherion, Tone 5) 


There were other specifically Byzantine myths as well. For instance, the 
myth that a wonder-working cloth from Edessa had preserved the earthly 
countenance of Jesus Christ (Translation of the Icon of our Lord Jesus 
Christ Not-Made-by-Hands): 


TĒ He MOCTBXKUMOe CbMOTpeHHe * exe o(T) Bek'b ripoHapeueHoe * IIDHIIIBJIb 
Hà 3HaMeHyelllu * H TO yBepidid * IIHCAHHKI paJIH Kb aBrapy CBOH IIOK23aJTb 
ecu MHpoBH OOpa3b * H HCILTBHHJTb CCH BCICUBCKaId DaJIOCTH * HBIHKI 
yKpalllidellM BeHbUb I[p(c)kbru ycrpanraxrgeinr * oOHOBHJTb MH CCH NAKI 
Hà HeMb 0Opa3b * O(c) Hb ecu cice NOMHJIOY nac.?' 


O Lord, by your coming you revealed the providence proclaimed before the 


ages. And by confirming it in writing to [king] Abgar, you showed your earthly 


*9 MSON, ed. I. V. Iagich (St Petersburg, 1886), vol. II, pp. 418—19. 
°° GMF, ed. D. Christians, T. Chronz, E. Smyka, and V. S. Tomelleri (Paderborn, 2009), vol. III, p. 360. 
°* Sin. 895, 185.1—185.2. 
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image to the world, thereby filling all with joy. Now you adorn the imperial 
crown, and establish and restore for us the icon. Blessed are you, O saviour, have 
mercy on us! (Sticherion, Tone 6) 


The Byzantine liturgical past not only included people and stories not 
found in the Bible. It also contained significant additions to the Gospel 
narratives. These additions comprised what one modern Russian theo- 
logian has called the ‘Gospel according to the church’, since the liturgical 
texts not only commented on the sacred texts but introduced entirely 
new scenes into the core Christian narrative.?” Non-biblical scenes 
between characters were so common, in fact, that there was a specific 
genre of hymns, known as stavrotheotokion, which described Mary's 
lamentations at the foot of the Cross, scenes that were not recounted in 
the Gospels. 

These hymns, and countless others like them, are evidence that 
Christian myth-making did not begin and end with the books of the 
Old and New Testaments. Rather, through the formation ofthe liturgical 
calendar, the local myths of the Byzantines gradually fused with those of 
the Bible to form a single sacred past. Over time, feasts for emperors, 
patriarchs, Stoudite ascetics, unmercenary healers, Roman martyr- 
warriors, and even the restoration of icons at the seventh ecumenical 
council were interwoven into the Christian calendar alongside older, 
biblical celebrations: 


OOpa3bl BujrArIe Barriero TbJIece + cTHi * H Bbpotro QBJIOYIONIE Kd * uI0JIHM b 
CA BalIHM' IIOJBHT'BMb * COYJIHIIeM' KDXe IIOJTBKICTe TBbDJIO Xa pay + 
Iae 60 COBO IIDeJbCTABJLAeTb K'&HHT2MH CTBIHMH * CHIA [60] IIHCAHHeMb 
IIOK23aeTb BANDI IIBCTDBIMH * BbKOyIIb OOOyT'OJIBHOyIO OOPhTarolle IIOJIb3OY 
TuamMb CBOHM? * Xca CIBOCIOBHM paBbHO aHTM'b IIOKa3aBPIIIATO Bac * 
HKOHOÓODBIIa * IAKO Jarome GroHame.”? 


Seeing your bodily images, O holy ones, and kissing them with faith, we marvel 
at your heroic struggles at the judgement, which you bravely endured for the 
sake of Christ. For just as the word is represented in holy books, so these God- 
pleasing depictions in paint bring benefits to our souls. Like the angels, we praise 
Christ, who has enabled you to drive out the slandering iconoclasts. 
(Sticherion, Tone 8) 


When the brethren of the Caves went to church, they were therefore 
entering into a deeply immersive retelling of east Roman sacred history. 
Atone feast, they kissed icons of Christ and Constantine. At another, they 
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lit candles for the Virgin Mary and chanted hymns for Saint George the 
Dragon-Slayer: 


3a MHpbCKBIH XXUBOTS * JIyIIIIO CBOIO IIOJIOXKBIII2ATO * Xa I1(C)pAA * Kear 
BOHH'b TBIIHTb CA OyMpeTH 3à Hb * DBBBHOCTb BeJIMIO OXK(C)TBBHOyIO Bb 
cp(I)imu HMbB? * Th CaM ce6e rrpuBejre * eroxxe BECH TecoprHki KIKO Tera 
SaCTOyHBHHKaà BBCIOMMb BbpHO + aKO claBbHa coylla xBa paca 
oynojtoOnbuia cA xiBb cBoeMS8 BJJIHb * H Kb KOMOYXJIO MOJLAIHA CA * 
IIpHXOJLAIIIA TEIIIHTb 60 CA IIDHCHO * H MOJMT CA cricoy.”* 


The soldier rushes to die for Christ the emperor, who has laid down his soul for 
the life of the world. [For] having great divine zeal in his heart, he has offered 
himself. Let us all sing faithfully to George as an ardent protector, as a glorious 
servant of Christ, who clearly imitates his own master. And for anyone who 
approaches in prayer, he ever rushes to pray to the saviour. (Ikos, podoben) 


At still other feasts, the monks read scriptures about Moses, or chanted 
canons about the apostles Peter and Paul, or sang elaborate hymns for 
Saint John Chrysostom, archbishop of Constantinople: 


Panyon CA 3jtarosapbHe H KpacbHe * IIDKBBHAKI H OOJIX(H)OBeHAKI IIHIILAJIb 
A3bIe WIBKOJIOObHO IIOKAAHHLA HaMb pa3JIHMbHbIi OOpa3b Harnico(Ba)ra 
* oyMe [sma] 3:zraroo6paapne * ziacroBHae 3aTooycTatd * rozoy(Ou)ra xe 
ITbc(H5b)HO Mexxoy paMue 3JIaTO3bp ALM WOOporbTesM BeJIWHaHH(H) * rroroue 
3JaTOOÓpasbHe - IIpoJHBaki IIHMBaHHKI * OycTa OoKurgd M OXXBCTBBHAaTO 
YIBKONIOOHId 6e30a3HBHO + XOY MOJIM CA IIOCUATH JIIaMb HaIIHM' 
(Bexuro MuiocTP).?5 


Rejoice, gold-shining and splendid one, the divinely inspired and tuneful flute of 
the church! O tongue making known to us the many ways of repentance [in 
a manner] full of love for man! O mind of golden form, O swallow of golden lips, 
O songful dove, having pinions of sparkling gold, which shine golden with 
virtues! O spring bright as gold, pouring forth waters! O mouth of God, assuring 
of [his] endless divine love for mankind! Pray to Christ to grant our souls great 
mercy! (Sticherion, Tone 5) 


There were feasts for wonder-working physicians, like the brothers Saints 
Cosmos and Damian, and for heresy-fighting Egyptian prelates, like Saint 
Peter of Alexandria: 


6 BBIMIbHATO IIpubra XBOy MacTOyxb ObIBb CTaJIOy * Ha MacTBHHBbI 
XXHBOTBHBIKI HacTaBH IIpBbMOyJpoyoyMOy OyYeHHIO TH + GrHaBb apHa + 
IAKO BBIbKA HeKpOT'Ka * HalIlIb/;bIIIa Ha Hb - Oe360XbHBIHMH OyWUeHHH 
- Th(Mb) Xe H Joy CBOIO 3a HA JAB * IIACTBIDb Hapeue CA + KIKOXX«e 
peue T» - CTO OaxKeHBIM * MOJIH Xa 6a.?? 


°4 GMA, ed. D. Christians, T. Chronz, and H. Rothe (Paderborn, 2014), vol. III, p. 272. 
?5 MSON, vol. II, pp. 363-64. °° Ibid., p. 446. 
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Called from on high to be a shepherd of Christ’s flock, you instructed it towards 
the path of life with most wise teachings. You drove out Arius, who had attacked 
it like an arrogant wolf with ungodly teachings. Having given up your life for 
them, you are therefore called a pastor, as the Lord said. O blessed hierarch, pray 
to Christ God! (Troparion, Tone 4) 


Commemorations were held for 'passion-bearing' Roman soldiers, such 
as Saint Theodore the Recruit, and for renowned ascetics, such as Saint 
Simeon Stylites, a monk who lived thirty-seven years atop a pillar: 


IIp(n)uz6bHe orbue - anre Obr cry BBOJATH - He ObI MÞIYAND TATH 
6onbsHuH H TpOyJIBI CJIb3bI TBOKI * Hb Th Oe HOCHM'b. TOÓOIO * H eXe TA 
HoIHaale + AKO JIpbBO HOHMO CJb33MH TBOHMH * JIHBHIIIA CA aHTJIH * 
JIOJIHIIIA CA UJIBHH * OYXXACOIIIa CA J/bMOHH TbpITbeHki TBOeTO + CyMeoHe 
rnpbO6jaxHe * MOJIH CIICTH mia Hata.” 


O venerable father, if your pillar could speak, it would never be silent, proclaim- 
ing your pains, labours, and tears. For it is not [the pillar] that bore you, but you 
who supported it, like a tree, with your tears. Angels marvelled, humans were 
awestruck, and demons trembled [on account] of your patience. O most blessed 
Simeon, pray that our souls may be saved! (Sticherion, Tone 5) 


Sometimes two commemorations were celebrated at once, as when Saint 
Demetrios, a fourth-century martyr killed in gladiatorial combat, was 
remembered together with a great earthquake that shook Constantinople 
in the year 740: 


Benuxka cphbre Bb Ob;rax» reOe rromormbHHka ceJIOyHb * CTDITue * IIOPAHBIKG 
Io6bxjnaronga * AKO H JIOYeBOy pa3JIpoylmu rbpJIBIHHIO * H Hà COyJIHIITIO 
oykphbuu Hecrbpa + Tako cTbm Xa 6a Mou JapoBaTH HaàM'b BEJHIO 
MUJIOCTP.?^ 


Thessalonika has obtained in you a great helper, O passion-bearer, conquering 
the pagans. For as you humbled the arrogance of Lyaios and strengthened Nestor 
in sufferings, pray fervently to Christ God to grant us great mercy. 

(Troparion, Tone 4) 


Cero BeJIHKATO Bb I(C)BXb BCH * c'binbjrbime CA Bbporo * KAKO XpaObpa xBa H 
M4HKa JIbMHTDHa * II(C)bMH H ITbHHH Bb3bIHHM b Kb BIB H TBODBIIOYy 
BbceJreg bu * u30aBHTH HbI  Tpoyca ObjrbHaro * WIBKIOYe * MIITBaMH Ora M 
BbCbX'b CTXb MUHKà * Ha TA 60 OyITbBaeM'b H30aBHTH CA Ob/IbI H CK'bp'bOu.?? 


Assembled together in faith, let us all honour with odes and hymns the brave 
martyr of Christ, Demetrios, and cry to the master and creator of the universe to 
deliver us from the dangerous earthquake, O lover of mankind, through the 


°7 MSON, vol. I, p. s. ° MSON, vol. II, pp. 179-80. — Ibid. 
P pp 
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prayers of the Theotokos and all the holy martyrs. For we rely on you to be 
delivered from dangers and tribulations. (Ikos) 


Again, it should be emphasized that these are but a handful of examples 
from a liturgical past featuring hundreds of biblical and Byzantine heroes: 
‘ancestors, fathers, patriarchs, prophets, apostles, preachers, evangelists, 
martyrs, confessors, ascetics, and every righteous spirit made perfect in 
faith’. "°° 

The cumulative effect ofall of these feasts, celebrated day after day, was 
to immerse early medieval Christians, and the clerical caste in particular, 
in a shared mythological past. The moment they stepped foot into 
church, a special narrative world surrounded them on all fronts: the saints 
looked down from the walls and iconostasis, even as songs of their heroic 
deeds reverberated across the sacred space. This sort of storytelling was far 
from pure escapism, however. As discussed briefly in the introductory 
chapter, the liturgical services were not only a place for pious praying and 
singing. They were also a site where autocratic political propaganda was 
disseminated. For what the rites ultimately promulgated was a rigidly 
hierarchical model of Christian civilization: a divinely appointed power 
structure in which every citizen knew her or his place, from Christ 
enthroned in heaven, to his representatives enthroned on earth, to the 
warriors fighting on the battlefield, to the masses praying for their God- 
protected masters, to the monks praying for the forgiveness of their sins. 

Thus, within the confines of the liturgical past, within its system of 
narrative norms and explanations, the rulers of the day were never an 
accident of chance or the victors of a chaotic and violent struggle for 
domination. They were God’s favourites, the pious and benevolent kee- 
pers of the faith, especially elected to protect believers and extend the 
dominion of Christ to the far corners of the earth. The liturgical past was 
therefore more than just a story, populated with a colourful cast of God- 
bearing ascetics and golden-mouthed bishops. It was a narrative matrix, 
a model of social order, which justified the privileges of the ruling elite by 
propagating versions of a sacred past in which these privileges were 
bestowed by God himself. Christ, angels, saints, rulers, clergy, people: 
this was the hierarchy established by the Creator of all, and reinforced 
every time the deacon prayed a litany, the priest prayed a secret prayer, or 
the faithful venerated an icon of a righteous king or saintly soldier. 


‘°° The citation is from the anaphora of the divine liturgy. See Afanas’eva, Liturgii Ioanna Zlatousta i 
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My suggestion here is that the worship of God, and the ritual retelling of 
his saving acts, was also a covert form of political indoctrination. The 
liturgical rites inculcated an explicitly eastern Roman social arrangement 
between ruler and ruled, and they embedded this construct in a series of 
sacred narratives about the conversion of the empire, the glorification of 
the emperor and empress, and the victory of Christianity over paganism, 
and orthodoxy over heresy. This is perhaps a provocative theory of 
liturgy, and I am not unaware of the questions and objections that may 
arise from it. How can one be certain, for instance, that these sacred 
stories were truly of any importance in early Rus? Or that the clergy were 
even performing the services, as they were recorded in the church books? 
Or that they were indeed able to understand and internalize the politics of 
the liturgical past? 

There are several possible solutions to such questions, but in the second 
half of this book I shall focus on only one of them: the evidence of the 
liturgical past that can be excavated, like the base layer of palimpsest, from 
the surviving manuscripts of the Rus Primary Chronicle. I contend that 
hidden within this foundational text there is proof of a powerful and 
extremely important Byzantine political tradition. In the chapters to 
come, I shall employ the methods of comparative philology and attempt 
to recover this tradition. Just as scholars in the past have attempted to 
identify a variety of textual sources, such as earlier Byzantine chronicles or 
chronographs, so I shall identify the liturgical sources of ten annalistic 
entries, spanning the sixty-year period from 955 to 1015. Two of the 
entries are devoted to Princess Olga, seven to Prince Vladimir, and one to 
both Vladimir and Princes Boris and Gleb. My aim is to reconstruct the 
ritual context that surrounded the creation of these passages, and my 
methodology is simple. 

In each chapter, I shall use medieval church books to lay bare the 
liturgical subtexts underlying the story of the Christianization of Rus. In 
Chapter 4, I suggest that the tale of Princess Olga’s conversion derives, in 
part, from tenth-century baptismal rubrics, possibly connected with the 
Great Church in Constantinople. I also discuss the notion of liturgical 
typologies and suggest that Olga is depicted as both a ‘Slavic Mary’, using 
hymns from the major feasts of the Mother of God, as well as a ‘Slavic 
Forerunner’, based on hymns from a series of feasts devoted to John the 
Baptist, Joachim and Anna, and Zachariah and Elizabeth. The next 
chapter demonstrates that Prince Vladimir’s biography in the chronicle, 
from his rise to power in 980 to his death in 1015, is modelled upon the 
liturgical image of Constantine the Great. I show that the chronicle 
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depicts Vladimir establishing Christianity in Kiev in much the same way 
as the feast of Saints Constantine and Helena depicts ‘the apostle 
Constantine’ establishing it in the Roman Empire. I also explain how 
the chroniclers used the bishop’s prayers at baptism and the consecration 
of a church in order to portray Prince Vladimir as the first bishop of Rus. 
Chapter 6 is devoted to the martyrdom of Boris and Gleb and the rite that 
comprises its main liturgical context, the eucharistic canon of the divine 
liturgy. I argue that the passage depicts Boris as a high priest and his 
brother, Gleb, as a liturgical sacrifice. I further illustrate how several 
prayers from the rite of consecration for a church may have provided 
the chroniclers with the overarching narrative template for their depic- 
tion of the origins of Christianity in early Rus. 

Ultimately, I shall attempt to establish that the story of the conversion 
of Rus cannot be fully understood in isolation from the political mythol- 
ogy of the Byzantine rite. I hope to demonstrate that when a scholar is 
able to get inside the ritual habits of the religion, when she or he can 
perceive the liturgical rites from within, it opens up a vast and intricate 
web of previously unobserved meanings. The chapters that follow are my 
attempt to recover such latent and long-forgotten meanings in the text of 
the Rus Primary Chronicle. 
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THE DAYSPRING BEFORE THE SUN: 
Princess Olga of Kiev 


The first mention of Princess Olga in the Rus Primary Chronicle occurred 
in a brief annalistic entry for the year 903. 


B xbrTo. S. y.ai. HropBen BE3pacTBUIO. H Xox«aliie IIO coJI35 H ciryrie ero. H 
IIDHBHBeJIOIIIa EMY :KeHy © IIJIeCKOBa. HMeHeMb OOJIBE.' 


In the year 6411 (903). Igor grew up and followed after Oleg, and obeyed [his 
instructions], and a wife was brought to him from Pskov, by the name of Olga. 


The bride from Pskov went unmentioned for the next four decades, 
before resurfacing in the text of a peace treaty, concluded between 
Byzantium and Rus in the first half of the tenth century, and interpolated 
in the year 945. 


MBI @ (pojma pycKaro. CbJIH H TOCTbe. UBOPd COND H(ro)peBs. Bern(ukaro 
KHA3)A pyCKaro. H c buHH (cum)ByedacTb CBATOCJIABJIb CHb HTODeBb. 
HCKyCeBH O(JIBH KH)ATHHH ...^ 


We are the envoys and guests from the people of Rus: Ivar, envoy of Igor, grand 
prince of Rus, and the general envoys: Vuefast [representing] Sviatoslav, son of 
Igor; Iskusevi from Princess Olga’s Kiev ... 


In these early excerpts, Olga was little more than a name, a minor figure in 
her husband's story. But the next time the princess appeared in the 
chronicle text, she did so with a vengeance, quite literally. In four vivid 
and violent scenes, Olga exacted revenge on the Derevlians for murder- 
ing Igor, while he was out with his druzhina collecting tribute. In the first 
episode, she tricked an envoy of twenty men, who travelled to Kiev from 
the land of Dereva in order to propose a marriage tie between the Rus 


| PVL, 29, 12-15. 
? PVL, 46, 21-23. On the details of the peace treaty, see M. B. Bibikov, ‘Rus’ v vizantiiskoi 
diplomatii: Dogovory Rusi s grekami X v.’, DR, 19 (2005), pp. 5-15. 
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princess and their ruler, Mal. Olga requested that the dignitaries be 
brought to her while seated in their boats. They agreed to this condition, 
only to be carried before her, thrown into a mass grave, and buried alive. 
Olga later duped a second envoy ‘of the finest men from Dereva’ in 
similar fashion, bidding them to bathe before their official reception and 
then setting fire to the bathhouse.’ 

The princess subsequently took the fight to the Derevlians, deploying 
a kind of Trojan horse strategy. Under the pretence of throwing a funeral 
feast for her deceased husband, Olga and her retinue entered the city 
where Igor was killed and arranged for a trizna, a traditional drinking 
ritual of Scandinavian origins. 


KIKO OyIIHIIA CA JIepeBJLAHe. (I)OBeJIb cOTDOKOM'b. CBOHM'P IIHTH Hà HA. a 
cama (G)uyre kpoM$ H rroBejrb gpyxxugb chun JepeBuA(H)e. u ucbkonra ux. 
€. a GJIBTà BOSbBPaTH CA KH(6)By H IIpHCTpOH BOH Hà IIDOK'b HX'b.* 


Once the Derevlians were drunk, she ordered her followers to attack them. And 
she herself went out and ordered the retinue to massacre the Derevlians. And 
they cut down five thousand of them. Then Olga returned to Kiev and prepared 
an army to attack [the survivors]. 


In 946, Olga returned to Dereva and laid siege to the city: ‘Give me three 
doves and three sparrows from each house,’ she told the inhabitants. ‘For 
I do not wish to impose a heavy tribute on you, as my husband did. 
I request only this small gift. The princess promised, in return, to quit 
the siege and instructed the Derevlians to return to their homes. Soon 
after their departure, she commanded her soldiers to tie a piece of burning 
sulphur to each of the birds. 


H noeb colbra IAKO CMepuecA IIyCTHTH rOJyOH M BOpOÓbH. BOeMb 
CBOMMb. rOJyOH Ke M BOpoObeBe nonerbua Bb rHb3Ja CBO. GBH Bb 
rouyOHHKM. BpaObbBe Xu Ob cTrpbxH M TakO BB3rapaxy CA 
TOJyOBHHIHH. BO KITH. coBOo BeK. GIBO IM cogpuHbr. M He Ob mBopa 
wee He ropanje. H He O5 1b34 racuTH. BCH OO JIBopH B3rophbilacaA ... 
KIKO B3A TDaJIb H HOXKEXKe H. crapbunmnei Ke rpaja uaeuuMa.^ 


As evening fell, Olga ordered her soldiers to release the doves and sparrows. The 
doves and sparrows flew to their nests: the doves to the cotes and the sparrows 
under the eaves. Thus, the dove-cotes, the coops, the porches, and the haymows 
were set on fire. There was not a house that was not consumed, and it was 
impossible to extinguish the flames, since all the houses had caught fire at the 
same time . . . In this way, she took the city and burned it and captured the elders 
of the city. 


5 PVL,s7,3-10.  * Ibid., 25-29. $ PVL, $8,31—59,6. ° PVL, s9, 18-28. 
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Following this fourth and final act of revenge, the warrior-princess 
returned to Kiev and acted as the regent for her son, Sviatoslav. The 
chronicle entry for the year 947 depicted her as a shrewd and competent 
leader in this capacity, as well, establishing trading posts, determining 
hunting boundaries, and collecting tribute. 

So grand were Olga’s ambitions, in fact, that in the annals for 955 she 
journeyed to Constantinople and appeared before the Byzantine 
emperor. 


B abr. S.y 35 r. Une compra Bb rpekH. n npuje itproropojty 6b Torma Iph 
HMAHeMP ITbMBCKHH. H IIDH/Ie K HeMy COJIBTa. H BABB 10 JI0Opy Cyto 3610 
JIHHeM'b. H CMBICIeHy. OyJIHBHBbCA [pb pa3yMy era. OecbjioBa K HeH M 
peKb eH. mogo6Ha ecu IHpTBTH Bb rp(aj) c HaMH. coHa Ke paayMbBiIH 
peu KO ŪpIO. 43b WoraHa eCMb. Jia ame MA XOIHeIIH KpCTH. TO KpCT MA 
caMP. alle JIH TO He KDIIIIOCA. H KPTCH IO IIDb C IIT(à)pXM5." 


In the year 6463 (955). Olga went to the Greeks and arrived in Constantinople. 
The emperor at that time was named Tzimiskes." Olga appeared before him, and 
when he saw the beauty of her face and that she was intelligent, the emperor 
wondered at her mind. He talked with her and said to her, “You are worthy to 
reign together with me in this city.” When Olga understood his words, she 
replied to the emperor, ‘I am a pagan, and if you wish to baptise me, then baptise 
me yourself. Otherwise, I will not be baptised.' And so, the emperor and the 
patriarch baptised her. 


The princess emerged joyously from the baptismal font, after which the 
patriarch blessed her and instructed her in the faith. 


coHa XXe IIOKJIOHHBIIIH IJIaBy CTOKIIIe. AKM ryOa HanardeMa. BHHMAaIOIIIH 
OYUCHBIG. IIOKJIOHHBIIHCA IITpapXy rl. MJITBaMH TBOHMH BIIIKO Ja 
cxpaHeHa Oyny © CETA genpura(3gb)nnr.? 


She stood and bowed her head, and like a sponge absorbing water, she drank in 
[his] teachings. [The princess] bowed before the patriarch, saying, "Through 
your prayers, master, may I be preserved from the snares of the devil.’ 


Following the ceremony, the emperor resumed his amorous pursuit. He 
summoned the newly illumined one and proposed marriage. Once more, 
the northern princess proved cleverer than the powerful men surround- 
ing her. She declined the emperor's offer by pointing out that it violated 


7 PVL, 60, 25—61, 3. 

* Half of the surviving manuscripts, including the Laurentian Codex, indicate that the emperor was 
John 1 Tzimiskes (r. 969—76). The other half more accurately cite the name of Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus (r. 912-59). 

9? PYL, 61, 11-14. 
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the traditions of the Christian church, which forbade marriage between 
godparents and their godchildren: 


coHa Ke peu K(a)KO XOUeCLUM MA IIOKITH KpCTb MA CaM». H HapeKb (MA T) 
'RIIIeDBIO. à XCeIGHeXb TOTO HbC 3aKOHA à TbI CaMb BCH. H peu pb 
IIepeKJIIOKaJIà MA eCH Obra. H JIAaCTb eu (Ja)pbi MHOTH 3JIaTO H cpedpo. 
II3BOJIOKH H CECyJIBI p(a)3JIHMHBIH. H GITYCTH IO HapeK’b 10 JUb1IIepbro coó5b.'? 


She replied, *How can you wish to marry me, after baptising me yourself, and 
caling me a daughter? Among Christians there is a law against this, as you 
yourself know.’ Then the emperor said, “You have outwitted me, Olga.’ And 
he gave her many gifts of gold, silver, silks, and vases of different kinds. He then 
dismissed her, calling her his daughter. 


Before travelling to Kiev, Olga visited the patriarch a second time and 
expressed concern about returning to her native land as a Christian. ‘My 
son and my people are pagans,’ she told the hierarch, ‘May God preserve 
me from every evil" The patriarch responded with reassuring words, 
comparing the princess to a long line of Old Testament figures that God 
delivered from evil. He blessed her and she ‘returned to her own land in 
peace'.^ 

The emperor was not so easily deterred, however. He made one final 
overture to Olga upon her return to Kiev, although this time his 
motivations were economic, rather than romantic. The princess 
rebuffed him again, suggesting that she would send precious gifts to 
the emperor ifhe spent as much time on the river Pochaina, in the land of 
Rus, as she had spent on the Bosporus. At this juncture in the story, the 
princess's political career came to an end and she began to focus 
exclusively on spiritual matters. The main priority was the conversion 
of her son, Sviatoslav, a fearsome warrior-prince renowned for his 
rugged lifestyle and heroism in batde. Olga implored him to accept 
baptism, but he paid little heed, indicating that his warriors would laugh 
at him for such a choice. 


HO coOaue JIIOOAIIIe cobra CHa CBOerO CTOCJIaBa. DbKyIIH BOJLA OXKBKI a 
Oynerb. arie 6b xonteTb HOMHJOBaTH pol Moero H 3eMIB pycKHb. ma 
B'b3JIOXHTb HM H CPUE coóparuTHcks Sy. rakoxe H MHS Ob gapoBa. H ce 
PeCKIIM MOJLAIIeCA 3a CHa. H 3a JOD. IIO BCA HOM H IHA.” 


Nevertheless, Olga loved her son Sviatoslav, saying, ‘May the will of God be 
done. If God wishes to have mercy on my people and the land of Rus, then may 
he put it in their heart to turn to God, just as God granted it to me.’ Having said 
this, she prayed night and day for her son and for the people. 


'? Ibid., 19-25. ™ Ibid., 26-28. “© PVL,62,7—8. ®© PVL, 64, 6-11. 
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The annals for the next dozen years were dominated by the deeds of 
Sviatoslav, with hardly any mention of his mother. She reappeared rather 
suddenly in the entry for 969, however, in order to remonstrate her son 
for proposing to relocate his court further south, even as she lay on her 
deathbed. 


O Tpex THX OyMpe couIbra. H IIJI3Kà CA IIO HeH CHS CK Hi BHyIIH eld. H JOBE 
BCH IIIaueM BeJIMKOMb. Hecoma H IorpeOonra uH Ha Mbcrb. H 
60 sanoBbjrasa cobra He TBOpHTe TPbI3HbI Ham, co6oro. Ob Oo muMynrm 
IIpe3ByTep'b. ceH IIOXOpOHH OJEKHyIO OOJIbry. ^ 


Olga died three days later. Her son and grandchildren wept and mourned for her, 
as did all the people with great weeping. They carried her out and buried her in 
a [chosen] place. Olga had commanded that a funeral feast not be celebrated for 
her, for she had a priest [at her service] and he buried the blessed Olga. 


There followed a lengthy panegyric to the deceased. Olga was praised as 
'the forerunner of the Christian land' and compared to the first rays of 
dawn. The passage concluded with a citation from the Wisdom of 
Solomon, stating that ‘the righteous shall live forever’ under the protec- 
tion of God. The chronicler observed that the Lord *had likewise pro- 
tected the blessed Olga from the enemy and adversary, the devil'.'? With 
these words, the panegyric drew to a close, and so too did the chronicle's 
biography of the shrewd and saintly princess from Kiev. 


THE PRINCESS WITH A JANUS FACE 


In the centre of classical Rome, between the Forum Romanum and the 
Forum Julium, stood a small shrine dedicated to Janus, the god of passages 
and transitions, beginnings and ends.'^ A bronze statue of the deity was 
displayed inside the temple and it had two faces, each looking in opposite 
directions. With one face, the statue beheld the past; with the other, it 
gazed into the future." Ancient Romans who contemplated this god 
were therefore confronted with an image of liminality and flux. Here was 
a mysterious figure who seemed to be two things at once: a figure who 
mediated between two worlds, without belonging entirely to either. 
Modern investigators have been struck with a similar sense when they 
examine the chronicle passages about Princess Olga. For historians, the 
disjuncture lies between history and legend, between the factual princess 


4 PVL, 68, 2—7. | ^ PVL, 69, 5-7. 

' L, Richardson, Jr., A New Topographical Dictionary of Ancient Rome (Baltimore, 1992), pp. 207-208. 

17 On the various interpretations of Janus in the Roman world, see K. Jenks, ‘Janus’, in 
C. Scott Littleton (ed.), Gods, Goddesses, and Mythology (Singapore, 2005), vol. VI, pp. 770-74; 
J. Gardner, Roman Myths (Austin, 1993). 
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and her fictional representations. These researchers are not so much 
interested in Olga, the historiographical creation, as in the concrete 
historical ruler. They therefore tend to concentrate on the journey to 
Constantinople, since it is one of the few events corroborated by external 
sources. Reports of her visit appear in the De ceremoniis of Constantine 
Porphyrogenitos, the Synopsis historiarum of John Skylitzes, and the 
chronicle notes of Adalbert of Magdeburg.'* In the hands of historians, 
these records are usually compared with the Rus Primary Chronicle, and an 
attempt is made to reconstruct what really occurred during Olga’s visit to 
the imperial court. Such an approach is now well into its third century of 
existence, and yet it has yielded little in the way of consensus. Historians 
continue to suggest a variety of dates and locations for the baptism, as well 
as conflicting explanations for why the princess chose to enter the 
hallowed waters in the first place. '? 

Philologists and folklorists focus on another sort of duality in the 
chronicle text. They too perceive distinct sides to Princess Olga, and 
they attribute them to different narrative traditions. The vengeful 
and cunning mass murderer is treated as the stuff of folk legends, sagas, 
and fairytales. She is seen as a product of pre-conversion culture, a heroine 
of pagan Rus, whose memory was preserved via oral storytelling.” The 


18 J.J. Reiske (ed.), Constantini Porphyrogeniti Imperatoris De Cerimoniis aulae Byzantinae (Bonn, 1828), 
vol. I, pp. 594-08. H. Thurn (ed.), Ioannis Scylitzae Synopsis historiarum (Berlin, 1973), p. 240. 
F. Kurze (ed.), Regionis abbatis Prumiensis chronicon cum continuatione Treverensi (Hanover, 1890), pp. 
169—70. 
A. L. Schlózer, Nestor": Russische Annalen in ihrer Slavonischen Grund-Sprache verglichen, übersetzt und 
erklärt von August Ludwig Schlózer (Gottingen, 1802-1809), vol. V, pp. 92-106. J. Thunmann, 
Untersuchungen über die Geschichte der östlichen europäischen Volker (Leipzig, 1774), pp. 394—405. 
E. D. Golubinskii, Istoriia russkoi tserkvi (Moscow 1904), vol. I, pp. 74-84. G. Ostrogorskii, 
‘Vizantiia i Kievskaia kniaginia Oľga’, in To Honor Roman Jakobson: Essays on the Occasion of his 
Seventieth Birthday (The Hague, 1967), vol. IL, pp. 1458—73. G. G. Litavrin, ‘Puteshestvie russkoi 
kniagini Ol'gi v Konstantinopol, Problema istochnikov’, VV, 42 (1981), pp. 35-48. 
D. Obolensky, “Russia and Byzantium in the Mid-Tenth Century: The Problem of the 
Baptism of Princess Olga’, GOTR, 28 (1983), pp. 157-71. D. Obolensky, “The Baptism of 
Princess Olga of Kiev: The Problem of the Sources’, Byzantina Sorbonensia (1984), pp. 159-76; 
D. Obolensky, ‘Ol’ga’s Conversion: The Evidence Reconsidered’, HUS, 12-13 (1990), pp. 
145-58. O. Pritsak, ‘When and Where Was Olga Baptized?’, HUS, 9 (1985), pp. 5-24. 
A. V. Nazarenko, ‘Kogda zhe kniaginia Oľga ezdila v Konstantinopol'? VV, ṣo (1989), pp. 
66-83. A. V. Nazarenko, Drevniaia Rus’ na mezhdunarodnykh putiakh: Mezhdistsiplinarnye ocherki, 
kuPturnykh, torgovykh, politicheskikh sviazei IX-XII vekov (Moscow, 2001), pp. 219-310. 
J. Featherstone, ‘Olga’s Visit to Constantinople’, HUS, 14 (1990), pp. 294—312. J. Featherstone, 
*Olga's Visit to Constantinople in De Cerimoniis’, Revue des études byzantines, 61, (2003), pp. 
241-51. A. Poppe, ‘Once Again Concerning the Baptism of Olga, Archontissa of Rus’, DOP, 46 
(1992), pp. 271-77. J. Fennell, A History of the Russian Church to 1448 (London, 1995), pp. 27-28. 
C. Zuckerman, ‘Le voyage d'Olga et la première ambassade espagnole à Constantinople en 940’, 
Travaux et Memoires, 13 (Paris, 2000), pp. 647-72. O. Kresten, “Staatsempfange’ im Kaiserpalast von 
Konstantinopel um die Mitte des 10. Jahrhunderts (Vienna, 2000), p. 10. 
°° A. Stender-Peterson, ‘Die Varágersage als Quelle der Altrussischen Chronik’, Acta Jutlandica 6, 1 
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virtuous Christian convert, on the other hand, is typically thought to be 
a clerical invention, a figure fashioned from biblical models, hagiographical 
stereotypes, and pious clichés.*' The assumption underlying these inter- 
pretations is perhaps obvious, but it still deserves to be stated: the princess 
that one finds on the pages of the Rus Primary Chronide is not identical with 
the historical personage.*” Rather, she is a composite textual character, 
woven together from two kinds of source material, like a tapestry woven 
from two kinds of thread.^ 

Scholars generally study these threads individually. With few excep- 
tions, they regard the stories of vengeance and baptism as separate entities, 
written by different authors, and not as a single, unified composition.** As 
is nearly always the case with chronicle studies, the main line of inquiry 
concerns sources and redactions. Where did the two traditions surround- 
ing Olga originate and how did they come to be sewn together in the 
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surviving manuscripts? Solutions to this problem vary widely and are 
often highly speculative. In two recent studies, for example, scholars have 
sought out parallels for the pagan image of Princess Olga in sources 
ranging from Iceland to medieval Germany, and from ancient Greece 
to the Indian subcontinent. Francis Butler compares her deeds to those of 
Queen Kriemhild in the late twelfth-century epic poem, Nibelungenlied, 
while also detecting similarities in several Scandinavian sagas and the Old 
Norse Edda of Snorri Sturluson.” Inés Garcia de la Puente, meanwhile, 
points to a different set of models for Olga’s depiction, such as Queen 
Penelope in Homer’s Odyssey, Draupad in the Hindu epic Mahabharata, 
and Rhiannon in a Middle Welsh collection of tales known as the 
Mabinogion.” 

Another school of thought interprets the chronicle passage for 945 as 
a series of riddles.*” On the surface, these puzzles appear to reproduce the 
classic folklore motif of a bride testing her suitors. Upon closer examina- 
tion, however, they prove to have a still deeper layer of subtext: the 
funeral rites for a pagan prince in pre-Christian Rus.^? ‘Being carried in 
a boat is Olga’s first riddle,’ writes Dmitrii Likhachev, the doyen of 
Soviet-era medieval studies. ‘It is also the first action in the [pagan Rus] 
funeral ritual. The second riddle involves a bath for the deceased, which 
corresponds to the second part of the rite. The last of Olga’s riddles takes 
the form of a funeral feast and this matches the final stage in the burial 
service."? Likhachev does not address Olga's fourth act of vengeance, 
since he considers it a later insertion in the text.*° If his interpretation is 
indeed correct, then it is little wonder that the chronicle describes Olga as 


^ 31 


the ‘wisest of all people'.?' Under the guise of a betrothal, the princess 
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performs the pagan rituals for burying and mourning her dead husband, 
while simultaneously taking revenge on his murderers. 

Such cleverness is on full display again in the 955 chronicle entry, as the 
princess encounters the upper echelons of Byzantine society and learns 
more about their religion. The two-sidedness of her depiction has long 
fascinated scholars, and one particularly long-running debate concerns 
the strange marriage of clerical and folk materials in the text. The main 
question is which version of the princess came first. Was it the sly folk 
hero who outsmarts the flirtatious emperor or the meek convert who 
converses with the patriarch? In his seminal treatise, Investigations into the 
Most Ancient Russian Chronicle Compilations, Aleksei Shakhmatov casts his 
vote for the religious representation. He argues that the original written 
record about the princess was a now-lost hagiographical work, describing 
the events of her baptism and burial. Clerics at St Sophia’s later inter- 
polated this ‘special tale’ into the very first Rus chronicle, which 
Shakhmatov calls the drevneishii kievskii svod or ‘most ancient Kievan 
compilation’ of 1039. Thus, in his estimation, the princess began her 
textual afterlife not as a vengeful folk legend, but as a hero of the Christian 
faith. The legendary elements of her depiction, such as the emperor’s 
courtship and her coy replies, did not appear in the text for over half 
a century. In fact, it was only in the 1090s that the editor of the nachal’nyi 
svod redacted the clerical tale together with an oral folk legend, thereby 
forming the chronicle narrative which survives today.** 

Shakhmatov’s speculations remain influential, even if scholars are 
reluctant to accept the entirety of his scheme. Nikolai Serebrianskii, 
Mikhail Priselkov, and Andrzej Poppe likewise detect a commingling 
of sources, and they too accord primacy to the clerical tale.?? The same 
may also be said of Likhachev, although he takes the notion of an earlier 
text one step further. In his view, the story of Olga’s baptism in 955 and 
her panegyric in 969 never constituted an independent ecclesiastical tale. 
Rather, these passages formed the opening sections of a much larger and 
more important clerical composition, ‘The Tale of the First Spread of 
Christianity in Rus’. Likhachev pictures this hypothetical text as the 
proto-source, the bedrock, upon which all later Rus chronicles were 
assembled. He suggests that it was authored by clerics at the cathedral of 
Saint Sophia in the 1040s and that it comprised six stories: the baptism and 
burial of Princess Olga, the persecution of the Varangian martyrs, the 
conversion of Prince Vladimir and the mass baptism of Rus, the 


3? Shakhmatov, RDRLS, pp. 111-14. 
33 Serebrianskii, Drevne-russkiia kniazheskiia zhitiia, pp. 2, 24-25. Priselkov, Ocherki, pp. 9-13. 
Poppe, ‘Once Again Concerning the Baptism of Olga’, p. 274. 
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martyrdom of Princes Boris and Gleb, and the panegyric to Prince 
Iaroslav the Wise. These tales exhibit an identical style, terminology, 
and ideological orientation, the philologist claims, because they were 
originally a single work, which was only later divided into annals and 
expanded with oral folk materials.** Likhachev and Shakhmatov there- 
fore share the conviction that some sort of long-lost religious text, 
possibly composed by Greek-speaking clerics at the metropolitan cathe- 
dral, served as the principal source of the chronicle account for Princess 
Olga. 

Another set of scholars advance exactly the opposite argument. For 
these thinkers, such as Apollon Kuz’min, Ludolf Müller, and Dmitri 
Balovnev, the visit to Constantinople is not a church tale contaminated 
with folk elements, but rather a folk legend interrupted by clerical inser- 
tions. They perceive a heroine who is first and foremost an oral legend, 
one whom later monastic editors did their best to transform into 
a Christian, mostly by adding biblical citations.?? Still other researchers, 
such as Sergei Platonov and Igor Danilevskii, argue against the folk- 
clerical dichotomy altogether, suggesting that the 955 chronicle passage 
should be read as a unified, indivisible whole.?? Their recommendation 
has gone largely unheeded, however, and when scholars shift attention to 
the Christian dimensions of the text, disagreement is once again the 
natural order of things. Everyone is quite certain that the religious 
image of Olga is modelled on earlier figures from sacred history, but the 
consensus ends there. Commentators suggest a variety of narrative tem- 
plates, from sources as wide-ranging as the Bible and Christian 
Apocrypha to the interrelated set of genres which one liturgist has 
described as ‘the three H’s’ — homiletics, hagiography, and 
hymnography.?? 

In the minds ofsome scholars, the presentation ofthe Christian convert 
from Rus owes a debt to the Old Testament and the Hebrew tradition of 
righteous women. Iliana Chekova, for instance, discerns similarities 
between Sarah's relationship with her son Isaac in the Book of Genesis 
and Olga's relationship with her son Sviatoslav.** In another place, the 


34 Likhachev, Velikoe nasledie, pp. 83-95. 

55 Kuzmin, Nachal’nye etapy drevnerusskogo letopisaniia, pp. 340-41. Müller, ‘Die Erzählung der 
*Nestorchronik' über die Taufe Olgas im Jahre 954/55‘, pp. 790-96. Balovnev, 'Skazanie “O 
pervonachal’nom rasprostranenii khristianstva na Rusi”, pp. 13-17. 

Platonov, 'Letopisnyi rasskaz o kreshchenii Ol'gi', pp. 285-87. 

?7 A. Talbot, ‘Alexander Kazhdan: In Memoriam’, in Joseph Patrich (ed.), The Sabaite Heritage in the 
Orthodox Church from the Fifth Century to the Present (Leuven, 2001), p. xvi. 

I. Chekova, ‘Khudozhestvennoe vremia i prostranstvo v letopisnom povestvovanii o kniagine 
Oľge v Tsar'grade', in Godoshnik na Softiskiia universitet ‘Sv. Klement Okhridski’ (Sofia, 1993), vol. 


IL, pp. 5-7. 
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same scholar argues that the portrayal of the princess is likewise based on 
the biblical figure of Rahab, from the Book of Joshua, since both women 
are said to ‘shine like pearls in the mud’ in roughly contemporaneous 
Slavonic texts.?? A different sacred book of the Israelites, the First Book of 
Kings, is mentioned in the work of Igor Danilevskii. He claims that the 
chronicler constructed the 955 account in order to show Princess Olga 
visiting the patriarch of Constantinople in the same fashion that the 
Queen of Sheba visited the court of Solomon.^? 

For other scholars, the passages inspire a different set of associations. 
According to Roman Jakobson, the narrative model for Olga is not an 
obscure Old Testament queen, but rather a figure much closer in time: 
the tenth-century martyr Princess Ludmila of Bohemia. He maintains 
that the panegyric at the close of the 969 passage is founded on a homiletic 
text, ‘The Sermon in Memory of Ludmila, Protectress of the Czech 
Land’, which was compiled in Latin near the end of the eleventh century 
at the Sázava Monastery, fifty kilometres south-east of Prague.*" This 
conjecture is forcefully disputed by A. A. Gogeshvili, however, who 
points out that the shared encomiastic terminology, upon which 
Jakobson’s argument rests, may also be found in a Georgian akathist in 
honour of Saint Nina. He therefore concludes that all three works, 
namely, the Latin sermon, the Rus chronicle, and the Georgian hymn, 
derive from some earlier, undiscovered Byzantine text." Gogeshvili 
makes no attempt to identify this text, and so the question remains: 
what was this mysterious, shared manuscript, and how did it circulate 
so widely? The Bulgarian scholar, Chekova, offers a solution to this 
conundrum in an article published in 2013. She proposes that the 
Czech, Rus, and Georgian materials contain similar themes and termi- 
nology because they were all influenced by the same liturgical document: 
the akathist to the Mother of God, composed by Saint Romanos the 
Melodist in Constantinople in the first half of the sixth century. It is 
worth noting that Chekova is not the first to find traces of this well- 
known Byzantine hymn in the passages for Princess Olga. Elena Osokina 


3° I. Chekova, ‘Letopisnaia pokhvala kniagine Oľge v Povesti vremennykh let: poetika 
i tekstologicheskie dogadki’, DR, 4, $4 (2013), pp. 103—107. See also O. P. Likhacheva, ‘Iako 
biser v kale’, TODRL, $50 (1997), pp. 110-12. 

Danilevskii, Povesť vremennykh let, pp. 159—61. 

R. O. Jacobson, ‘Osnova slavianskogo sravnitel'nogo literaturovedeniia', in Raboty po poetike 
(Moscow, 1987), pp. 52-33. 

A. A. Gogeshvili, Akrostikh v ‘Slove o polku Igoreve’ i drugikh pamiatnikakh russkoi pis’mennosti XI- XII 
vekov (Moscow, 1991), pp. 55-57- 

Chekova, *Letopisnaia pokhvala kniagine Ol'ge', pp. 92—103. On the historical development of 
this well-known liturgical creation, see A. Papadopulo-Keramevs, ‘Akafist Bozhei Materi', VV, 
10 (1903), pp. 357-401; A. Popov, Pravoslavnye russkie akafisty, izdannye s blagosloveniia Sviateishego 
Sinoda: Istoriia ikh proiskhozhdeniia i tsenzury, osobennosti soderzh. i postroeniia (Kazan, 1903). 
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arrives at a similar conclusion in her unpublished doctoral dissertation 
from 1995. She proposes that the chronicle entries contain materials from 
not one but two liturgical sources: the aforementioned akathist for Mary 
and the Feast of Saints Constantine and Helena. Osokina concludes that 
the clerical rendering of Princess Olga is therefore modelled on both the 
Mother of God and the mother of Constantine, as they are both depicted 
in the church books.** 

Osokina and Chekova are right to see liturgy in the chronicle accounts 
about Princess Olga, and they are right to attribute some of those 
elements to the liturgical commemoration of the Virgin Mary and 
empress Helena. Yet for all of the merits of their argument, they perhaps 
fall short of reconstructing the entire picture. Both scholars focus on a few 
verses from a very few liturgical manuscripts, without taking into account 
the totality of the liturgical calendar. As a result, they do not detect all the 
liturgical sources underlying the stories about Olga, but only a fraction of 
them. Their treatment of the Theotokos is representative in this respect. 
The Mother of God is praised in song at every service of every year, in 
addition to the half dozen or so other feasts devoted to key moments in 
her earthly life. To ignore these materials and focus exclusively on a single 
akathist is therefore akin to reducing a poet’s oeuvre to a single poem or 
a composer’s catalogue to a single aria. Such an approach may simplify 
matters, but it comes at a cost. For when liturgical sources are misidenti- 
fied, or when they are reduced to a lone para-liturgical text like an 
akathist, it serves only to obfuscate the liturgy’s deeper impact on the 
composition of a text. 

The same holds true of the comparison to Saint Helena. The Roman 
empress is unquestionably a key model for the depiction of Olga, so much 
so that the princess is given the name Helena at baptism. Nevertheless, it is 
inaccurate to view her as the only other liturgical archetype of holy 
motherhood, alongside the figure of Mary. The Stoudite typicon 
included several feasts devoted to the strange and marvellous ways that 
holy women and men were born into the world. Some of these com- 
memorations expanded upon well-known narratives from the New 
Testament, such as the birth of Christ, while others recounted events 
never mentioned in the Bible, such as the conception of the Theotokos. 
I should therefore like to suggest that that the clerics who described the 
saintly side of Olga did not draw on just one hymn for the Mother of God 
or a select few stichera for Saint Helena. I am persuaded, rather, that these 
priests and monks modelled their creation upon a far more expansive 


* E. A. Osokina, ‘Metodologicheskie problemy —sootnosheniia  gimnograficheskikh 
i agiograficheskikh proizvedenii', Gimnologia (2000), pp. 178-87. 
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narrative tradition, involving no less than nine church feasts. Like most 
things liturgical, these feasts were interconnected, and they worked 
together to recount the story of one very special extended family, a clan 
whose procreative prowess was said to be responsible for the salvation of 
the world. 


CONCEPTIONS AND NATIVITIES, FOREMOTHERS AND 
FORERUNNERS 


For a group of people strictly forbidden to reproduce, monks in 
Byzantium and Rus spent a surprising amount of time singing and 
praying about procreation. The hymns in their church books were 
hardly devoted to the normal happenings of human biology, however. 
They were concerned instead with the events of Christian soteriology, 
with the mystery of God made flesh. In the modern western world, 
these events are of course synonymous with the twenty-fifth day of 
December. This was an important date in medieval Constantinople 
and Kiev, as well, but it was not the only sacred birthday celebrated in 
these cities. In fact, the appearance of the Christ child was the 
culmination of a much broader narrative arc, which unfolded gradu- 
ally over the course of the liturgical year. Chronologically, the first 
episode in this plot-line was the Feast of the Conception of the 
Theotokos by Saint Anna. Every year, on 9 December, Christians in 
Rus gathered together and commemorated the moment that Mary 
was conceived by her parents, Joachim and Anna. 


II5uoMoygumpbHarni aHHa : sapero Óoxxuero mnpocBbrraeMa * npopoubcrBa 
puman + JBbpb HeIHpoXoJHMOy + BIJaJIbUTb eJHHOMOy IIpOXOIOHOy * 
CBATOyIO 1688 Bb upbBb rrpueMireTb. 


The chaste Anna, enlightened by divine rays, fulfils the prophecy by receiving 
into her womb the holy virgin, the impassible gate, which only the Lord alone 
can pass [through]. (Canon, Ode 8, Irmos) 


The conception of Mary was naturally complemented by another set of 
services dedicated to her delivery into the world. Somewhat counter- 
intuitively, this feast did not follow on the heels of the conception service 
but, rather, preceded it by slightly more than three months. As a result, 
each year on 8 September, clerics in Kiev celebrated the Feast of the 
Nativity of the Theotokos, where they sang the following sticherion at 
vespers: 


55 GMD, ed. H. Rothe and E. M. Vereshchagin (Opladen, 1997), vol. II, p. 112. 
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Alle H Oxuero BOJICIO HapouHTbI XXeHbI HeIIJIOJIbBH pogana * Hb BECbXB 
MapHid pOXXeHbBIHX'b OOJBIBHO Maye B'bCHKI * IAKO H3 HeILIOJ[bBHHBI 
IIDeCHaBBHO pOXKBIIH CIA MTpe + IIOpOJH ILTBTBIO Bbcbxs 6a BhIme 
ecTrbcTBa H3 6ecbMenbHa upeBa * eJIHHa JIBBpb H eguHouajtaro cHa OXIIa ° 
IOXK€ IIDOIIIBJTb 3aTBODeHOy C'bXpaHH * H BECIA IIDeMOy/IpO CBMOTDHBS * KAKO 
BbcTb CaMb * BLCbMb WIBKOM® circenue corbia.** 


Even though, by the will of God, famous barren women have given birth, yet in 
divine majesty Mary is greater than all who have been born. For having been 
most gloriously born ofa barren mother, she gave birth in the flesh to the God of 
all beyond nature, from a womb which knew not seed. She alone is the gate of 
the only-begotten Son of God, who passed through it, while preserving it closed, 
and who arranges all things wisely in accordance with his knowledge, [thereby] 
securing salvation for all men. 


As this hymn suggests, other formerly barren couples were known to 
the clergy in Rus. Foremost among these were the high priest, Zechariah, 
and his wife Elisabeth. Like their slightly older relatives, Joachim and 
Anna, these two saints were remembered for miraculously bringing forth 
a child, long after the hopes of having offspring had passed. But whereas 
their righteous predecessors had given birth to the Mother of God, this 
elderly couple produced His greatest prophet, whose conception and 
birth were also accorded special feast days. On 23 September, for exam- 
ple, clerics attended the Feast of the Conception of Saint John the 
Forerunner and sang stichera such as this: 


Hiroyiuroy Bb cTatd CTX’ CTbIH IIDKOy Ke CTMOy * aHTJIb * KAKO IIHCaHO ECT * 
IIpHCTOyHH TBIJIà * IporJa(a)nanie + MA * OYCJBIIIAHa ÓBICTb MJITBà H 
pasupbinaeTb CA HeIUIOJIbCTBO eJHCaBeoHHo * H poJI(rb) TH * cTrapbue + 
cHa HcoHa IpATUoy * CBbTHJIBHHKA CJIHIIOY * IIDKà BbBIIIIBHIOMOY H ri(c)a © 
ix baumb 6oorpokoBuirrb COBO B'ECHKIB'bIIIOy.^7 


As the holy priest and prophet entered the Holy of Holies, before him stood the 
holy Angel, as it is written, and [he] said: “Your prayer has been heard and the 
barrenness of Elizabeth has come to an end. She will bear you, an old man, a son: 
John the forerunner, the lamp ofthe sun and prophet ofthe Most High, the voice 
of the Word who [will] come forth from the God-wedded Virgin.’ 


Churchmen encountered similar sentiments in the stichera for the Feast 
of the Nativity of Saint John, which was celebrated annually on 24 June: 


bozkuro CJIOBOY XOTAIIIOy * GTb JTbBbI pPOJIMTH CA * aHTe WTb CTapbib 
dpecuyb HCXOJNHTb * BCJIMM Bb pOZKeHBIHXb 2KeHbBCKBIHXP * M IIpOpOKb 
BBIHIHH J/IOCTOAaGIIIC OOZKBCTBBHBIHM' b BCLUbM®b * IIDECJIABBHOM'b ObITH 


4° MSON, ed. I. V. Iagich (St Petersburg, 1886), vol. I, pp. 71-72. — ^" Ibid., p. 182. 
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HavaJIOMb * Wade Bb3TpacTH pozKeHOyOyMOy ° H GecbMene 3auarue* TBOpAH 
8 
dIOJIeCa Ha CbIIACeHHe /IOyIIIAM'b HalIIHM5.^ 


When the Word of God desired to be born of the Virgin, an angel came forth 
from elderly loins, [he who is] the greatest born of women and the foremost of 
the prophets. [It was he who] heralded things divine, the all-glorious begin- 
ning, the One born beyond time and conceived without seed, working 
wonders for the salvation of our souls. 


The hymnography for these four feasts conveyed a consistent message. 
The appearance of the Virgin Mary and John the Baptist were important 
events in Byzantine liturgical mythology, but only insofar as they pre- 
pared the ground for a far greater moment: the advent of the God-man, 
Jesus Christ. His coming into the world was similarly celebrated at two 
very significant liturgical ceremonies. The first was the Feast of the 
Annunciation, commemorating the incarnation of Christ in Mary’s 
womb, held each year on 25 March. At the matins service on that 
morning, clerics chanted the following troparion, three times consecu- 
tively, in the fourth tone: 


JIus(c)  en(c)nuro HallleMOy Ha4ATOKS * H BbubHbu TaMHb KIBJIeHHe * CH 
KHH CHb JIBIIb ObrBaeTb * H TABDEUTB OJIT(JI)Tb Ürronteroyers - TBMB Cb 
HHMPb OU Bb3bIMEMD * pajtoyH CA oOpajtoBaHaxa Tb c'b To6010. ^? 


Today is the beginning of our salvation, the revelation of the eternal mystery. 
The son of God becomes the son of the Virgin, as Gabriel announces the glad 
tidings of grace. Let us cry with him to the Mother of God: ‘Rejoice, O full of 
grace, the Lord is with you!’ 


The corollary of this ceremony was naturally the Feast of the Nativity of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, or Christmas. A full forty-day fast was observed 
prior to this holiday, during which time a number of preparatory festivals 
were celebrated, such as the Feast of the Holy Forefathers and the Feast of 
the Holy Fathers. At these services, the officiating clergy remembered the 
ancestors of Christ: 


IaBH CA OTb BbKa Ha 3eMJIH * rrporioB$/ra(Ha)ta rrpopoubck'bHMH BbIIAHHH * 
Xbsura 6oropojurnia : r0xxe rnaaTpHapcu MOyJIDHH * H WpaBbIbHbIXb chOopu 
Bb3BbIHAaIOTb * Cb HHMEDKe JIHKOyeTb M 2KeHbckoe Oarosmbuue + cappa * 
peBeka * paxHJIb H aHHa XXe * H CABHAIG Mapurd MocboBa BbKOyrIb * Cb 
TbMH paJIOyIOTb CA H MHpbCTHH KOHBIIM * BbCA TBapb CJIABUTb * IAKO 
3WXKHTOJIb BbCbX'b * OOPb pOJIHTH CA * TDAAJIETb H IIOJTATH BeJIHIO MHJIOCTE.?? 


48 Stikhirar’ mineinyi, notirovannyi, stikhiry s 12 dek. Po 31 avg. Sof. 384, 56.1, ed. O. V. Gulinaia and 
B. A. Baranovyi, www.manuscripts.ru/mns/main?p. text—-83860373 (accessed March 2018). 

4 TAS, ed. A. M. Pentkovskii (Moscow, 2001), p. 333. 

5 GMD, ed. D. Christians, D. Stern, and A. Wöhler (Opladen, 1999), vol. III, p. 58. 
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The virgin Mother of God, prophesied from the ages in the proclamations of the 
prophets, has appeared on earth. The wise patriarchs and the assembly of the 
righteous proclaim her, and with them rejoices the adornment of women: Sarah, 
Rebecca, Rachel, and Anna, together with the glorious Miriam, [the sister] of 
Moses. The ends of the world rejoice with them and all Creation gives glory. For 
God, the creator of all, comes to be born, to grant the world great mercy. 
(Sticherion, Tone 5) 


At this point, the internallogic ofthe Byzantine liturgical calendar should 
be coming into sharper focus. In hymn after hymn, at feasts spread across 
several months, medieval Christians were taught that the Creator of All 
could not simply appear on earth out of thin air. A special and holy path 
had to be readied for Him and this sacred task was accomplished by 
a single blood line. The ancient forebears listed above, 'the assembly of 
the righteous’, were necessary for the appearance of Joachim and Anna, 
and Zechariah and Elisabeth, who were in turn necessary for the appear- 
ance of Mary and John, the two figures whose absolutely unique holiness 
served as the precondition for the Incarnation. This chain of generations, 
longing and preparing for the manifestation of the Messiah, featured 
prominently in the hymnography at Christmas: 


EmeMa mBuHduecow5 orbBbpse * mnpujrbre BHJIHMMP IIHIIIO Bb TaHHb 
o6pbroxoM? "° ripuyrbre rrpHuM bM Coylijald paHcKaHd BbHOYTPb BbpTBIIa * 
TOY KIBH CA KOpeHb HeHaIIOeH?* riposAO0aia orbroyrmreune * TOY o6pbre cA 
KJIàJLA3b HeHCKOIIAH b eroxe IIHTH JIABBITb JIDeBJle BEKAMA CA * TOY [Bald 
pOXKBIIIHKI MJIaJIeHBIIA 2KaXKIO OYCTaBH aOHe aJJaMOBOy H JIABBI/IOBOy * TOTO 
pad H Kb ceM8 HEMP KDE poJIH CA + JII0 (JI) * orporra MIANO ripbBbubsHbIH 
Oorb.** 


Bethlehem has opened Eden. O come and see and let us take possession of the 
hidden food. O come and let us receive the One Who is inside the heavenly 
cave. Here the unwatered root has appeared there, which blossoms forth for- 
giveness. Here the undug well is found, from which David longed to drink. Here 
the Virgin quenches the thirst of Adam and David by bearing a child. Wherefore, 
let us hasten to this place, where is born [and the people say in unison] ‘a young 
child, the pre-eternal God’. (Ikos, Tone 3) 


What all of these hymns emphasize is that the salvation of the world was not 
simply the story of a single saviour, even if that figure were God Himself. 
Redemption came with an extensive intergenerational background story. 
It had a concrete and well-established narrative shape. Righteous forebears 
paved the way for zealous forerunners and holy mothers, who preceded the 
emergence of a very special kind of man, a chosen king, who guided his 


>" GMD, ed. E. M. Vereshchagin, A. G. Kraveckij, and O. A. Krasheninnikova (Paderborn, 2006), 
vol. IV, pp. 16-17. 
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people to everlasting salvation. This was one of the core mythological 
paradigms that clerics in Rus internalized through the liturgy, and it was 
therefore one of the paradigms that they reproduced in the stories about 
Olga. Indeed, as we shall see, these men employed specific and highly 
evocative materials from the conception and nativity feasts outlined above, 
in order to place the blessed princess among truly rarified company. 

But before turning to the philological excavation of these materials, 
there is still another set of Byzantine liturgical rites that must be taken 
into account. For the saintly side of Olga is not only fashioned from the 
hymns for holy mothers and forerunners found in the Menaion. There 
is a second church book, and a second series of services, never before 
mentioned in the scholarship, which also played a role in the making of 
the 955 and 969 chronicle entries. That book is the Euchologion, or 
Sluzhebnik (Cayotce6nuk), and those services are the ancient sacraments 
of baptism and chrismation. These ceremonies were performed over 
every new member of the medieval eastern church, be it a future 
senator of Constantinople or a pagan convert on the northern frontier. 
They were the rites that made Christians of highborn babies and 
middle-aged barbarians, and in the early twelfth century, they were 
the rites that allowed the editors of the Rus Primary Chronicle to write 
a tale about the baptism of Princess Olga, some 150 years after the 
event had taken place. 


> 


“AS MANY AS HAVE BEEN BAPTISED INTO CHRIST... 


What words did the patriarch pray, as Princess Olga descended into the 
holy font? What hymns did her grandson Vladimir hear, nearly half 
a century later, when he received the oil of chrismation upon his brow? 
Were these the same songs and petitions that clerics in eleventh- and 
twelfth-century Kiev learned by heart, as they baptised children and the 
occasional adult convert from paganism? Or had the sacraments of initia- 
tion already undergone significant revisions by that time, after being 
translated into Slavonic and copied and re-copied over the course of 
several centuries? To answer such questions, one naturally turns to the 
archival collections and hunts about for the relevant early medieval 
church books. The search inevitably ends in frustration, however, once 
it becomes clear that half of the necessary manuscripts are nowhere to be 
found. Not a single text of the baptism or chrismation services survives 
from the first 350 years of Christianity in the land of Rus. In fact, the 
earliest East Slavic manuscript containing these rites appears to be 
a Sluzhebnik, originally discovered in the library of the Cathedral of 
Saint Sophia in Novgorod, dating to the second half of the fourteenth 
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century. There are also fragments from three eleventh-century 
Euchologions, written in Glagolitic, but these remnants fail to preserve 
the sacraments of initiation.?? 

One might be tempted to despair at this state of affairs, as did the first 
great Russian scholar of the initiation rites, Aleksandr Almazov. In 1884, 
this well-respected church historian and doctor of canon law published 
a full-length history of baptism and chrismation in the eastern church, 
from its origins until the nineteenth century.?* At the conclusion of the 
work, he appended the most ancient texts available to him, which 
included a Greek-language baptism service from the tenth century and 
the aforementioned Slavonic service from nearly 400 years later. The 
scholar made no attempt to hide his scepticism concerning the time span 
in between the two manuscripts. "We have set as a goal plainly and 
conscientiously to present the historical development of these services,’ 
he wrote in the preface to the edited texts. ‘But that goal can only be 
achieved, so far as the Russian church is concerned, in the period from 
the fourteenth to seventeenth centuries.’*° 

Fortunately, Almazov’s successor was not nearly so pessimistic. On the 
contrary, Miguel Arranz of the Pontifical Oriental Institute in Rome 
spent much of his career recovering precisely those services that Almazov 
had deemed irretrievably lost. In a series of books and articles published 
from 1982 to 2003, the Jesuit priest and his collaborators painstakingly 
reconstructed every word and gesture of the initiation sacraments, as they 
were performed in early medieval Constantinople and Kiev.*° Of parti- 
cular importance is an article that appeared in 1988 to commemorate the 
1000-year anniversary of the baptism of Rus, in which Arranz pieced 
together the rites of initiation used to bring Princess Olga, Prince 
Vladimir, and their subjects into the Christian fold." Working with 
a team of researchers at the Theological Academy in Leningrad, the 
liturgist compared four main Byzantine manuscripts, such as the eighth- 
century Barberini Gr. 336 and the tenth-century Paris Coislin Gr. 213, 
with an early seventeenth-century Slavonic rite for the reception of Latin 


5? Sluzhebnik, Sof. 526, ed. T. I. Afanas’eva, E. V. Krushel’nitskaia, O. V. Motygin, A. S. Slutskii, 
www .byzantinorossica.org.ru/sof-catalog.html (accessed March 2018). 

T. I. Afanas'eva, Liturgii Ioanna Zlatousta i Vasiliia Velikogo v slavianskoi traditsii (po sluzhebnikam XT- 
XV wv.) (Moscow, 2015), p. 24, 

A. I. Almazov, Istoriia chinoposledovanii Kreshcheniia i Miropomazaniia (I-XIX vv.) (Kazan, 1884). 
55 Ibid., p. 687. 

M. Arranz, ‘Les sacrements de l'ancien Euchologe constantinopolitain’, parts 1-10, OCP, 48-55 
(1982—89). M. Arranz, Izbrannye sochineniia po liturgike. Tom I. Tainstva Vizantiiskogo Evkhologiia 
(Rome/Moscow, 2003), vol. I, pp. 207-437. 

M. Arranz, ‘Chin oglasheniia i kreshcheniia v drevnei Rusi’, Simvol, 19 (1988), pp. 69-100. 
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heretics." While analysing these manuscripts side by side, Arranz noted 
their similarities and concluded that the Slavonic text had somehow 
managed to preserve the ancient Constantinopolitan rites of chrismation 
and baptism for an adult pagan convert. He subsequently published 
a reconstruction of how these rites were performed in tenth- and ele- 
venth-century Rus, following the ordo of the medieval Greek manu- 
scripts, and using the translations from the early modern Slavonic service. 
The result of such an approach is admittedly hypothetical, but it is 
nevertheless the most trustworthy treatment to date. I shall therefore 
cite from Arranz’s study in this chapter and the remainder of the book, 
using the modern Cyrillic script that appears in his reconstructed text. 
This decision might strike some as controversial, especially given 
Almazov’s profound scepticism regarding such an endeavour. Yet the 
earlier scholar’s misgivings were perhaps unnecessarily reductive. While it 
is true that innumerable minor variations are found from manuscript to 
manuscript, a rather remarkable historical continuity is also evident. 
Indeed, as Arranz notes, the sacraments of initiation originally developed 
in Constantinople ‘retain nearly the same order [in the eastern church] 
today that they had in the eighth century'.?? 

What did these liturgical ceremonies look and sound like? In all like- 
lihood, they were solemn, austere, mystical, and very beautiful. They 
were certainly not for the lazy or faint of heart. Admittance to the 
medieval eastern church was a prolonged affair, requiring a good deal 
more than having one's head dunked in a bath. The process consisted of 
several distinct rites, which were performed over a period of nearly two 
months, often in conjunction with Great Lent. The first of these marked 
the neophytes' formal reception into the catechumenate. At the start of 
this service, the presiding bishop bid the newcomers to prostrate before 
the doors of the church. He blessed them three times with the sign of the 
cross and prayed: 


buaroczosen ecu Tocrojm boxe, Orue I'ocroja namero Hucyca Xpucra, 
WOKE OT BCeX s3bIK H30Hpas ceOe JII0JIH H3p87IHH, peBHUTeIA JIOOpBIX Ten: 
Tbr 4H cero npumregmmnaro CBATeM TBOeM nepkBH, pada TBoero MMAPEK 
OJXaroCcJIOBH, H OTBep3H eMy OYM K JIHBHBIX TBOHX UIOJIeC pasyMeHHIO, 
OTBep3H eMy yIIIH BO yCiIbIIIIaHHe OO:xXecTBeHHBIX CJIOBec TBOHX, COeJIHHH 
ero OIJIalIeHHBIM HapOJIà TBOeTO, AKO Ja BO BpeMs OIJaronlpHsTHO 
cioJo6urcs Waku ObITUA, oxesuus ner1enmus. 


5* For a critical edition of the eighth-century text, accompanied by an Italian translation, see 
L’Eucologio Barberini Gr. 336, ed. S. Parenti and E. Velkovska, 'Ephermerides Liturgicae 
Subsidia', 80 (Rome, 2000). 

°° Arranz, Tainstva Vizantiiskogo Evkhologiia, p. 211. 

°° Arranz, ‘Chin oglasheniia i kreshcheniia v drevnei Rusi’, p. 76. 
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Blessed are you, O Lord God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who selects 
unto yourself a chosen people from all nations, adherents of good deeds. Bless 
now your servant, NAME, who has come to your holy church. Open his eyes to 
the understanding of your wondrous miracles, open his ears to the hearing of 
your divine words, and unite him to the catechumens among your people. So 
that at the acceptable hour he may be vouchsafed a new existence and the 
garments of incorruption. 


The prelate again made the sign of the cross over the neophytes and said 
three times, ‘May his name be written [in the ranks] of catechumens.’ He 
then pronounced one final petition, after which he instructed the newly 
enlisted servants of God to fast for forty days and to recite prayers 
morning, mid-day, and evening. 

At the conclusion of the fast, the initiates returned and the bishop 
performed another brief service, signifying the start of a second cateche- 
tical period. According to Arranz, during this phase of the initiation 
process, neophytes came to church every day and participated in the 
prayers of exorcism. These were petitions designed to protect catechu- 
mens from the assaults of the devil, the enemy of mankind, who fought to 
prevent them from making it to the day of baptism. Repetition was 
evidently the church’s best weapon in this spiritual warfare, because the 
bishop repeated each exorcism ten times. The result was a rather dramatic 
ritual, pitting the prince of darkness against the leaders of Christ’s church, 
in a battle for human souls. In the first prayer, the cleric addressed the 
devil head on: 


3anpernraer Te6e WuaBoNe, IpPHINENbIĂ B MHp H BCeJIHBBIIICS B ueJIoBerlex, 
Za pa3pyHIMT TBOe MyUHTeJIbCTBO H UeJIOBeK H3MeT ... YOOlICS, H3bIIIH H 
OTCTyHH OT CO3JAHMS cero H Wa BO3BDaTHIIHCS HAXE yTAHIIHCS B HEM, 
HIDKe la CDSIIHeIIH ero HJIH JelicTByelIM HH B HOIIH, HH BO MHA HJIH B dace 
HJIH B IIOJIYJIHe, HO OTHE BO CBOÑ TapTap JIxKe JO yTOTOBAHHOTO BeJIHKATO 
He cyzgaro ...? 


The Lord, who came into the world and made his abode among men, lays you 
under ban, O devil. May he overthrow your tyranny and deliver men ... 
Be afraid, retreat, and depart from this creature, and may you not return again, 
neither hide yourself in him, neither seek to meet him, nor to influence 
him, either by night or by day, either in the morning or at noonday. But 
depart to your own infernal abyss until the great and appointed day of 
judgement ... 


The bishop made similar demands in subsequent petitions, including this 
one from the final exorcism: 


^' Arranz, Tainstva Vizantiiskogo Evkhologiia, pp. 292-03. 
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Tocnonu Caaaod Boxe lH3paujteB, ACUEIAAÑ BCAKMM HELYT H BCAKYIO 51310, 
npuspH Ha paOa TBOeTO B3BbIIIIH, HCIIBITyi M OTXXeHH OT HELO BCA JIelicTBa 
JIHaBOJIS, 3aIIpeTH HeuHCTBIM JIyXOM H H3XXeHH A, OUMCTH esa pyKy TBOeIO, 
H OCTpoe TBOE ynuoTpeOHBbIH JreHcTBo, cokpyruu CaTaHy mom HO3e ero 
BCKOpe H JIàaXXIb eMy NOEMI Ha Hero M Ha HCUMCTHIA ero JIYXH, AKO a OT 
TeÓe MHjJIOCTb IHOJIyUuHB cIIOJIo0HTHCS ÓeacMepTHbIX H HeOecHBIX TBOHX 
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O Lord of Sabaoth, the God of Israel, who heals every malady and every 
infirmity. Look upon your servant, save him, search him, and drive away from 
him every operation ofthe devil. Forbid the unclean spirits, and expel them, and 
purify the works of your hands. And exerting your mighty power, speedily crush 
down Satan under his feet, and give him victory over the same, and over his 
unclean spirits. That having obtained mercy from you, he may be made worthy 
to partake of your heavenly mysteries ... 


The showdown between the bishop and the devil continued at another 
evocative service, carried out on the eve of baptism, in which the 
catechumen repeatedly renounced Satan and swore allegiance to Christ. 
At this ceremony, after celebrating the third and sixth hours, the bishop 
came out into the ambo and instructed the neophytes ‘to stand with fear 
and be set free, for this is the end of your catechesis’. He reminded them 
once more about the basics of the faith and then directed them to turn 
westward and pronounce the following words: 


Orpuuycs caTaHbl H BCeX JIeJI ero H BCEA CIIYZKÓBI ero H BCeX aHreJ ero M 
BCero cTya ero.°3 


I renounce Satan and all of his works, and all of his services, and all of his angels, 
and all of his shame. 


The call-and-response continued for some while, as the bishop asked 
fifteen times whether the catechumens had indeed renounced Satan and 
united themselves to Christ. The initiates responded in the affirmative 
after each question and then reinforced their commitment by symboli- 
cally spitting on the devil and reciting the Nicene Creed. Several lengthy 
prayers were subsequently read by the bishop, followed by a great litany, 
and the laying on of hands. Finally, the deacon instructed the faithful to 
bow their heads and the bishop prayed: 


Tocroyr crace Halll xe BceM XOTAM CIIACTHCSI H B pa3yM HCTHHPI IIDHHTH, 
BO3CHATH CBeT pa3yMa B CeDIIBIX HàlIIHX H €e K CBATOMY IIDOCBeIIIeHHIO 
OJIaroyKpalIIaeMBIM, H CIIOJIO00H Tex OeccMeprHaro TH Japa H COBOKyIIH Tex 
CBATEH TBoeit coOopHeii ui ariocTOJIbcTeii rrepkBu. TBoe 60 ecTb MHJIOBaTH H 
cnuacarH M TeOe cuaBoy BoscbrUiaeM Orny gu Chmy m CB. JIyxy HbIHe M 
HIpHCHO H BO BeKH BeKOM. AMuHb.™* 


© Ibid., p. 297. © Ibid. %* Ibid., p. 315. 
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O Lord our Saviour, who desires that all men should be saved and come to the 
knowledge of the truth, shine the light of reason upon our hearts and upon those 
who are arrayed for holy illumination. Make them worthy of your immortal gift 
and unite them to your holy, catholic and apostolic church. For yours it is to have 
mercy and to save, and to you do we ascribe glory, to the Father and to the Son 
and to the Holy Spirit, now and ever and unto ages of ages. Amen. 


On the following day, the initiates gathered in the baptistery and 
awaited the holy and saving sacraments. The ceremony opened with 
the great blessing of waters. The deacon intoned a special litany ‘for 
those approaching holy illumination’ and the hierarch silently recited 
a long petition, asking God to strengthen him in the service of ‘the great 
and most heavenly mysteries about to take place’.°° Next, the bishop 
stood above the holy font and pronounced a very ancient prayer, parts of 


which predated the fifth century. Three times he declared in a loud voice: 


Bemuu ecu Tocnoazu zu uyjHa gea TBOA H HH ejIHHO Xe COBO JIOBOJIBHO 
Oyzer K neuur uyytec rBoux.? 


Great are you, O Lord, and marvellous are your works, and there is no word 
which suffices to sing of your wonders. 


The prayer went on to praise the creation and salvation of the world, 
before drawing to a close with an epiclesis. The opening line was again 
repeated three times: 


Tui y6o yenoBexomo6ye Hapro, rpuujH H HblHe HaHTHeM CBATATO TBOeTO 
yxa uw ocBsrH Bony cur. M max en Omnarojparb musOaBueHus, 
6zaroczoBenue lHopjraHoBo: COTBOpH 10 HeTJIeHHs HCTOUHHK, OCBSIIIeHHS 
Zap, rpexoB pasperreHue, HejryroB HCIIeJIeHue, JJeMOHOB BCeTyOHTeJIbCTBO, 
COIIDOTHBHBIM CHAM HeIIpHCTYIIHy, aHreJckus kperocru ucnomHeny. Ma 
Óexar oT Hes HaBeTyloIInHH CO3{aHHIO TBOeMy AKO HMA TBoe [IM nipussax 
IHBHOe H CJIaBHOe H cTpariHoe COMpOTHBHBIM.”* 


O King who loves mankind, come now and sanctify this water by the indwelling 
of your holy Spirit. And grant to it the grace of redemption, the blessing of the 
Jordan. Make it the fountain of incorruption, the gift of sanctification, the 
remission of sins, the healing of infirmities, the final destruction of demons, 
inaccessible to hostile powers, filled with angelic might. Let those who would 
ensnare your creature flee far from it. For I have called upon your name, O Lord, 
and it is wonderful, and glorious, and awesome even unto adversaries. 


The bishop dipped his finger in the water and made the sign of the cross 
three times, whilst repeating, “Let all adverse powers be crushed beneath 


55 On the history of this rite, see N. Denysenko, The Blessing of Waters and Epiphany: The Eastern 
Liturgical Tradition (Burlington, 2012). 
^* Arranz, Tainstva Vizantiiskogo Evkhologiia, p. 329. %7 Ibid., p. 331. °° Ibid., pp. 333-35. 
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the sign of the image of your cross.’ He further requested ‘that? no demon 
of darkness be permitted to conceal himself in the water’ and, following 
another lengthy prayer, concluded: 


Asuca lau na Bore cei n ax Ib IIDeTBOpHTHC3 B HEM KpelllaeMOMYy, BO exe 
OTJOXHTH yOO BeTXaro YeOBeKa TJeeMaro IO HOXOTAM IpejJecrmH, 
oOJenriucsa xe B HOBaro OÓHOBJDIeMaro, IIO OÓpa3y COSJIBIIaTO ero, ga 
ObIB cpacueH ojgto0Hur0 cMeprH TBOeS kKperreHHeM  OÓIIHHK HM 
BOcKpecenHus Oyjrer, M coxpaHHB Tap cBsTaro TBOero J[yxa H BO3pacTHB 
3aJor ÓOJaroytarH, IIpHHMeT IIOJeCTb TOpHArO 3BaHHs M COIIDHUTeTCs 
HepBODOXJIeHHBIM, HalIHCAaHHBIM Ha HeOecH, B TeOe bose u Ine nanem 
Iucyce Xpicre.^? 


Manifest yourself, O Lord, in this water, and grant that he who is baptised within 
it may be transformed, in order to put away the old man, which is corrupt 
through the lusts of the flesh, and that he may be clothed with the new and 
restored man, according to the image of Him Who created him. That being 
buried after the manner of your death through baptism, he may become 
a partaker of the resurrection. And having preserved the gift of your Holy 
Spirit and grown in the measure of grace, may he receive the prize of his high 
calling, and be numbered with the firstborn, whose names are written in heaven, 
in You, our God and Lord, Jesus Christ. 


The celebrant once more made the sign of the cross in the baptismal 
waters, this time with a candle dipped in holy chrism, and then he 
announced the first prayer of the immersion ritual. When this was finished, 
he put two fingers into the blessed oil and anointed the initiate's forehead, 
hands, and shoulders, saying, "The servant of God, NAME, is anointed with 
the oil of gladness, in the name ofthe Father, and ofthe Son, and ofthe Holy 
Spirit. Amen.’ After weeks of preparation, the climactic moment had now 
arrived. The initiate descended into the holy font, where the bishop sub- 
merged his head under water three times, in honour of each member of the 
Godhead. Or as the rubrics in the church books describe the act: 


M Tako KpenraeT ero CBATHTEJIb pyKOIO CBOeIO, HOrpy2Kad TDIDKJIBI H 
BO3BOJ/I3. IIepBoe rrorpyxas ryarojter: Kperraerca pad 60xuii MMAPEK 
BO HMA OTUA, aMuHb. M Bropoe norpyxkas rzuaroueTr: M China, aMHHb. 
Tperue norpyxas rJrarojer: M cpataro JIyxa, aMHHb."? 


And thus the bishop baptises him with his own hand, submerging and lifting him 
back up three times. Submerging the first time, he says: "The servant of God, 
NAME, is baptised in the name of the Father, amen.' And submerging a second 
time, he says: ‘And of the Son, amen’. Submerging a third time, he says: “And of 
the Holy Spirit, amen’. 


^? Ibid., pp. 336-37. 7° Arranz, ‘Chin oglasheniia i kreshcheniia v drevnei Rusi’, p. 88. 
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The newly baptised was led out from the blessed waters, as the cantor 
chanted verses from the thirty-first psalm and the deacon intoned yet 
another litany. The bishop said one more prayer, looking ahead to the 
sacraments still to come, and then everyone sang in unison the holiest of 
baptismal hymns: ‘As many as have been baptised into Christ, have put on 
Christ. Alleluia!’”" This was chanted three times and then began the rite 
of holy chrismation. The hierarch took up the holy chrism and anointed 
the initiate’s forehead, eyes, nose, lips, ears, breast, hands, and sternum. As 
he made the sign of the cross on each of these body parts, he repeated the 
words, “The seal of the gift of the holy Spirit, amen’. Once the chrism had 
been administered, a cross was hung around the neck of the new 
Christian ‘for the preservation of soul and body’ and he was clothed in 
white robes, ‘the garments of rejoicing.” 

The ritual was now approaching its end. The bishop tonsured the 
initiate by cutting offa few strands of hair, which were apparently mixed 
with hot wax and placed within the walls of the church." He then laid 
his hand on the head of the neophyte and asked God to bless him as he 
had once blessed King David, so that the convert might ‘live to a ripe old 
age ...and behold the good things of Jerusalem all the days of his life". 7* 
Upon finishing, the prelate led the newly illumined in a procession 
around the holy font, which they circled three times, while again sing- 
ing the hymn, ‘As many as have been baptised into Christ . . . "7? There is 
some confusion about what occurred next. According to the seven- 
teenth-century Slavonic text, the bishop continued with the rite of 
churching, during which he read aloud a series of instructions concern- 
ing proper Christian conduct. Yet Arranz insists that this was not the 
actual order of events. He believes that the churching ceremony con- 
stituted the first part of the initiation process and not the last, since it 
normally appears at the beginning of the extant Greek-language 
manuscripts. 

It never occurred to the Spanish liturgist, however, to examine the 
story of Princess Olga's visit to the imperial court and compare it with his 
own reconstructed service for an adult pagan, brought into the church 
according to the Constantinopolitan rites. This is an oversight worthy of 
consideration. Although the chronicle deals with the conversion of an 
adult pagan princess, baptised within the walls ofthe Imperial City, it was 
nevertheless written by church men in late eleventh- or early twelfth- 
century Rus. Might the chronicle text therefore provide a clue as to when 


7! Ibid., pp. 88-89. 7 Ibid., pp. 90—91. — 7 Ibid., p. 91. 
74 Arranz, Tainstva Vizantiiskogo Evkhologiia, pp. 366-67. 
75 Arranz, ‘Chin oglasheniia i kreshcheniia v drevnei Rusi’, p. 92. 
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and how, exactly, the churching ceremony was performed in Kiev at this 
time? 

A close reading of the passage can reveal precisely this information, and 
thus the liturgical excavations undertaken below are doubly significant. 
For when the liturgical context that surrounded the chroniclers is recov- 
ered and reassembled, it not only brings to light long-forgotten meanings 
in the text of the Rus Primary Chronicle but, perhaps just as importantly, 
also provides a different kind of evidence, from a different kind of written 
source, for those wishing to reconstruct the history of liturgy in early Rus. 


THE MOTHER OF GOD AND THE MOTHER OF RUS 


At this point, some readers may be entertaining doubts. On the one hand, 
they have heard of fire-bombing birds, mass killings, and flirtatious 
emperors. On the other, they have encountered the hymns of 
Christmas and the prayers of chrismation. What sort of kinship could 
these two sources have possibly shared? What trade did liturgical feasts 
have with folk tales? The answer, it seems, leads back to the ‘two faces’ of 
Princess Olga. I agree with Shakhmatov, Likhachev, and the many others 
who perceive these passages as a conflation of ecclesiastical and legendary 
materials. Yet unlike these thinkers, I see no reason to attribute the 
princess's religious depiction to earlier non-extant tales or hagiographies, 
or to biblical chapter and verse. For upon closer inspection, it turns out 
that the princess's saintly side almost entirely comprises materials from the 
two kinds of services reconstructed above: the rites of initiation in the 
Euchologion and the feasts for holy mothers, forebears, and forerunners 
in the Menaion. The ‘blessed Olga’ is therefore best understood not as 
a biblical or hagiographical creation but rather as a liturgical one. She is 
a textual figure fashioned from the songs, prayers, and readings of the 
liturgy, and there is no need to resort to hypothetical texts in order to 
explain her representation in the chronicle. 

Let us consider the description of Olga's baptism in the year 955. In the 
excerpt below, the emboldened text represents materials that derive from 
the initiation rites and the italicized text signifies materials from the 
Menaion: 


H KpTCH 10 pb C rrT(3)pxM». npocbeburena xe óbrBum. pajtoBaniecA /iueio 
n TIOM. H rrooyun 10 rrarpeapxe w BbpEb. peu eu 6yecua moi 6 [oiceuax] 
PYCKUX. AKO 60371060U cerem». a MbMy wcmaeu. 6zencemu ma xomamo c(nee) 
pycmuu. 6 nocnrOHuu poðb euyko méoux. M 3amoBbiaa em W UPKBHMb 
oycraBb. W MTB n w rnocrb. W MJITCHH H W Bb3IepxxaHbH Tha uucra. 
WHA Ke HOKJIOHHBHIH IJIaBy CTOIdIIEe. ak ryOa HallaideMa. BHHMAIOIIH 
Oy*ueHbrg. IIOKJIOHHBIIHCA InTpapxy THM. MjiTBaMH TBOHMH BJU/IKO. Wa 
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cxpaHena yay W cbru nenpura(3Hb)HbI. 676 oce peu(HO) UMA eu 60 KPIHbU 
wena. raKooce (u) opeenara upuya. Mmu eenukaeo kocmaumuna. OJIrcBH 10 
nipapxs n Wrrycra 1o.7^ 


The emperor, together with the patriarch, baptised her. When [Olga] 
was enlightened, [she] rejoiced in soul and body. And the patriarch 
instructed her in the faith, saying, ‘Blessed are you among Rus women, for you 
have loved the light, and abandoned the darkness. The sons of Rus shall bless you to the 
last generation of your descendants.’ He taught her about the typicon of the 
church, and about prayer and fasting, about alms-giving and the main- 
tenance of chastity. She bowed her head, and like a sponge absorbing water, 
she eagerly drank in his teachings. [The princess] bowed before the 
patriarch, saying, "Through your prayers, holy father, may I be pre- 
served from the snares of the devil! She was christened Helena, just like the 
ancient empress, the mother of the great Constantine. 'The patriarch then blessed 
her and dismissed her. 


A similar combination of liturgical sources is also evident in the passage 
describing Princess Olga's second meeting with the patriarch prior to her 
departure for Kiev: 


coHa Ke XOTAIIH JIOMOBH. npu/e Kb THpaeapxy OJIrcBHbr InpocAnn Ha 
JOM. H peu eMy JII0/Ibe MOM Haran H CH'b MOH. HAÕbI MA Ob CEÓJIIOJTE Ñ 
Bcakoro 31a. M peu nTpapxb Yano Bbpnoe BO KpTa KpCTANACA ecu H BO 
Kpcra wG;reueca. XCb UMAMb cxpanumu MA. KIKOHCC cxpauu enoxa 6 Nepeolia 
poOw. u nomowv HOKI 6 koeuesro. aepawa W aeuMenexa. noma W COOOMIAND. 
Moucrora W apawnua. 060a W cao |yna. 2. wmpoyu W neu. 0anuna W 3eropuu. 
mako u ma usóaeumv. W nenpura3uu. u W cromuu e20. ÕJIBCH 10 rrarpeapx». H 
He C MHDpOM'b Bb CBOIO 3eJIMIO."7 


Desiring to return home, she went to the patriarch and requested his 
blessing for the journey home. She said to him, ‘My people and my son are 
heathen. May God protect me from all evil.’ The patriarch replied, “Child of 
the faith, you have been baptised into Christ and have put on Christ. 
Christ shall save you, even as he saved Enoch in the early generations, and then Noah in 
the ark, Abraham from Abimelech, Lot from the Sodomites, Moses from the pharoah, 
David from Saul, the Three Children from the fiery furnace, and Daniel from the wild 
beasts. So he will preserve you from the devil and his snares’. So the Patriarch blessed 
her, and [she] returned in peace to her own country and arrived in Kiev. 


The first excerpt begins with reference to a local ecclesiastical practice. By 
using the specialized term, patriarch, the chronicler concretely connects 
Princess Olga’s baptism to a specific place and liturgical tradition: that of 
the Great Church in Constantinople, where the patriarch personally 
baptised neophytes on Theophany, Pentecost, Lazarus Saturday, and 


7° PVL, 61, 3-17. 7” Ibid., 25-62, 7. 
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Holy Saturday.”* Apart from this hierarchical distinction, the patriarch is 
not characterized by the same individuality that marks the description of 
the emperor. He is neither named, as is the emperor Tzimiskes, nor is he 
portrayed as a concrete, personal entity. The patriarch is rather the figure 
of the liturgical celebrant projected and propagated by the service books. 

The next line, "When Olga was enlightened, she rejoiced in soul and 
body’, likewise expresses important ideas from the initiation sacraments. 
In the liturgical texts, baptism is called ‘enlightenment’ (npoceewenue) 
and linked to the experience of joy. The call to rejoice is repeated in 
several prayers and hymns during the service, such as the first anointing 
with oil immediately before baptism, the prayer during the putting on of 
baptismal garments, and the hymns that follow immediately thereafter. In 
the theology of Byzantine initiation, the knowledge of God is consis- 
tently tied to the emotion of joy, and the princess herself advances this 
notion a little later in the passage, when she tries to convince Sviatoslav to 
convert: ‘My son, I have known God and I rejoice. If you come to know 
him, you too will rejoice.'7? 

The phrase ‘soul and body’ (‘mymer 4 Teom’) punctuates the chroni- 
cler’s description of the ritual and this is also characteristic of Byzantine 
liturgical practice. The formula frequently appears in connection with the 
Eucharist and a variation of it appears in the rubrics for the priest follow- 
ing the initiate’s first reception into the catechumenate: 


IIpuxojur xOTAM KpecTUTUCA K HACTOATEIIO H IIDHeMJIeT OJrarocitoBeHdHe, 
H IIO OJIaTOCIIOBeHHH Ke IIDejIaCT ero HaCTOSTeJIb HCKyCHy CBSIIeHHHKYy, 
BejynileMy OoxKecTBeHHad IIHCaHHS, H IIOBeJIMT eMy BeaTH XOTSIIArO 
KPeCTHTHCA jtyurenne H TemecHe.*° 


The one desiring baptism approaches the rector [of the church] and receives 
a blessing, and after the blessing the rector directs him to an experienced priest, 
who knows the divine scriptures, entrusting him to edify the one desiring 
baptism in soul and body. 


Overall, the chroniclers’ opening phrase is a tidy summary of the eastern 
Christian initiation ritual, particularly the few moments before and after 
the act of triple immersion. 

The patriarch's address to Princess Olga following the baptism is also rich 
with liturgical associations. His words, ‘Blessed are you among Rus 
women’, are based on a verse found in one of the most ancient and well- 
known of Christian hymns, the ‘Hail Mary’ (bozopoduya 0eeo), or Ave 
Maria. In medieval Stoudite practice, this hymn served as the dismissal 


75 Arranz, ‘Chin oglasheniia i kreshcheniia v drevnei Rusi’, p. 75. 7? PVL, 63, 20-23. 
8° Arranz, ‘Chin oglasheniia i kreshcheniia v drevnei Rusi’, p. 78. 
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troparion for the daily vespers service.*' It also comprised parts of the 
Gospel reading at matins (Luke 1:39-49, 56) for major feasts of 
the Mother of God, such as Annunciation and Dormition.*” Thus, the 
patriarch’s first words to Olga were the very words repeated by the clergy 
in Kiev most every evening at vespers and at every major liturgical 
veneration of the Virgin Mary. Once this native liturgical context is 
restored, it becomes clear that the patriarch’s statement carries considerable 
historical and theological weight. Olga is ‘blessed among Rus women’ 
because she is the forebear of Prince Vladimir, the one who converts 
the Rus to Christianity. The Hail Mary conveys the same notion. The 
Virgin is ‘blessed among women’ because she has ‘born the saviour of our 
souls’: 


B(a)ue bBo pan8iica - Ozrojrargaa Mpie * r(c)/Ib Cb ToOoro * OlrocmoBeHa 
TBI Bb JKEHAX'b H OJITOCJIOBEH'b IIJIOJIb upeBa TBOer( * IAKO cica pogana ecu 
n8nre manm». ? 


Rejoice, O Virgin Mother of God, Mary full of grace, the Lord is with you! 
Blessed are you among women and blessed is the fruit of your womb. For you 
have born the Saviour of our souls. 


Similarly, Olga will be blessed *by the sons of Rus ... to the last genera- 
tion of [her] descendants’ because in another ancient hymn, the 
Magnificat or Song of the Theotokos (Hecno Bozopoduyvi), Mary pro- 
phesies about herself: ‘For he has looked upon the lowliness of his 
handmaiden; for behold, henceforth all generations shall call me blessed’ 
(Luke 1:48). 

The patriarch addresses Princess Olga as the services address Mary, and 
then gives religious instruction on five topics: the church typicon, prayer, 
fasting, alms-giving, and continence. All ofthese topics are mentioned in 
the instructions read aloud at the churching ceremony: 


O yago, BHUMal xe rzarojdro TH: Bo Xpucra kpecrucs ecH, Bo Xpucra 
oOmeueca. Emy Ke Oymu Bcerjta yroqHad TROPA BO BCA JIHH 2KHBOTA TBOeTO, 
B IIpaBOCJIaBHOH Bepe TBepiio mnpeObmas, B WoOposeTemex KATHE 
COBepIIàs, K JIyXOBHOMy OTIHy IIOCIyIIAHHe HM IIOBHHOBeHHMe HMes. 
Huxorya xe oriyuaics WepKOBHAaro IpaBHJlà KpOMe BeJIHKHS HyXKJIa, HO 
IIDHJIXHBIM TIIaHHeM (yj BCcerma ylIpaxkH33Cs4 B MOJIMTBAX M 
BO3JepxxaHHH, HM BO BpeMsi norreHHs He yHbIBaH. Pyne mnpocrHpaH K 
MHJIOCTBIHH TpeOyIOIIIHM H KO CBSTBIM IIepKBaM H KO yÕOroğ Yagı emuKa 
cua. IIpasity H z1to60Bb uMeit KO BceM ueioBekoM. "^ 


8" A. A. Lukashevich, ‘Bogoroditsa devo’, in PE (Moscow, 2009), vol. V, pp. 504—505. 
82 TAS, pp. 333, 363. ?. Lukashevich, ‘Bogoroditsa devo’, pp. 504—505. 
84 Arranz, ‘Chin oglasheniia i kreshcheniia v drevnei Rusi’, pp. 92-93. 
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O child, hear what I say to you: You have been baptised into Christ, and have put 
on Christ. Perform [the deeds] pleasing to Him all the days of your life, steadfastly 
remaining in the Orthodox faith, living out your life in virtues, having deference 
and obedience to your spiritual father. Never deviate from the church rule 
except in times of grave necessity, but through diligent efforts be ever active in 
prayer and continence, and in times of repentance and fasting do not despair. 
Give alms, as much as you are able, to those in need and to the holy churches and 
to the orphaned. Be honest and loving towards all people. 


The first line of this churching text should also sound familiar. It repro- 
duces word for word the patriarch’s exhortation to Princess Olga at 
their second meeting: “Child of the faith! You have been baptised into 
Christ and have put on Christ’/ ‘qao BbpHoe BO KpTa KpcTHJIacA ecu 
H BO Kpcta caOmeueca’. This phrase can be traced back, of course, to the 
third chapter of St Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians (3:27). As we saw in 
Arranz’s reconstructed service, however, the apostle’s words were appro- 
priated by Byzantine hymnodists and repeated at two points in the 
initiation rites. They were sung for the first time shortly after the neo- 
phytes emerged from the blessed waters and then again when they 
paraded three times around the holy font. During the liturgical year, 
moreover, this sacred song replaced the Trisagion hymn at divine liturgy 
on the holiest days of the church calendar, such as Pascha and Theopany. 
Thus, the patriarch’s words in the chronicle not only fulfilled the specific 
instructions in the Constantinopolitan service books. They also called to 
mind the one verse from the baptism service that appeared at climactic 
moments throughout the year-long liturgical cycle. 

There is an interesting liturgiological and philological point to be made 
here. The order of the initiation rites, as presented in the chronicle, 
indicates that the instructions from the churching ceremony were pro- 
nounced after the baptism and chrismation rituals and not before them, as 
Arranz believed. One may therefore suppose that this part of the service 
was performed in eleventh- and twelfth-century Rus in the order in 
which it actually appeared in the Slavonic church books and not in the 
order that they were celebrated in Greek in Constantinople. Should such 
a conjecture prove accurate, then what we have here is a fascinating 
example of how historical philology can shed new light on the history of 
liturgy, and how liturgical history can offer new perspectives on the 
problems of philology. In this case, the chronicle passage not only attests 
to how the rites of initiation were possibly performed in early Rus but 
also provides evidence that the authors of the passage were probably not 
Greek-speaking clerics at the Cathedral of Saint Sophia’s, as Shakhmatov 
and Likhachev have famously speculated. Clerics from that part of the 
world would almost certainly have known the proper ordering of the 
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churching ceremony in Constantinople. As a result, it is doubtful that 
they would have had the patriarch address Olga using words and phrases 
from that ceremony, as if it were indeed the final service in the initiation 
rites. 

Princess Olga listens to the patriarch’s instructions, bowing her head 
and body toward the prelate, and absorbs his teachings ‘like a sponge 
absorbs water’. This posture reflects the traditional piety of eastern 
Christian worship, often depicted on icon screens, and it is also prescribed 
in several places of the baptism service. During the removal of holy 
chrism, for example, the initiate is instructed to bow his head towards 
the altar, as the hierarch prays: 


Onesbiiica [mum ofeaBitaaca] B Ta, Xpucra u bora amero, Te6e 
IIOJIKJIOHH C HaMH CBOIO TABY, eTOXXe coxpaHH HellOo0e/IHMa IIOJIBICKHHKA 
npeóbrTH Ha BCye Bpaxxjly HOCALIMX Ha Hero H Hà HbI . . ." 


Having been clothed in You, O Christ our God, and bowing his head to You 
with us, do now preserve [him] as an invincible spiritual fighter against all who 
bring hostility upon him and upon us... 


Such instructions also help to make sense of the role that blessings play in 
the passage. When the patriarch blesses Olga at the conclusion of the 
baptism, and when she actively seeks out his blessing later on, they are not 
speaking and acting arbitrarily. Rather, they are performing the roles 
between baptiser and baptised, as presented in the church books. At one 
place in the services, for instance, the rubrics state that 'the one desiring 
baptism approaches the primate and receives a blessing". "^ Likewise, the 
instructions for the churching rite emphasize that deference and obedi- 
ence should be shown to one's spiritual superiors at all times. 

Another motif from the baptism service that appears in the passage 
involves Satan, the ancient enemy of mankind. In the chronicle, Princess 
Olga explicitly asks the patriarch to pray for her so that she may be 
‘preserved from the snares of the devil’. This notion is found throughout 
the initiation rites, but it is most pronounced in the rite of exorcism. The 
last line of the final prayer from the third exorcism is enough to give the 
overall gist: 


... H308BIISIOIIA ETO OT BCAKATO HaBeTAa COIIDOTHBOJIeKAIIIATO, OT CpeTeHUA 
JIYKABaTO, OT JIeMOHA IIOJIYJIeHHATO, H OT MeuraHuit JIlykaBbix."? 


... delivering him from every intrigue of the adversary, from the encounter of 
the evil one, from the demon of noonday, and from evil imaginations. 


55 [hid 94. — ?^ Ibid., 8o. ° Ibid., 82. 
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The patriarch promises Olga that Christ will ‘deliver her from the snares 
and nets of the devil’ and, in so doing, places her in the company of major 
figures from the Old Testament, such as Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Lot, 
Moses, David, the three holy youths, and Daniel. These sacred heroes are 
mentioned in various hymns and canons throughout the year, but the 
most likely models for the 955 account are found in two services, the 
Feasts of the Holy Fathers and Forefathers, celebrated in the weeks 
leading up to Christmas. Like the chronicle passage, the hymns for 
these feasts include long lists of Old Testament figures and describe 
how God delivered them from danger: 


IIpaoTbirb JbHbCb CBTBODATIIIC IlAMATHE * B'BCIIOHM'b XpHCTà * H30aBHTeJIA * 
Bb3BeJIHHUbIIATO KI Bb BbCbX'b IJ3bIIIbX'b * H uroleca IIpeJIIHBbHAIG * BbpHo 


CbKOHPBUAB'PIIIAATO * KAKO /IbBDZKaBbHA H CHJIbBHA .. 2 


Celebrating the memory ofthe forefathers today, let us sing and praise Christ, the 
deliverer, the mighty and powerful one, who has exalted them above all nations, 
and faithfully performed wondrous miracles . . . 


IIpaoTbubCKbIH CBCTaB5 * IIpa3JIBHOJIIOBBIIH IIpHjrbre ITbCHbMH B'BCXBAJIHM'b 
* agaMa IIpaOTbIIa * eHOXà HOF MeJIXHCeJIeKa * aBpaaMa HBàakKa H HIAKOBA * 
Cb 34KOH'bMb MOCHA H aapoHa * HHCOYCà * CaMOHJIA Hi WaBbl a * Cb HUMHEXKe * 
HCAHIO HepeMHro He3HKeJLA H JAHANJA * H JIbBAaHaJIeCATe * BBKOyITb HJIHIO H 
ellucbid * H Bbcbx'b 3axapurta H XpHCTHTOJIA * H IIpOHOBbJIABBIIIHHX'b XpucTa 
- KUBOTA H Pbckpbcenne pojoy narieMoy. ? 


Come, lovers of the feasts [of the church], and with songs let us praise the 
assembly of the forefathers: Adam the forefather, Enoch, Noah, Melchizedek, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. And those [that came] after the law: Moses and 
Aaron, Joshua, Samuel and David; and, with them, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
Daniel and the twelve [prophets]; together with Elijah and Elisha, and all, 
Zachariah and the Baptist, and those who preached Christ, the life and resurrec- 
tion of our race. 


In the eyes ofthe patriarch, Olga's predicament brings to mind the men of 
the Old Testament, but the chroniclers balance this comparison with 
another, more recent, and feminine model. They report that the princess 
is christened with the name Helena, after the mother of Constantine the 
Great, a choice that is once again inflected with important liturgical 
associations. 

In the divine services, Saint Helena is treated as a righteous female 
forebear in the Marian tradition. Like Olga, she too is a convert and the 
precursor of a powerful political leader, who will convert his people to 
the true faith. In the hymnography, the Roman empress is praised as 


55 GMD, vol. III, p. 8. — *? Ibid., p. 14. See also Sof. 384, 3.2. 
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a divinely wise woman who abandons the darkness, forsakes idols, builds 
churches, and attains salvation: 


BbpopaBbliw Kb rocnuojoy oKHBoy -* ObITMe MoOMarollaaro BbCbMb 
MbP3bKbIMXb COYeTbHBIHX'b HJIOIb * MbPTb CTBODAIIKI OTBIOKU 
* CJIOYXeHHId * H IIDHAT9» paJIOCTbHO * ITECapbCTBO eJIego HeOecbHoe.?? 


Having believed in the living Lord, who gives being unto all, you cast aside the 
deadly worship of abominable and vain idols, O Helena, and have joyfully 
received the heavenly kingdom. 


IAKO JMBbHAa JOO! TBOHI * M OOpa3b Ke OOXeCTBbHBIH CJIABBHAKI eJIeHO * 
XXeHbCKaId IIOXBAJIO Mbcra 60 JOIMIbbIIM * We Ke IIpbuHcTBIId CTpacTu * 
IIDRATPb BJIAàJIBIRaA BbCbXb HM CBIaCb * IIbpKBbBaMH IIpeMOy/IDBIHMH 
OykKparraarie MOIH * geru Ozarocz[onu] .. .?' 


How wondrous is your love and your divine image, O glorious Helena, the boast 
of women. For upon coming to the places where the Saviour and Master of all 
accepted the most pure passion, you adorned them with marvellous churches, 
singing out, ‘Bless [the Lord], O children ... 


The liturgical presentation of Helena, like the chronicle's presentation of 
Olga, is in some ways patterned after that of the Theotokos. Byzantine 
hymnography emphasizes that by giving birth to God in the flesh, Mary 
becomes the unique intercessor between the Creator and His creation. 
This image of the Virgin is highlighted in the Old Testament readings 
chanted at vespers on her feast days. In these lections the Mother of God is 
called the ‘house of God’ and ‘gate of heaven’ and is likened to a ladder 
descending from heaven to earth (Genesis 28:10—17; Ezekiel 43:27—44:4). 
Such images are understood as a prefiguring of the incarnation of Christ in 
his mother's womb. Mary is the medium, the ladder and gate, through 
which God united Himself to the materials of the created universe. 
Building on this liturgical teaching, later generations of hymn writers 
portrayed Saint Helena as a type of ‘Byzantine Mary’, a holy mother 
whose womb was blessed because it carried Constantine: 


BoucruuHHy ÓuaxeHHo upeBo H ocBsnieuHa yrpoOa, ree HOCHBIIIaS, 
waplo MHpoBOXjleJeHHe, | XpHCTHaHOB  pajlocre, — Koncranrunge 
borosenmuaune ...?* 


Truly blessed is the belly and sanctified is the womb that carried you, O peace- 
loving emperor, the joy of Christians, O divinely anointed Constantine ... 


The same liturgical model applies to Princess Olga in the Rus Primary 
Chronicle. She is depicted as a type of ‘Slavic Mary’ because through her 
seed, Prince Vladimir, Christian salvation will come to the land of Rus. 


°° Sin. 166, 128.1. — ?' Ibid., 129.2 ° Meneia. Mai (Moscow, 2002), p. 344. 
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In the final analysis, therefore, the tale of Princess Olga’s baptism is 
a complex and creative liturgical rendering of an unrecorded event in the 
history of Rus. The narrative action — what actually happens, what the 
patriarch and princess do — derives from the prayers, hymnography, and 
rubrics of the sacraments of initiation. Olga is baptised by the patriarch 
(rubrics); she is enlightened and rejoices in body and soul (baptism and 
chrismation); she is given basic instruction in the faith (churching); she 
behaves piously and respectfully towards the patriarch, asking his blessing 
and bowing her head (renunciation of heresies, churching); and she twice 
asks to be saved from the devil and ‘every evil’ (reception into the 
catechumenate, exorcism). The theology of Olga’s conversion, that is, 
what it means both for her and her people, is provided by feasts in the 
Menaion. Like Mary, Saint Helena, and other righteous women before 
her, the princess’ faithfulness prefigures a major event in the history of 
salvation: the mass baptism of Rus in the Dnieper River in the year 988. 


THE DAWN BEFORE THE SUNRISE 


Olga’s typological role in the conversion story is developed further in the 
passage recounting her death and burial. Here again, the chroniclers 
construct her saintly side using a series of highly allusive phrases and 
citations, which they borrow from three church books. In the selection 
below, italics signify text from the Menaion, emboldened font represents 
text from the Euchologion, and underlining denotes materials from the 
Prophetologion (Parimeinik), or Old Testament lectionary: 


cu vic npeówmekyujura xpmcbranbcmrou U. AKU OeHbUYa npeov CAHYMb. u aki 
30PA npeov ceremoMv. cu 60 CbAWE AKU JIYHA 6 Hougu. MAKO U CU 6 HEBIEPHbIXdb 
ul&uyxe cermaujeca. aku Oucepe 6 Kann. KaJbHH 60 bwa rpbx. He 
WMOBeHH KplIiHMb CTMb. cH 60 wMbICA ymbJIbIO CTOIO. H COBJ/JIeue cA 
rpbxoBHoj0 wiexke Bb. BeTXaro WIBKa agama. H Bb HOBbIM ajlaMb 
wGJreuecA exe ecTb XCb. MbI Ke pribw» K Heu. paoucA pyckoe no3uanee. 
Kb OY unauamoko npuwupenero npuMupcHblo ÓbixoM?. cu nepeoe BHUdE e 
upmceo u6cuoe W pycu. curo 60 xeanam pycmue chee. aku uauannuuyio. uoo 
no cupmu wonawe 6a 3a pycb. npBAHX» 60 Twa He oyMmHpaloT. kikoxe 
peu couoMaHs. IloxBaJa IpBIHMy Bb3BeceJLATCA JIOMbe. OccMprbe 60 
eCTb IIAMATb ero. Kiko (5 6a rosHaBaeTCA H © WJIBK. ce 60 BCH YBM 
IIDOCJIABJLAIOTb BH]LAIMa JLA:KalHMakd B TBb Ha MHora JT. peu 60 IppKS 
IIDOCJIABJLAIOIIAKI MA IIDOCJIABJIIO. C) CAAKOBBIX 60 ABI Tie B NAMAT 
[Beunoyro 6yner| npBuuk».  cuyxa 3a He OyYOOMTCA. roTOBO cpre ero 
OyHOBaTH rca. OyTBepIHMCA cpre ero H He IIOJBBWXKeTCA. COJIOMaH 60 
peu IIpBIHHH Bb BbKH :XHOyTb H (0 rca Mb3/Jjà HMb ecTb. H CTpoeHbe 
®© BBIIITHATO. Cero pall HpHHMyTb irpcrBue kpacorb. H BbHerIb Jio6porb & 
PYKM ICHA. KIKO JIeCHHHeIO IIOKDBIeTb Xd. HM MBIHIHeIO 3aIIMTHTb KG. 
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3allHTHTb 60 ecTbh CHIO ŐJKHY  BOJbry. W nporuBHHuKa MHM 
cynoctata JIbI3B0;Ia.?? 


[Olga] was the forerunner of Christianity, like the dayspring before the sun and the dawn 
before the sunrise, she shone like the moon by night. Thus she was radiant among the 
infidels like a pearl in the mire, since the people were unclean, and not yet 
purified of their sin by holy baptism. But she herself was cleansed by this 
sacred purification. She put off the sinful garments of the old Adam and 
was clad in the new Adam, which is Christ. Thus, we say to her: rejoice, Rus 
knowledge of God, the beginning of reconciliation. She was the first from Rus to enter the 
kingdom of heaven, and the sons of Rus therefore praise her as their leader, because since her 
death she has prayed to God for Rus. For the souls of the righteous do not perish, as 
Solomon has said. “The nations rejoice in praise of the righteous man, for his 
memory is immortal, since it is acknowledged by both God and the people.’ For 
all people glorify her, as they behold her lying there in the body for many years. 
As the prophet has said, ‘I will glorify them that glorify me.’ Of such persons 
David also said, ‘In eternal memory shall the righteous be, he shall not fear evil 
tidings. His heart is steadfast, trusting in the Lord, his heart is fixed and shall not 
be moved.’ And Solomon said, “The righteous live forever, and they have reward 
from the Lord and grace from the Most High. Therefore, they shall receive the 
kingdom of beauty, and the crown of goodness from the hand of the Lord. For 
with his right hand will he cover them and with his arm will he protect them.’ For 
he protected this blessed Olga from the devil, the adversary and foe. 























The opening lines of this excerpt are dense with liturgical connotations 
and must be carefully parsed. They contain precise epithets from very 
specific liturgical feasts, which function to place the princess within a long 
and distinguished line of righteous men and women, chosen by God to 
prepare the way for the saviour of the world. 

The greatest of these, and indeed ‘the greatest born of a woman’, was 
Saint John the Baptist. The princess is therefore identified with this sacred 
figure from the very start: Olga is pred”tekushchiia because in the 
Byzantine liturgical tradition Saint John is predtecha, or ‘forerunner’. 
This designation is used in the titles for six of the seven feasts commem- 
orating the baptist during the liturgical year, and it also appears regularly 
in the hymnography. The princess is referred to as the ‘dayspring before 
the sun’ and ‘dawn before the sunrise’ for similar reasons. The Slavonic 
word dennitsa (QeHHuya) means ‘morning star’ or ‘dawn’, and the hym- 
nography for Saint John repeatedly refers to him as a ‘star’ (36e30a), ‘the 
dawn’ (sapa), or ‘the dayspring from on high’ (sapa, eocmox cebime), 
another term for the dawn, indicating the particular point on the horizon 
where the sun rises. The sixth ode of the canon chanted at matins during 
the Feast of the Nativity of Saint John is representative: 


93 PVL, 68, 7—69, 7. 
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JIH(c)b MOyCTBIHBHBIMXb xpaOpb ‘ico * paxKAeTh CA, IOKAaKIHHH 
npornoB$jareJb * H O/JronarH cbBbUbTeIb HCTHHBH? IIpiTeua CJOBOy * H 
IpbIbCBBTEMb curatori 3B537ra.?^ 


Today the citizen of the desert, John, is born: the preacher of repentance, the true 
witness of grace, the forerunner of the Word, and the shining star before the 
light. 


IIpexe cuna Tek'buraro * Xa 6a namero *'1c cJlaBbBHaaro * KAKO 3Bb3Jt0y 
HpArTuio uH CTb3A OyIIpaBJIb * H 6a NO3HABDINA JJOCTOHHO XBAJIHM'b.?? 


We worthily hymn the glorious forerunner John, who appeared like a star before 
the sun, Christ our God, and who having known God, has prepared the path. 


The same sort of imagery also occurs in the akathist to the Mother of God, 
when the congregation calls out to Mary: “Rejoice, star showing forth the 
sun’/ *p(t)aucA 3853/10 KIBJLATOIITH. C'burirre'" 7? It appears as well in the 
ninth ode of the canon for the Feast ofthe Conception ofthe Theotokos 
by Saint Anna: 


Tako np5bse:uimbu [DBE 3Bb3/rb usnecira ecra * 3APIO BbEcecBbTbJIOyIO * Xe 
BbCHHIdeTb BeJIMKaaro * CBEJHbIIà MHpOBH * TbMb XBAJHM'b H CJABHM * 
HoakuMa XKE H aHHoy 6oroMoy;7tpoy1o.?7 


Like the two greatest stars, we praise and glorify Joachim and the godly wise 
Anna, who have brought forth the all-enlightening dawn, which shines forth the 
great Sun to the world. 


Nowhere does the term dennista appear more frequently, however, than 
in the chants and readings for the Nativity of Christ. It is mentioned over 
half a dozen times in the typicon and also figures prominently in the 
hymnography: 


IIpujte BÞONDIIbCA, Xb 6b HallIb * u-dqpena, HKE u3 Ola + rpbxxe JIbHbHHrTa 
paxxaeTb * o6JragaHurd Ke Jjbpxxa * Hp bWuHCTbBIXb CHJIb * Bb HKICJIbX'b 
CKOTHIGXb Bb3JEeXHTb * PAObI IIOBHTP * pa3upbirH Ke MHOTOILIeTyHBI 
rureuuuma npbrpbuma.?* 


Christ our God has come in the flesh from the womb, begotten from the Father 
before the morning star. He who rules the heavenly hosts now lies in a manger of 
dumb beasts. He who loosens the tangled knots of sin is now wrapped in 
swaddling clothes. 


The princess is compared to yet another celestial body in the second 
sentence of the panegyric, where she is said to shine "like the moon by 
night’. Once more, the metaphor alludes to her relationship to Vladimir 


94 Sin. 895, 125.1. ?5 Ibid.,126.1. °° Ibid., 221.2 ° GMD, vol. Il, p. 59. 
95 [ling Kniga, Rukopis’, RGADA, Tip. 131, ed. V. B. Krysko (Moscow, 2005), p. 388. 
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and very probably derives from the Byzantine church books. At the Feast 
of the Conception of Saint John, for instance, Saint Elisabeth is twice 
compared to the moon: 


JloyHb emucaBeeb - ripuMbireBa CA MHOTOCBBTBHO IAKO CIIHIIe * 3aXapua 
CBbTbJIbIM CBBbTeJIBHHK'b CBbTA pOJIH * CBETAIIIA HAM'b * COJIIHM'b Bb CTpa(CT) 
Xb * JIbDEX HMOMPP JIIOT 5.7? 


Zechariah, like unto the sun, radiantly cleaved unto Elizabeth, the moon, and 
begat the light-bearing lamp of the light, which shines upon us who are cruelly 
held in the darkness of passions. 


JloyHa euucaBeou + BBHOyTDb HOCAIHH 3Bb3JLA OXKCTBBHaTO IIDJMOy ° 
IOKJIOHH cH cBbruoy oOn1akoy MapHa + cuHHa HOCAIIOyMOy Xa ° 
B'BIJITBIIaeMa uc Te6e ciiceHHA pagu namero. 


Elizabeth, the moon, bearing within herself the star, the divine forerunner, 
honours Mary, the radiant cloud, who carries Christ-the-sun, who was incarnate 
[from her] for the sake of our salvation. 


A similar poetic device, referring to a male sun and female moon, is also 
found in the feast of Saints Constantine and Helena: 


Tpoy36 u rroka3aJrb ecu cBbruJIb bB AKO CEJIHbIIO H JIOY(H) * KOCTAHTHHA 
H eJIeHOy BBIIIBHHH * Kp(c)Tb JIoyua IoyIHarolla * HMHxe IIDHBeJIe KOHbIIA 
36MbHBIKI K'b pà3yMy * J[ADOyA H HAM'b BeJIHIO MJI(C)Tb. ^" 


You, O Most High, have revealed two lights, other than the sun and moon, 
Constantine and Helena, who have received the rays from the cross, and with 
[those rays] have led the ends ofthe earth to knowledge, granting us great mercy. 


As these liturgical texts make clear, the first twenty-one words of Olga's 
panegyric were hardly selected at random. The chroniclers chose highly 
suggestive terms from a series of services dedicated to the conception and 
birth of Saint John, the Virgin Mary, and Jesus Christ, in order to cast the 
princess in a distinctive and deeply revered typological mould. 

The next few phrases emphasize Olga’s spiritual purity. She is praised 
for ‘washing away the filth of her sins by holy baptism, putting off the Old 
Adam and putting on the new Adam, which is Christ’. This statement is 
a loose paraphrase of the epistle reading for the ‘Commemoration of the 
Dead' (1 Corinthians 15:42—49), a very ancient reading found as early as 
the Euchologium Sinaiticum, the ninth-century Glagolitic Euchologion 
discovered at St Catherine's Monastery on Mount Sinai in 1975. ^^ The 
liturgical inference here is simple enough. In a passage about the passing 


9 MSON, vol. I, p.186. "°° Ibid. —'?' Sin. 166, 123.2-124.1. 
102 M. Baker, ‘The New Testament Lections in the Euchologium Sinaiticum', Polata Knigopisnaiia, 


25-26 (1994), pp. 120-69. 
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of a devout Christian, the chronicler draws on materials from the eastern 
Christian ceremony for commemorating the dead. There is still another 
possible liturgical source for this phrase, however, and that is the great 
water blessing, the service of sanctification for the water used during 
baptisms and on the feast of Theophany. As documented above, one 
prayer from that service asks God to bless the baptismal waters so that the 
neophyte may ‘put off the old man’ and be clothed in the new. 

In the next syntactic units, the chronicler turns away from the 
Euchologion and searches for inspiration once more in the Menaion. 
The short phrase, ‘rejoice, Rus knowledge of God, the beginning of 
reconciliation’, is another example of deeply encoded language, pointing 
beyond itself to the liturgical feasts for holy forebears and forerunners. 
The call to rejoice naturally brings to mind the refrains of the akathist for 
the Mother of God, whilst the notion that Olga marks the beginning of 
the salvation of Rus is once again reminiscent of the hymnography 
associated with the conception and birth of major sacred heroes. In the 
troparion for the Feast of the Annunciation cited earlier, for example, the 
choir chanted that “Today is the beginning of our salvation ... rejoice, 
O full of grace, the Lord is with you! "^? The same idea was also conveyed 
at the Feast of the Conception of the Theotokos: 


CenaceHur0 BLCbMb Hayao + OOaxKeHbIM HaAKHMP H aHHa CJIABbHaKH ° 
WHCTOy H HeMOpoubHOy * H IIpeubcTbHOy ÓOropoJHIHIo pOJHCTa + 
OOroubcTHH XKE ce * BbcripHuMsia B'53jrauge. '?* 


The beginning of the salvation ofall, the blessed Joachim and glorious Anna, give 
birth to the pure and undefiled and most honourable Mother of God, [for which] 
they received the reward of godliness. 


It was likewise expressed at the conclusion of the first canon for the feast 
of the Nativity of St John: 


Ta Oxue BPeMbcTUunte * pa30yMbHOyIO JIbcTBHIIIO * CHOKE c'eHujte Ob * H 
B'boÓpa3u CA Bb Hallie * Ha HOCa B'b3BeJrs ec Tb - BCH oy6o * KAKO ciiceHHrto 
HauvaTbK'b IIOXBaJIHM'b. °° 


As the beginning of our salvation, we praise you, who are the habitation of God 
and the noetic ladder whereby God has descended, taking our form, and leading 
our nature up to the heavens. 


The lines coming after these continue to portray Princess Olga as 
a forerunner. This time she is the first of the Rus to enter heaven, the 
one who prepares the way for her people to follow. The passage’s 
continuity with the 955 account is particularly striking. The patriarch’s 


193 TAS,p.333. | '* GMD, vol. II, p.96. '5 Sin. 895,122.2-123.1. 
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prophecy at Olga’s baptism that she will be ‘blessed by Rus sons until the 
last generation of her grandchildren’ is fulfilled, for she is ‘praised by Rus 
sons as the leader [or founder]’ of Christianity in her native land. The 
masculine form of this term, nachal’nik, is used in the liturgical services to 
describe Christ, who is called the ‘leader of our salvation’ (uauauouuk 
cnacenua). Moreover, the theological idea that Princess Olga continues 
to pray to God for Rus even after her death reflects the traditional belief 
that the saints in heaven continually pray for the salvation of those on 
earth. This sentiment is one of the most common tropes in Menaion 
hymnography, and it is particularly common in the genre of stichera, 
where saints are regularly imagined as praying for the salvation of the souls 
of the faithful still on earth. 

The scriptural interpolations that conclude the 969 entry are typical of 
the way that Sacred Writ is used in the Rus Primary Chronicle. On the 
surface, the readings appear to be excerpts from the Book of Proverbs and 
the Wisdom of Solomon. In the chronicler's monastic world, however, 
these readings did not represent biblical, so much as liturgical sources. 
The selections are in fact citations and paraphrases from the 
Prophetologion (Parimeinik), the book containing the Old Testament 
readings, or lectionary, for the most important feasts of the 
liturgical year. In the 969 chronicle account, three of the four citations 
from this church book can be traced back to two feasts. The line that 
opens the scriptural composite and the line that concludes it correspond 
to the readings from the Feast of All Saints. Consider the third and final 
lection read aloud at vespers for that celebration: 


© rnpb(w) * comoMo(H) : IIpaBboqHuW Bb BBKbI 2XHBOYTP * H 9 r(c)a Mb37Ia HM'b 
H crpoenue © BBIIITHA(a)TO * cero pagu rpHHMSTP n(c)pcrBue KpacoTs + n 
BbHbHb JoOporb - © pyKbI r(C)HA * IAKO JIeCHHHelO IIOKDBIeTb KI * H 
MBIIITEIIeIO 3aIHHTHTP ia .. .7°° 


From the Wisdom of Solomon. The righteous live forever, and their reward is 
with the Lord, and the care of them is with the Most High. Therefore, they shall 
receive a kingdom of beauty, and a beautiful crown from the Lord’s hand. For 
with His right hand shall He cover them, and with His arm shall He protect 
them... 


This matches nearly exactly the final interpolation in the panegyric. 
Similarly, the second interpolation is a precise citation of the opening 
lines from the third reading at vespers for the Feast of Saint John 
Chrysostom, the illustrious fourth-century patriarch of Constantinople: 


1° Zakhariiskii parimeinik, RNB, Q.p.I. 13, 227.2, ed. B. A. Baranovyi, www.manuscripts.ru/mns/ 
main?p_text=93729005 (accessed March 2018). 
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©  npeMoy() -* como -*  u&(r >  Iloxsaua mpaBbyqbHOMOy 
* BL3BECEJIATECA JII0JIMe * ÓeCBMbpTHe Bb IIAMATb ETO ecTb * Kiko (5 6a 
IIO3HAaeTbCA H (5 dJIBK b ...'^7 


From the Wisdom of Solomon. When the righteous [man] is praised, the people 
rejoice. His memory is immortal, since it is known both by God and the people . . . 


The third interpolation, attributed to the prophet David, is perhaps the 
most multivalent liturgical association in the entire passage. Empirically, 
the text reproduces the communion verse for the Feast of the Nativity of 
Saint John (Psalm 112:6—8), making it consistent with the chronicler's 
earlier treatment of Princess Olga in the passage." The term ‘memory 
eternal’ (ceuuas namamb), moreover, is the climactic phrase sung during 
a modern-day eastern Christian requiem, or panikhida (nanuxuda). This 
phrase is traditionally used to remember the faithful departed from this 
life, but not the saints. During the contemporary canonization service, 
‘Memory eternal’ is sung one final time before the momentous transition 
to ‘We magnify’ (¢ezuyanue), the hymn used to praise recognized saints. 
One of the only exceptions to this provision in all of the hymnography of 
the eastern church is none other than the Feast of Saints Constantine and 
Helena. At their festival, the emperor and empress continue to be praised, 
even into the present day, with the formula now used for deceased 
members of the lay community. 

One should not imagine, however, that such a practice connoted a lack 
of status on their part, as if they were not genuine saints. On the contrary, 
in Late Antiquity and the early Middle Ages, the term ‘memory eternal’ 
was reserved exclusively for the commemoration of highly esteemed 
emperors and church dignitaries, who defended the true faith against 
iconoclasm. These men and women were celebrated every year on the 
first Sunday of Great Lent at the Feast of the Triumph of Orthodoxy, 
a festival founded to celebrate the restoration of icon veneration in 843.°°? 
The modern service for Saints Constantine and Helena therefore appears 
to preserve a very ancient practice, which developed to memorialize 
saints of especially high political and moral standing. As noted above, 
Saint Helena is one of the principal liturgical models for Princess Olga, 
and so it is plausible that the chroniclers included this memorable phrase 
in her panegyric in order to signal that she should be accorded similar 
status. Should this be true, then the princess is simultaneously linked to 
three different liturgical myths, those of John the Forerunner, the empress 


107 Ibid.,251.1-2. 1° TAS, pp. 348-49. 

19 A. A. Lukashevich, ‘Vechnaia Pamiat", in PE (Moscow, 2004), vol. VII, p. 93. On the history of 
the iconoclast controversy, see L. Brubaker and J. Haldon, Byzantium in the Iconoclast Era 
c. 680-850 (Cambridge, 2012), pp. 69-447. 
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Helena, and the Triumph of Orthodoxy, all in a single phrase from psalm 
LIZ 

By now it should be clear that these citations were drawn from the 
specific liturgical readings of the Byzantine lectionary system and were 
not simply a selection from the Bible as a whole. As such, they conveyed 
a variety of meanings that are utterly lost on modern readers, who are 
unfamiliar with the way that Holy Writ was used at liturgy. When 
a medieval churchman leafed through the pages of the chronicle and 
arrived at the panegyric, he surely recognized that it was composed in 
order to advance a rather specific theological and political agenda. In this 
instance, in a single scriptural composite, Princess Olga was added to the 
communion of saints (All Saints) and simultaneously presented as 
a Christian forerunner (Nativity of Saint John), enlightener (Saint John 
Chrysostom), defender of the true faith (Triumph of Orthodoxy), and 
holy royal mother (Feast of Saints Constantine and Helena). Thus, far 
from being a simple biblical tribute, the concluding lines of the 955 
pokhvala were in fact signalling to medieval readers the proper station 
that the princess should occupy in the hierarchy of saints. The citations 
from the Parimeinik were not merely the source of otherwise unavailable 
biblical texts: they were themselves important emblems of liturgical 
authority. The chroniclers and their audience knew from which feasts 
the citations were selected, and so they became yet another way to 
communicate typological rank. By praising the princess with the words 
of these lections, the scribes were making a clear statement about her 
place in the history of Rus. In their eyes, Olga was a saint and she 
therefore deserved to be praised using the same readings, the same 
markers of liturgical prestige, which were used for her predecessors on 
their feast days. 

In summary, this exercise in liturgical scrutiny has established that the 
chroniclers drew extensively on the services of the Byzantine rite in order 
to create the 955 and 969 year entries. They crafted a story about a baptism 
from the prayers, hymns, and rubrics of the baptism service itself. They 
imagined a holy mother modelled on the liturgical songs and readings for 
the Mother of God and other righteous forebears. They created a native 
forerunner based on the hymnography for Saint John the Baptist. As we 
have seen, parts of these passages were densely, physically composed from 
liturgical components, which were arranged in such a way as to make the 
local Kievan past conform to the Byzantine liturgical past. The folk 
history of the Rurikid dynasty, with its distinguished line of pagan 
warriors, offered the chroniclers little in the way of Christian sanctity, 
and so they were forced to collapse the traditional intergenerational back 
story into a single character. If the liturgical paradigm was to play out in 
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the history of Rus as it had in the history of Israel and the Roman Empire, 
then the princess could not remain merely a clever avenger or pious 
convert. She had to assume multiple sacred roles for the sake of her 
people. She had to become not only the Slavic Mary, but also the 
Slavic Forerunner. She had to be the first to enter the baptismal waters 
and the first to pass through the gates of heaven. Joachim and Anna had 
brought forth the Virgin, John had made straight the path for Christ, 
Helena had preceded Constantine, and now Olga had prepared the way 
for Vladimir. The stage was therefore set for a saviour figure, a ‘new 
Constantine’, to appear in the land of Rus and lead his people into the 
kingdom of heaven. 
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A NEW CONSTANTINE IN THE NORTH: 
Prince Vladimir and the Baptism of Rus 


The chronicle’s biography of Prince Vladimir spanned a period of nearly 
fifty years. His reign was remembered reverently, as a period of religious 
transformation, though that did not prevent the chroniclers from divul- 
ging some of the more unsavoury details of his prodigal youth. A great 
sinner made for a great convert, after all, and the bookmen in Kiev did not 
shy away from recounting the deeds of Vladimir as a pagan warrior, in the 
years before his conversion. I have found it beneficial to imitate these 
medieval bookmen, moreover, when discussing the liturgical origins of 
their text. For unless I recount the whole story, and describe the sinner as 
well as the saint, then the liturgical underpinnings of the narrative may 
very well remain elusive. In the pages that follow, I shall therefore set 
forth the entirety of Vladimir’s career in the Rus Primary Chronicle, so that 
readers may more easily understand its connection to the services of the 
Byzantine rite. 

Prince Vladimir, the son of Sviatoslav, made his debut in the annals in 
somewhat straitened circumstances. While still an adolescent in Kiev, his 
homeland was invaded by a tribe of Turkic nomads from the Eurasian 


steppe. 


B xbr S.y.os. IIpuyoma neuenbsu Ha pycKy 3eMiJIO IIepBOe. a CTOCIAaBb 
ÓA1Ie HepekicJaBIIH. H 3aTBOPHCA BOJITAà Bb rpajyrtb. co OyHyKH CBOHMH 
IIpOHOJKOMEb. H GOIbTOMb. H BOJOJIHMepoMb Bb rpagb KueBb. m 
COCTyIIHIIA Tpayre B curb Bes." 


In the year 6476 (968). The Pechenegs invaded Rus for the first time, while 
Sviatoslav was at Pereiaslavets. So Olga shut herself up in the city of Kiev with 
her grandsons, Iaropolk, Oleg, and Vladimir. And [the nomads] besieged the city 
with a great multitude. 


| PVL, 65, 19-24. 
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Vladimir and his brothers were eventually freed in a daring rescue attempt 
staged by one of their father’s generals. Nothing more was heard from the 
young prince until 970, when Sviatoslav appointed him to rule in 
Novgorod, the most ancient city in the land of Rus, on the banks of 
Lake Ilmen. Two years later, the elder ruler was killed while attempting 
to navigate the river ways back to Kiev, following a successful campaign 
against the Byzantines. 


IIoujte CrociaBh B rlopord. du Hanae Ha Hb KypA KHA3b IIedeHboXbcKHH. H 
oyOumnra CTOCJaBa. B3AAIHa rJaBy ero. H BO 16b ero. c*jrbjamia Yano. 
cokKoBalIIe JIOÓ'5 ero. H IIBKIXy IIO HEMb.~ 


Sviatoslav approached the rapids and Kuria, prince of the Pechenegs, attacked 
him, and they killed Sviatoslav. They took his head and made a cup out of it, 
overlaying his forehead with gold, and they drank from it. 


With their father's head serving as a gilded drinking vessel, the supreme 
rank among Rus princes fell to Iaropolk, the oldest of the three sons. He 
began without incident to rule in Kiev, but soon a blood feud sprang up 
among the brothers. In 976, following a hunting dispute, Iaropolk and 
Oleg came to blows and the younger brother perished in the skirmish. 
Fearing for his life, Vladimir fled abroad to Scandinavia and assembled an 
army of Varangians. Two years later, he sailed back to Rus, retook 
Novgorod, and prepared to march against his brother in Kiev. War was 
not the only matter on Vladimir's mind at this time, however. Just prior 
to launching the campaign, Vladimir sent word to the ruler of Polotsk 
that he wished to marry his daughter, Rogneda. The young woman 
haughtily replied that she would not ‘draw off the boots of a slave's son’ 
and expressed a wish to marry Iaropolk instead.? Infuriated by her rejec- 
tion, the scorned prince attacked the city, slaughtered the ruling family, 
and forced Rogneda to become his wife. 

Vladimir continued to march southwards and arrived at the gates of 
Kiev. His elder brother declined to meet him in battle, however, and 
a siege ensued. Vladimir eventually convinced one of Iaropolk's most 
trusted military advisers, a man named Blud, that he should betray his 
prince. The traitorous general persuaded laropolk to meet with his 
brother and make peace. But the proposed summit turned out to be 
a trap. 


H IIpHJie KIpOIIOJIK'b Kb BOJIOJIHMepy. IAKO IIOJIb3e Bb JIBepu. H IIOJTbIYCTA M 
Ba BapATa MeUubMH NONE IIa3yCb. Oy) Ke 3aTBODH JIBepH. H He Ta nmo 
HeM'b HTH CBOMMD. H TAKO yObeH ObIC IGpOIIOJIK.* 


? PVL,74,3—7. ° PVL,76,1-2.  * PVL, 78, 11-15. 
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Iaropolk came to Vladimir, and as he entered the door, two Varangians stabbed 
him in the breast with their swords. Blud then shut the doors [behind Iaropolk], 
so that his men could not follow him. And thus Iaropolk was slain. 


With both of his brothers now dead, Vladimir began to reign alone in 
Kiev. He took for himself Iaropolk's wife, a former nun, and she bore him 
a son named Sviatopolk. The prince also constructed idols on the hills 
surrounding Kiev, a practice the chronicler strongly condemned, even as 
he hinted at the changes to come: 


2KPAXy UMb Hapuuroie xd Obr. IIDIRBOXXaXy CHbI CBOKI H JTBIIIepH. H 2®KPAXy 
ObcoM'b. COCKBepHAXy 3eMJIIO Tepe6aMH CBOHMH. H COCKBeDHH CA KDOBBMH 
3eMJLA PyCKa. H XOJIMO Tb. HO IIpOjJtruu Öb He XOTA CMpTH FD bIIIHHKOM'5. Hà 
TOM XOJMb HbIHe IIDKH CTOMTb. CTTO BAaCHJIbIA ecTb. (Id)koxe 
IIOCJI57IH. CKAKEMD.’ 


The people sacrificed to them, calling them gods. They brought their sons and 
daughters and sacrificed [them] to demons. They desecrated the earth with their 
offerings. And the land of Rus and the hill were defiled with blood. But the 
gracious God desires not the death of sinners. Upon that hill now stands the 
church of Saint Basil, as we shall later narrate. 


The second half of the 980 passage focused on Prince Vladimir's prodigal 
lifestyle, particularly his sexual appetite: 


H Ob Xe BOJIOJIHMep 5 IIOÓObzKeH'b IIOXOTBIO XXEHBCKOIO .. . a H3JIOXXBHHIIb OF 
oy Hero .T. BbirIeropojyrb. a .T. B OoJrrapbx. a c. Ha OepecroBb ... u 6b 
HeCbIT Oya IIpHBOJLA K COO b MyXxbCKH XKeHbI. H JBI pacrbJLAIg. Ob 60 
XXeHOJIOÓelIb. KAKOXKE H COJIOMaH. Ob OO peye oy comOMaHa XXeH» D. 
a HaJIoXHuIIP .T.° 


Vladimir was overcome by lust for women .. . He had three hundred concubines 
at Vyshgorod, three hundred at Belgorod, and two hundred at Berestovo ... He 
was insatiable in fornication, taking for himself married women and violating 
virgins. For he was a lover of women like unto Solomon. For it is said that 
Solomon had seven hundred wives and three hundred concubines. 


The prince's bad behaviour recurred in the 983 chronicle passage, also 
known as the Tale of the Varangian Martyrs. This short hagiographical 
entry recounted the martyrdom of two Vikings, a father and son, insti- 
gated by Vladimir and his boyars following a military victory. In the 
passage, the prince and his people cast lots for a youth and a maiden to 
sacrifice to the gods. The lot fell on the son of a Varangian, a Christian, 
who steadfastly refused to hand over his son: 


5 PVL, 79, 15-22. ? PVL, 80, 6—13. 
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H peu BapAre He CyTb 60 63 Ha JIpeBo. JIHCb ecTb. a OyTpo H3'5rHeeTb He 
KILATb 60 HH IIBIOT. HH. MOJIBAT HO CyTb JI/5JIaHH pykKaMH B JIepeBb. a Ob 
eCTb eJHH 5 eMyxe CJyXaT PDbBIIH. H KJIAHAIOTCA WOKE CTBODHUTB HOO M 
3eMIJIIO. 3Bb3JIBI. H JIVHy. H CJIHIIe. H WJIBKA JIAJIb eCTb CMY XİT Ha 3eMJIH. à CH 
63 uro cubana. cam Wha CYTb He aM’ CHa cBoero ObcoM'. 


The Varangian said, “These are not gods, but wood. Today it exists, and in the 
morning, it will rot away. [These gods] do not eat, or drink, or speak, but they are 
made by hands out of wood. But God is one and the Greeks serve and worship 
him, for he has made heaven and earth, the stars, and the moon, and the sun, and 
mankind, and has granted him life upon earth. But what have these gods created? 
They are themselves made. I will not give up my son to demons.’ 


An angry mob subsequently stormed the Varangian’s estate and murdered 
both father and son. The chronicler bemoaned the violence of these 
‘ignorant pagans’ but praised the faith of the persecuted foreigners, “who 
have received the heavenly crown with the holy martyrs and the just’.” 

The next two chronicle entries depict Vladimir making war and collect- 
ing tribute. Yet religious themes take centre stage once again in 986, when 
the grand prince is suddenly represented as exhibiting a keen interest in the 
doctrine and worship of other lands. Proselytes from the three major 
monotheistic traditions travelled to Kiev and presented their respective 
faiths before the court. The first to arrive were Bulgar Muslims. 


H peu BOJIOJIHMep* Kako ecTb Bbpa Bama. coHH Ke pbura Bhpyems Oy. a 
OOXMHT HbI OYUHTb IA. coÓpbaaTH OyJIbI TAHHBIKI H CBHHHHBI He KICTH. 
BHHaà He IIHTH. à HO CMDTH Xe peu co. XXeHaMH IOXOTb TBODHTH ... 
BOJIOJIHMep^ Xe ciloynrantre X». Ob 60 caMb MOGA XKeHbI. H OJyxxeHbe 
MHOTOé. IIOCJIyIIIaIIIe CJIa/IKO. HO ce eMy OF Hem1060. o6pbaaHbe OyJIOBb. H 
C) HeKIJIeHBH MACb CBHHBIXb. a 6) IIHTBH COTHHyJIb. pbKa DyCH eCTb 
BeceJIbe HTbe. He MOEM Oec TOTO Óbrru. 


And Vladimir said, “What is your faith?’ They answered, ‘We believe in God and 
Mohammed teaches us to practice circumcision, to not eat pork, and to not drink 
wine. But after death, he said, [they] will satisfy [their] lusts with women ... 
Vladimir listened to them with pleasure, for he was himself a lover of women and 
great indulgence, but circumcision and abstinence from pork were disagreeable 
to him. Concerning drinking, he said, ‘For the Rus there is joy in drinking. We 
cannot be without it.’ 


The next missionaries were from the Pope of Rome. They began to 
describe their beliefs and fasting practices, but Vladimir abruptly dismissed 
them, adding only that his ancestors ‘accepted no such principles’.* Jewish 
preachers from Khazaria were the next to speak, and they also failed to 


7 PVL, 83, 23-25.  ? PVL, 85, 18—19. 
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impress the barbarian prince. Finally, a Byzantine philosopher appeared 
before the Kievan court. He sharply criticized the teachings of the other 
delegates and briefly recounted the events of the incarnation and 
Crucifixion. 


ped xe BOJIOJIHMep'b. TO YTO pajlH cHue Ob Ha 3eMJIIO. H CTpacTb TaKOIO 
rua. OBbULaB Ke duocod» pex. arre xorrerr IociryamH Ja CKA TH M3 
Hayaa. Ke peu IIOCJIyIIIaIO pag. 


Vladimir said, "Why did God come down to earth and accept such a passion? 
The philosopher then answered and said, “If you wish to hear, then I shall tell you 
from the beginning.’ [Vladimir] said, ‘I will listen gladly.’ 


In a section of the chronicle known as the ‘philosopher’s speech’, the 
representative responded with an extensive exposition of the Old and 
New Testaments. He recounted to Prince Vladimir the history of the 
world from its beginning and concluded by showing him a curtain 
depicting the last judgement, with the righteous going to their bliss in 
paradise on the right side and sinners on their way to torment on the 
left. 


BOJIOJIHMep'b e B3TOXHYBb peu JIo0po CHM'b © JIeCHylOo. rope Ke CHMP co 
IIIOIOIO. COH'b Ke peu ame XOIHelHH CO JIeCHylO Cb IIDBJIHMH CTaT. TO 
KDpCTHCA. BOJIOJIHMep'b Xe IIOJOXKH Ha CPIM CBOeM'b. peKb IIOXUIy H 
enge MaJo. XOTA HCIIBITATH W BCbx Bbpax’b. BOJIOJIHMep'b Ke CeMy JIApbI 
MHOTH BJIAB5. GIIYCTH H C u(CT5)IO BeJIHKOIO.? 


Vladimir sighed and said, ‘Happy are they on the right, but woe to those 
on the left.’ [The philosopher] replied, ‘If you wish to [stand] on the right 
with the righteous, then be baptised.’ Vladimir took this to heart and 
said, ‘I will wait a little longer.’ For he wished to investigate all the faiths. 
Vladimir then gave [the philosopher] many gifts and dismissed him with great 
honour. 


The prince launched this religious investigation in the annals for 987. 
He first consulted with his boyars, who counselled him to ‘test the 
services of each land and how they worship God'.'?^ Vladimir heeded 
their advice and sent off ‘ten good and wise men’ to inspect the religious 
rituals of the Muslim Bulgars, the Germans loyal to Rome, and the 
‘Greeks’ in Constantinople." Little attention is given to the first two 
expeditions, but the third is described in sumptuous detail. The emissaries 
arrived in the Imperial City, and the emperor ordered the patriarch to 
celebrate the divine services, ‘so that the Rus might behold the glory of 
our God’. 


? PVL, 106, 7-13. "° PVL, 107, 5-6. ` Ibid., 9-14. 
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CH CJIBIHIAB IIATpeapx'b IIOBeJI5 CO3JIAaTH KDHJIOC5. IIO COÓBIHatzÓo cTBODHIHA 
IID3IIHK'b. H KaJIHJIà BOXKETOIIIa. ITbHbKI H JIHKH CbCTABHIIIa. H HIE C HHMH B 
HpKBb. H HOCTaBHIMa KI Ha IpocTpaHbHb (M)bcrb. nokasaronte Kpacory 
IIpKBHylo. IrbHbta H CJI(xxO)br apxuepbucku rpecTOk1Hbe JIBKIKOH'b. CKà3à 
(tom)e MMB ciuyxeHbe 6a cBoero. cHH Ke Bo H3yMbHbH ÓbiBIIUe 
OyJIHBHBIIIeC IIOXBAJIHIIA CJIKOy Hx b. ^ 


When [the patriarch] heard this, he ordered the clergy to assemble, and they 
celebrated the feast, as was their custom. They lit the censors and the choirs sang 
hymns. [The emperor] went with them into church and placed them in a wide 
space. He showed them the beauty of the church, the singing, and the archie- 
piscopal services, and the ministry of the deacons, and explained to them the 
service of his God. [The Rus] were amazed and in wonder they praised their 
service. 


The emissaries returned to Rus and reported their findings to Vladimir. 
They began by ridiculing the rites of the Bulgars and Germans, but their 
tone changed drastically when they related their experience in 
Constantinople. 


H IIDHJIOXO Xe Bb rpeKU H Beyi(oja Hb) HIEKE ciryxaTb Oy cBoeMy. H He 
CBbMbI (Ha HO) JIH ecMbr ObIIM. IM Ha 3eMJIH. Hbc (60 Ha 3eM)ma TaKaro 
BHJIà. JIM KpacoTbI TAKOK. H He JIio(oyMb)ew 60 cka3arH TOKMO TO BBMBI. 
IIKO GHB Ob (c wJIBK) H npeObrBaeTb. H ecTb cuyxóa ux naue BCbX'b 
CTpaH’b. MbI oy60 He MOxXXeM'b 3aÓBITH KpacoTbi Tord. ? 


Then we went to the Greeks, and they led us to [the place where] they 
serve their God. And we knew not whether we were in heaven or on earth. 
For on earth there is no such splendour or beauty, and we are unable to 
describe it. We only know that God dwells there among men, and that their 
service is better than [those] of all other lands. For we cannot forget that 
beauty. 


The boyars unanimously endorsed the Byzantine faith and reminded the 
prince that it had also been adopted by his grandmother Olga, ‘the wisest 
of all people’.'* Vladimir asked his boyars where he should be baptised, 
and they answered that the decision was up to him. 

At this point, the chronicle text for 987 abruptly ends and the entry for 
the year 988 begins. The reader learns that Prince Vladimir was still 
unbaptised and had resumed campaigning with his army. The target 
this time was Cherson, a Byzantine outpost on the Black Sea, some 350 
miles south of Kiev. The prince and his forces found themselves mired in 
a protracted military siege and they were beginning to grow impatient. 


'? Ibid., 23-108, 1. '? PVL, 108, 16-23. '* Ibid., 27—28. 
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H My2XXb KOPCYHAHMHb CTpbJH HMAHeMb HacTacb. HaIICaBb cule Ha 
CTpbijrb. KJIaJLA3H HAXE CyTb 3a TOÓOIO (9 BBCTOKa. HC TOTO BOJA HJIeTb IIO 
TpyOb. KoraBb InepeHuMH. BOJIOJIHMep5 XKE Ce CJIbIIIIaBb. BO3PbBb Ha HOO 
peu. arre ce cA cÓyjeT. H cav cA kKpiro.^? 


Then a man of Cherson named Anastasius shot an arrow [into the Rus camp] on 
which he had written: "There are wells behind you to the east. Dig down and cut 
off the one from which water flows in pipes.’ When Vladimir heard this, he 
raised his eyes to heaven and said, ‘If this proves true, I will be baptised.’ 


Shortly thereafter, the flow of water into Cherson was stopped, the 
inhabitants surrendered, and Vladimir and his retinue entered the city. 
The victorious prince subsequently sent a message to the emperors Basil 
and Constantine, threatening a similar siege of Constantinople unless 
their sister were given to him in marriage. The emperors answer that 
they were unable to marry her to a pagan, but if he were willing to be 
baptised, he would gain her as a wife, inherit the kingdom of God, and 
be their companion in the faith. Prince Vladimir agreed to their request, 
acknowledging that he had tested their religion and found their liturgi- 
cal services especially pleasing. After continued negotiations, the 
emperors sent their sister, Princess Anna, and a cohort of priests to 
Cherson for the baptism of her husband-to-be. The princess was reluc- 
tant to leave, suggesting that death would be better than the arranged 
marriage, but her brothers convinced her that she must do her part to 
turn the land of Rus to repentance and save the empire from a costly 
war. 

Arriving in Cherson, the princess found Vladimir blind from a disease 
of the eyes, a misfortune the chronicler attributed to divine providence. 
She instructed Vladimir to accept baptism immediately, otherwise, he 
would not be cured. 


CH CJIBIHIAB'b BOJIOJIHMep^?b peu. Ja arte ucrHHa Oyjter. TO MOMCTHHS BeJIHK'b 
Ore [xpcrbriHeck]. m noBezb x[p|ucTH cA. encmb Ke KOpCyHbCKiH. C 
IIOIIBI IPH. COIJIACHB'b KDCTH BOJIOJUMMHpa. IAKO B'b3JOXXH DyKy Ha Hb. 
aObe npospb. BHJIHBP Xe ce BoJloJuMeps. HanpacHoe uibieHbe. M 
mpocnasu 6a peKb. TorrepBo oyBujrbxs 6a ucrumbnaro.'^ 


When Vladimir heard this he said, ‘If this proves to be the truth, then the God of 
the Christians is truly great.’ Then he ordered that he should be baptised. The 
bishop of Cherson together with the princess's priests, after catchesizing [him], 
baptised Vladimir. And when [the bishop] laid his hand upon him, [the prince] 
immediately regained his sight. After seeing this sudden cure, Vladimir glorified 
God, saying, ‘Now I have known the true God.’ 


'5 PVL, 109, 15-21. '? PVL, 111, 9-16. 
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Following the supernatural healing, Vladimir and Anna were married, 
and the prince was instructed in the doctrine of the faith one final time. 
He then conducted his new bride, a company of clerics, and the relics of 
Saints Clement and Phoebus back to Kiev, along with a selection of 
church instruments and icons.” 

Once ensconced in the capital, Vladimir began the work of converting 
his realm. He ordered idols to be overthrown, cut into pieces, and 
burned, and at his command the wooden statue of Perun was ceremo- 
niously cast into the river. Next, the prince summoned the whole city to 
the banks of the Dnieper, where with the priests of the princess and those 
from Cherson, he presided over the baptism of Rus. 


BJIb30IIIa B BOJIy H CTAIAXY COBBI JIO IIIHe. a JIpy3uu Do repcuu. Maya xe à 
Oepera. JIpy3HH Ke MIAM Jlepxkaie. cBeprIneHH Ke OpoJLAXy. IIOIIOBe Ke 
cTOoKdIIIe MJITBBI TEODAXY. H OA Ie CH Bb;rbrH pajtocrb Ha HOCH H Ha 3eMIIN. 
TOJIHKO [ib crracaeMbIx b." 


They went into the water, and some stood up to their necks, but others to their 
breasts. The younger ones were closer to the bank. Others were holding children 
[in their arms], while the adults waded farther out. The priests stood and 
performed prayers. And there was joy in heaven and upon earth to behold so 
many souls saved. 


Prince Vladimir looked up to heaven and recited a lengthy prayer of his 
own, after which he ordered churches to be built in the places where 
pagan idols once stood and children to be trained in book-learning. The 
passage draws to an end with a long and triumphal panegyric, praising the 
inhabitants of Rus as ‘a new Christian people, the chosen of God'.'? 

The chronicle entry for the following year offers a brief report on 
Vladimir’s church-building efforts. 


Bp abr S.y.G. IToceMb Ke BOJIOJIHMep? XXHBAIIIe. Bb 34KOHb X(p)CBIGHECTS. 
IIOMBICJIH. CO3JIATH IIDKBb IIDeCTbIKI Sua. IIOCJIaB'b IIpHBeJle KI MacTepbi (3 
rpeK’b. H HàUeHIIIIO Ke 3JIaTH H IAKO CKOHYA 3MKa. OYKpacH IO HKOHAaMH. 


17 On the cult of Saint Clement in early Rus, see E. V. Ukhanova, ‘Kul’t sv. Klimenta, papy 
Rimskogo, v istorii Vizantiiskoi i Drevnerusskoi tserkvi IX— pervoi poloviny XI vv.', Aion 
Slavistica, 5 (1998), pp. 548-67; E. V. Ukhanova, 'Obretenie moshchei sv. Klimenta, papy 
Rimskogo, v kontekste vneshnei i vnutrennei politiki Vizantii serediny IX v.’, VV, 59 (2000), 
pp. 116-28; K. K. Akent'ev, 'O structure bogosluzhebnogo posledovaniia, opisannogo v Slove na 
perenesenie moshchei sv. Klimenta Rimskogo. Chast’ I: Perenesenie moshchei’, Vizantinorossika, 
4 (2005), pp. 105-20; Iu. K. Begunov, ‘Kliment Rimskii v slavianskoi traditsii: Nekotorye itogi 
i perspektivy issledovaniia', Vizantinorossika, 4, pp. 1-61; A. Iu. Karpov, ‘Drevneishie russkie 
sochineniia o sv. Klimente Rimskom’, Ocherki feodal’noi Rossii, 11 (2007), pp. 3-110; 
I. H. Garipzanov, ‘Novgorod and the Veneration of Saints’, in H. Antonsson and Garipzanov 
(eds.), Saints and their Lives on the Periphery: Veneration of Saints in Scandinavia and Eastern Europe (c. 
1000—1200) (Turnhout, 2010), pp. 130-33. 

'5 PYL, 117, 22-118, 1. "° PVL, 121, 34. 
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H HOpyUH IO HacTacy KOpCAHHHy. M IIOIIBI KODCyHBCKBIH. H IIDHCTaBH 
CJIyxxHTH B HEH. BJIABb Ty BCe exe Ob B3AIIb B KODCyHH. HKOHBI. H CbCyJIBI 
H KDTCBI.? 


In the year 6497 (989). Following [these events], Vladimir lived in the Christian faith 
and decided to build a church [in honour] ofthe most-holy Mother of God. He sent 
for masters from the Greeks and brought them [into Rus], and they began to build. 
And when it was completed, he adorned [the church] with icons, and entrusted it to 
Anastasius of Cherson. He likewise appointed Chersonite priests to serve in it, and 
gave to it all of the icons, vessels, and crosses that he had taken from Cherson. 


The next two entries return attention to military exploits, mostly invol- 
ving the ever-menacing Pechenegs from the steppe. The religious narra- 
tive picks up seven years later in the chronicle account for 996. In this 
passage, Vladimir is described as entering the newly completed church for 
the Mother of God and pronouncing another extensive prayer. The 
chronicle then elaborates on how the building came to be known as the 
Church of the Tithes: 


H IIOMOJIHBIIIIOCA. CMY. PeK cure Talo IrpkBu ceu crbu OIH. © uMbHbia 
MOKETO H (9 TDaJIb MOHX'b JIeCATYIO UaCTb. H IIOJIOXXH. HaIIHCAB'b KJLATBy B'b 
IIpKBH CeH pek. allie KTO cero Iocy(I)HTb a Oyyter IIpokJLAT.^' 


After completing the prayer, [Vladimir] said, 'I give to this church of the Holy 
Mother of God a tenth of my wealth and [that of] my cities.' And he wrote out 
a pledge and deposited it in the church, saying, 'Anyone who annuls this [pledge] 
shall be cursed.’ 


The passage goes on to praise the prince's generosity to the poor and 
mercy towards criminals. Indeed, so great was his alms-giving and com- 
passion that the leaders ofthe church were eventually forced to reprimand 
him for not properly punishing robbers and bandits. 

Yet for all of his repentance and charity, Vladimir was born into 
a violent world, and he ultimately died in one. In the chronicle account 
for the year 1015, the reader learns that the saintly man passed away while 
preparing for war against his very own son, laroslav. The prince was 
mourned by boyars and beggars alike, and his body was interred at the 
Church of the Tithes. There follows an extensive encomium that pro- 
claims Vladimir to have been a ‘new Constantine of mighty Rome, who 
was himself baptised and who baptised his people'.^^ The story of the 
conversion concludes with this panegyric, and the 1015 passage continues 
with the tale of the martyrdom of Princes Boris and Gleb, a subject that 
I shall examine at length in the next chapter. 


20 
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SAINT VLADIMIR THE DOUBTFUL? 


The version of events recounted above was copied down in the early 
twelfth century by clerics who had never met Vladimir, never laid siege to 
Cherson, and never heard a philosopher speak to the Kievan court. 
A span of nearly 130 years separated these men from the events they 
described, the same amount of time separating the presidency of Bill 
Clinton from the US Civil War. Indeed, so much time had passed, 
according to Aleksei Shakhmatov, that the circumstances of the conver- 
sion were already ‘long forgotten’, a situation that compelled the chroni- 
clers ‘to build an edifice upon the sand, to resort to borrowings and 
analogies’.*? The eminent nineteenth-century church historian Evgenii 
Golubinskii shared similar doubts about the chronicle report, as did the 
highly respected Byzantist Fedor Uspenskii, who in 1888 observed that 
the factual events of the conversion ‘lie beneath a seal of mystery that no 
historian, using current scientific methods, is able to penetrate’.** 
A century later, during the millennium jubilee of the baptism, the 
Polish historian Andrzej Poppe reiterated that Uspenskii’s remarks 
remained as relevant as ever, adding that ‘to the chronicler, the age of 
conversion was shrouded in the mists of time’.” The uncertainty about 
the faith’s origins apparently led to a proliferation of competing narra- 
tives, an issue that the chronicler mentioned in the passage for 988: 


ce xe He cBbjryute IIpaBO IJITb. IAKO KPCTJIBCA ecTb B KHeBb. H HHH KE 
pbura BacumBu. JIpy3uu Ke HHaKO CKaKIoTb. ^ 


Those who do not know the truth say [Vladimir] was baptised in Kiev, while 
others assert [that it took place] in Vasil'ev, while still others say otherwise. 


Much the same could be said about the state of the field in the twenty-first 
century. The problems of when and where Vladimir entered the saving 
waters, and his political motivations for so doing, have long been the 
subject of vigorous debate. 

The stories that modern historians tell about the conversion diverge 
rather significantly from the one found in the Rus Primary Chronicle. 'This 
is partly a matter of sources, since they have access to a number of primary 
texts, from lands as distant as Ottonian Germany and Armenia, which 
were unknown and unintelligible to the bookmen of twelfth-century 


75 A. A. Shakhmatov, RDRLS (St Petersburg, 1908), p. 154. 

^* E. E. Golubinskii, Istoriia russkoi tserkvi (Moscow 1904), vol. I, pp. 105-10. F. I. Uspenskii, Rus’ 
i Vizantiia v X v. (Odessa, 1888), p. 35. 

7^5 A. Poppe, ‘The Political Background of the Baptism of Rus", in The Rise of Christian Russia 
(London, 1982), p. 208. 

26 PYL, 111, 24-26. 
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Kiev. References to the reign of Vladimir are preserved, for example, in 
the Latin-language letters of the bishop-missionary, Bruno of Querfurt, 
and the Chronicon of Thietmar of Merseburg." Byzantine sources are 
conspicuously silent about the baptism of the Rus, although the historical 
writings of Michael Psellus, John Scylitzes, and Leo the Deacon provide 
valuable information about their political and military activities in the 
period.”* Additional reports on Byzantine—Rus relations may be gleaned 
from the ‘universal history’ of the Armenian Stepanos Asoghik, while the 
conversion itself is described in Arabic in the chronicle of Yahya of 
Antioch.” By measuring the evidence in these tenth- and eleventh- 
century manuscripts against that of later Kievan texts, scholars have 
attempted time and again to reconstruct the series of historical events 
leading to Vladimir’s momentous decision. Disagreements are many and 
points of consensus relatively few. The most consistent historiographical 
narrative assumes something like the following shape. 

Late in the year 987, a Byzantine general named Bardas Phocas pro- 
claimed himself emperor, united all of Asia Minor beneath his banner, 
and marched an army towards Constantinople. Left with few options, the 
legitimate emperor Basil II looked to the Slav barbarians in the north for 
assistance. In the winter of 988, he dispatched an embassy to Kiev to 
negotiate the details of a military alliance with Prince Vladimir. In 
exchange for troops, Basil offered the hand of his sister Anna, a princess 
‘born in the purple’, on the condition that the pagan prince consent to be 
baptised. Vladimir agreed to the arrangement and sent 6,000 troops to 
defend the Imperial City. A year later, in April 989, these forces played 
a crucial role in defeating Phocas and saving Basil’s throne. The prince 
and his people were baptised shortly thereafter and awaited the appear- 
ance of their new Byzantine princess. When she failed to arrive, Vladimir 
decided to remind the duplicitous emperor of his promise. He attacked 
the Byzantine possessions in the Black Sea and seized control of Cherson. 
Rather than make yet another enemy, Basil chose to honour his earlier 


27 Cf. Bruno’s letter to Henry II, Monumenta Poloniae Historica, n.s. 4, 3 (1973), pp. 85-106. Ottonian 
Germany: The Chronicon of Thietmar of Merseburg, ed. David Warner (Manchester, 2001). 

M. Psellus, Chronographie; ou Histoire d'un siecle de Byzance (976-1077), ed. E. Renauld (Paris, 1926), 
vol. I, p. 9. loannis Scylitzae synopsis historiarum, ed. J. Thurn (Berlin, 1973) p. 336. J. Scylitzes, 
A Synopsis of Byzantine History 811-1057, ed. John Wortley (Cambridge, 2011). A. Talbot and 
D. F. Sullivan (eds.), The History of Leo the Deacon: Byzantine Military Expansion in the Tenth Century 
‘Washington DC, 2005). 

Des Stephanos von Taron armenische Geschichte, ed. H. Gelzer and A. Burckhardt (Leipzig, 1907), pp. 
209-12. Histoire de Yahya-ibn-Sa’id d’Antioche, ed. I. Kratchkovsky and A. Vasiliev (Paris, 1932), p. 
423. On the history of Byzantine Armenia, see P. Charanis, The Armenians in the Byzantine Empire 
Lisbon, 1963). On the treatment of the Rus in medieval Arabic sources, see T. J. Hraundal, ‘New 
Perspectives on Eastern Vikings/Rus in Arabic Sources’, Viking and Medieval Scandinavia, 10 
2014), pp. 68-70. 
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pledge. Anna was sent to Cherson, a wedding was celebrated, and 
Vladimir returned to Kiev with his new Porphyrogenite wife and 
a party of Byzantine clerics.?? 

This modern narrative about the conversion emphasized the realpolitik 
considerably more than the early medieval version, although the two 
accounts do exhibit some similarities. Perhaps most strikingly, in both 
cases the coming of Christianity is presented as a top-down affair, carried 
out exclusively by the ruling dynasty. The Byzantine faith is imported 
into Rus at one time and one place by one powerful man. However, not 
all scholars subscribe to this traditional model. An alternative explanation 
has recently been proposed by a group of scholars drawing on archae- 
ological data, in addition to the literary evidence. For these researchers, 
the events in tenth-century Rus reflect a much broader transnational 
trend, namely, the conversion of Scandinavia and northern Europe. 
Jonathan Shepard points out that Rus traders had maintained contacts 
with Christian communities since as early as the ninth century and that 
religious artefacts, such as pendant crosses, have been discovered in burial 
sites predating the reign of Vladimir by several decades. He also suggests 


3? Golubinskii, Istoriia russkoi tserkvi, vol. I, pp. 105—87, 224-47. A. Bert'e Delagard, ‘Kak Vladimir 
osazhdal Korsun’’, JORIaS, 14 (1909), pp. 285—97. V. G. Vasil'evskii, Trudy (St Petersburg, 1909), 
vol. II, pp. 56-124. M. D. Priselkov, Ocherki po tserkovno-politicheskoi istorii Kievskoi Rusi (St 
Petersburg, 1913), pp. 154-61. M. Grushevs’kii, Istoriia Ukraini-Rusi (Kiev, 1913), vol. I, pp. 
495-515, 572-78. E. F. Shmurlo, ‘Kogda i gde krestilsia Vladimir Sviatoi?, Zapiski Russkogo 
Istoricheskogo Obshchestva v Prage (Prague, 1927), pp. 120-48. A. V. Florovskii, Chekhi i vostochnye 
slaviane: Ocherki po istorii cheshko-russkikh otnoshenii (X—XVIII vv.) (Prague, 1935), vol. I, pp. 20-35. 
G. Ostrogorskii, “Vladimir Sviatoi i Vizantiia’, Vladimirskii Sbornik (1938), pp. 31—40. 
M. V. Levchenko, Ocherki po istorii russko-vizantiiskikh otnoshenii (Moscow, 1956), pp. 340-85. 
I. Shevchenko, ‘The Christianization of Kievan Rus’, The Polish Review, 5 (1960), pp. 29-35. 
V. D. Koroliuk, Zapadnye slaviane i Kievskaia Rus’ v X-XI vv. (Moscow, 1964), pp. 74-100. 
F. Dvornik, Byzantine Missions among the Slavs (New Brunswick, 1970), pp. 270-72. A. P. Vlasto, 
The Entry of the Slavs into Christendom (Cambridge, 1970), pp. 255-62. Dmitrii Obolensky, The 
Byzantine Commonwealth (London, 1971), pp. 170, 192-201. L. Müller, Die Taufe Russlands 
(Munich, 1987). L. Müller, ‘Die Chronik-Erzáhlung über die Taufe Vladimirs des Heiligen’, in 
R. Olesch and H. Rothe (eds.), Slavistische Studien zum X. Internationalen Slavisten-kongreB in Sofia 
1988 (Cologne, 1988), pp. 429-88. A. Poppe, ‘How the Conversion of Rus’ Was Understood in 
the Eleventh Century, HUS, 11 (1987), pp. 287-302. A. Poppe, "Two Concepts of the 
Conversion of Rus’ in Kievan Writings’, HUS, 12—13 (1988-89), pp. 311-92. A. Poppe, 
Christian Russia in the Making (Aldershot, 2007). V. Vodoft, Naissance de la Chrétienté russe, la 
conversion du prince Vladimir de Kiev (988) et ses conséquences (XIe—XIIe siècle) (Paris, 1988). G. Labuda, 
‘Religious Centers and their Missions to Kievan Rus’: From Olga to Volodimer', HUS, 12-13 
(1989), pp. 139-93. J. L. Fennell, A History of the Russian Church to 1488 (London, 1995), pp. 20—45. 
A. V. Nazarenko, Drevniaia Rus na mezhdunarodnykh putiakh: Mezhdistsiplinarnye ocherki, kul'tur- 
nykh, torgovykh, politicheskikh sviazei IX—XII vekov (Moscow, 2001), pp. 391—434. V. Ia. Petrukhin, 
Kreshchenie Rusi: Ot iazychestva k khristianstvu (Moscow, 2006). N. I. Miliutenko, 
Sviatoi ravnoapostol’nyi kniaz’ Vladimir i kreschenie Rusi (St Petersburg, 2008), pp. 104-48. 
J. Shepard, "The Coming of Christianity to Rus: Authorized and Unauthorized Versions’, in in 
C. B. Kendal, O. Nicholson, and W. D. Phillips, Jr (eds.), Conversion to Christianity from Late 
Antiquity to the Modern Age (Minneapolis, 2009), pp. 185—222. 
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that syncretic practices remained prevalent among the lower social strata, 
both within Kiev and without, long after the conversion of the urban 
political elite.?' John Lind, on the other hand, argues that a form of 
‘Varangian Christianity’ was practised in Rus prior to the mass baptism, 
while Ildar Garipzanov stresses that early evangelical efforts in the 
Christian north frequently crossed confessional and liturgical divides, 
a fact that clashes with the highly polemical picture presented in later 
narrative sources." Viewed as a whole, therefore, the latest research 
indicates that the Christianization of Rus was probably not a single and 
instantaneous event of the late tenth century, but rather a much longer 
and more gradual process, which began well before Vladimir's conver- 
sion and continued long after it. 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES: CHERSON AND KIEV 


Philologists approach the baptism of Rus with rather different goals from 
those of their colleagues in history and archaeology. They too are in the 
habit of reconstructing things, although their interests lie primarily in 
long-lost texts, rather than in the proper ordering of historical events. The 
discipline is still very much concerned with deeds and dates, only the 
heroes under investigation are changed. The most important actors are no 
longer the historical Vladimir or his Byzantine bride: they are the authors 
and editors of the Rus Primary Chronicle and the still earlier scribes who 
possibly preceded them. Who were these men and when were they 
active? What kind of sources did they have at their disposal, as they 
wrote and compiled the conversion myth? How many different narra- 
tives, from how many different eras and places, do the extant redactions of 
the chronicle contain? 

Such questions have dominated discussion for decades, and, as usual, 
the touchstone of the debate is the scholarship of Aleksei Shakhmatov.?? 
He sees the story of Prince Vladimir's conversion in the Rus Primary 
Chronicle as a purely literary invention, a product of creative writing and 


?' J. Shepard, ‘Rus’, in N. Berend (ed, Christianization and the Rise of Christian Monarchy 
Cambridge, 2007), pp. 369-416. 

I. H. Garipzanov, “Wandering Clerics and Mixed Rituals in the Early Christian North, c. 1000-c. 
1150’, Journal of Ecclesiastical History, 63 (2012), pp. 1-17. J. H. Lind, ‘Christianity on the Move: 
The Role of the Varangians in Rus and Scandinavia’, in F. Anrdroshchuk, J. Shepard, and 
M. White (eds.), Byzantium and the Viking World (Uppsala, 2016), pp. 409-42. 

On the role of Shakhmatov in the history of Russian chronicle studies, see Chapter 2, pp. 46-55. 
For earlier studies on the baptism accounts, see Metropolitan Makarii of Moscow, ‘Pamiat’ 
i pokhvala kniaziu russkomu Vladimiru’, Khristianskoe chtenie, 2 (1849), pp. 317-293 
M. Sukhomilov, O drevnei russkoi letopisi kak pamiatnik literatury (St Petersburg, 1856), pp. 
95-100; Golubinskii, Istoriia russkoi tserkvi, vol. I, pp. 133, 224; N. K. Nikol’skii, ‘K voprosu 
ob istochnikakh letopisnogo skazaniia o sv. Vladimire’, Khristianskoe chtenie, 7 (1902), pp. 89-106. 
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editing, in which several ‘contradictory sources’ are ‘artfully combined’ .** 
Among these earlier sources, two non-extant tales stand out: the so-called 
Cherson legend (Korsunskaia legenda) and an older story about the con- 
version of Rus from the ‘most ancient chronicle layer’ (drevneishii svod). 
The first of these hypothetical texts is particularly dear to Shakhmatov, so 
much so that in 1906 he devoted an entire book to the topic, The Cherson 
Legend of the Baptism of Vladimir, and returned to the subject again in his 
magnum opus, Investigations into the Most Ancient Russian Chronicle 
Compilations.?? In both of these studies, the linguist is at pains to prove 
that his reconstruction of the legend truly existed in independent form 
and that it was the original story of the baptism of Rus. He argues that 
Greek clergy serving at the Church of the Tithes in the last quarter of the 
eleventh century created the legend by combining 'two narratives from 
two different historical and cultural worlds' into a single story of military 
triumph and national conversion.?? The first narrative concerned Prince 
Vladimir's miraculous healing and baptism in Cherson and supposedly 
originated as an oral legend among the Greek population of that city. 
The second story arose in the court circles of eleventh-century Kiev and 
took the form of a folk song, or bylina, about Prince Vladimir's siege of 
Constantinople and marriage to the Byzantine tsarevna. In an ‘act of 
poetic creativity', the author of the legend merged these epic and hagio- 
graphic motifs together with the historical facts about Vladimir's siege.?" 
From Shakhmatov's point of view, therefore, the Cherson legend has 
little to do with historical reality. The story is an inventive composite of 
facts, folklore, and religious fiction, aimed at refiguring Vladimir's mili- 
tary triumph against Byzantium as a crucial event, leading directly to the 
conversion of Rus. 

The first part of Shakhmatov's scheme involves a hypothetical legend, 
comprising a still earlier hypothetical oral tale and a hypothetical folk 
song. The second part is no less speculative. The scholar believes that 
there was another narrative tradition, originating in Kiev, which was first 
written down by the author of the drevneishii svod in 1039. In this very 
early version of events, missionaries visit the Kievan court and the prince 
listens to the philosopher's speech, only this time the outcome is different. 
Rather than putting off his decision to a later date, as he does in the extant 
manuscripts, Vladimir accepts the Christian faith and the philosopher 
baptises him on the spot. According to Shakhmatov, this was the official 
narrative in Kievan circles for nearly all of the eleventh century, until 


34 Shakhmatov, RDRLS, p. 154. 

35 A. A. Shakhmatov, Korsunskaia legenda o kreshchenii Vladimira (St Petersburg, 1906). Shakhmatov, 
RDRLS, pp. 133-54, 328-41. 

3° Shakhmatov, RDRLS, p. 133. ?? Ibid., pp. 135-37. 
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the year 1095, when the editor of the ‘beginning compilation’ (nachal’nyi 
svod) decided to merge the local story with the Cherson legend. Weaving 
together two contradictory accounts was not as simple as mechanically 
copying one story after the other, however. To accommodate the new 
sequence of events, the editor rewrote the ending of the original chroni- 
cle account, so that the prince was depicted declining baptism from the 
Greek philosopher. At the same time, in order to provide a bridge 
between the two tales, he created the entire ‘testing of the faiths’ passage 
and inserted it in the year 987.3* This editorial sleight of hand is therefore 
the reason that the extant manuscripts appear rather disjointed and illo- 
gical in places. The story reads like a mélange of earlier tales, Shakhmatov 
concludes, because it was ultimately the collective work of three genera- 
tions of ecclesiastical history writers: the editor of the drevneishii svod of 
1039, the editor of the nachal’nyi svod of 1095, and the Greek clerics 
assigned to the Church of the Tithes in the mid-eleventh century.?? 
Objections and corrections to Shakhmatov’s analysis are far too 
numerous and diverse to catalogue fully. His influence is clearly evident 
in the research of scholars such as Mikhail Priselkov, Dmitrii Likhachev, 
R. V. Zhdanov, Ludolf Müller, Aleksei Gippius, Nadezhda Miliutenko, 
and Savva Mikheev, who for all of their theoretical and methodological 
differences nevertheless perceive the baptism story as a conflation of 
legends from two cities, Cherson and Kiev.*? Certain of Shakhmatov's 
ideas can also be found in the work of critics otherwise opposed to his 
conclusions, such as Lev Cherepnin, Arsenii Nasonov, Andrzej Poppe, 
and Donald Ostrowski, all of whom admit the possibility of the existence 
of the Cherson legend, even if they dispute its reconstructed contents, as 
well as the time and place of its composition.^' In recent years, moreover, 
a particularly large body of scholarship has grown up around the philo- 
sopher's speech, a section that Shakhmatov originally believed to be based 
on a Bulgarian legend about the conversion of Prince Boris." Some 
contemporary researchers, such as Vladimir Petrukhin and Natal’ia 


38 Shakhmatov, Korsunskaia legenda, p.92. °° Ibid., p. 60. Shakhmatov, RDRLS, pp. 328-41. 

4° Priselkov, Ocherki po tserkovno-politicheskoi istorii, pp. 80-84, 154-61. R. V. Zhdanov, ‘Kreshchenie 
Rusi i nachal’naia letopis”, Istoricheskie zapiski, 5 (1939), pp. 3-30. D. S. Likhachev, Russkie letopisi 
i ikh kul’turno-istoricheskoe znachenie (Leningrad, 1947), pp. 58-75. Müller, ‘Die Chronik-Erz 
ahlung’, pp. 429-88. Miliutenko, Sviatoi ravnoapostol'nyi kniaz’ Vladimir, p. 228. 
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svody’, Istoricheskie zapiski, 25 (1948), pp. 302-33. A. N. Nasonov, Istoriia russkogo letopisaniia, XI- 
nachala XVIII v.: Ocherki i issledovaniia (Moscow, 1969), pp. 20-34. D. Ostrowski, "The Account of 
Volodimir’s Conversion in the Povest’ vremennykh let: A Chiasmus of Stories’, HUS, 28, 1-4 
2006), pp. $67-80. 
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Pokhil’ko, claim that this text originated as a catechetical manual for 
Christian converts, while others, such as J. Reinhart and Tetiana Vilkul, 
argue that it was compiled by the chroniclers themselves and never 
existed as an independent text.** 

Another trend in the secondary literature concerns the matter of 
archetypes. What sort of biblical, historiographical, and hagiographical 
models did the chroniclers draw on when they created the textual figure 
of Prince Vladimir? If one were to raise such a question amidst a gathering 
of Slavic medievalists, of all those who had ever studied the conversion 
myth, a great shout would immediately go up throughout the crowd. 
A chorus of names, ranging from Moses, Melchizedek, and Saint Eustace 
to Justinian the Great and Harald Fairhair of Norway would be heard 
among the hubbub.** More frequently, the names of King David and 
King Solomon would be pronounced, and the name of the apostle Paul, 
more frequently still. Yet one name, one candidate for the main 
typological model for Prince Vladimir, would ultimately resound above 
all the rest: the name of Saint Constantine the Great. ^? 
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Such a response is perhaps to be expected. It takes no great skill, after 
all, to identify a typological model announced explicitly in the text of the 
chronicle: ‘This is the new Constantine of mighty Rome.’*” A similar 
statement appears in Metropolitan Hilarion's mid-eleventh-century 
‘Sermon on Law and Grace’: 


IIogo6Huwe Be1HKaaro KOHBCTaHTHHa. paBHOOyMHe. paBHoXoijlo6ue. 
8 
paBHOUecTHTeJlo CJIOYXXHTeJIeME ero.* 


O you likeness of Constantine the Great: equal in wisdom, equal in love for 
Christ, equal in honour for his servants. 


The Roman emperor is likewise invoked in Iakov the Monk’s ‘In 
Memory and Praise of Prince Vladimir’, an encomium dating to roughly 
the same period: 


MH TH, OaxeHbIM KHAKE BoronMMepio, ro7gro60Ho KocsHTHHy BeJHKoMy 
CTBODH, AKOKE OH», Bbporo BeJHKOIO H WHOOOBbIO boxkHelo IIOJIBHXCSI, 
OyTBepIH BCIO BCeJIeHylO JIIOOOBBIO H BbpOIO, M CBSTBIM'b KDelIlleHbeM'b 
IIDOCBHTH BeCb MUPb ... H KpecTb o6pbre, Bcero Mapa craceHbe, C 
OoxecTrBeHOIO H OOFOMYIPOIO MaTepblIo cBOeIO CBATOIO OseHOIO 

Takoxe u OJtaxxeHbIH KHA3b BoJIoJIlHMHp* cTBODH Cb 6a60u cBoeu Onrou.*? 


And you, O blessed prince Vladimir, have been made like unto Constantine the 
Great. For just as he was inspired by great faith and love for God, and confirmed 
the whole universe in love and faith, enlightening the whole world with holy 
baptism . . . obtaining the cross, the salvation of the whole world, along with his 
divine and godly-wise mother Saint Helena . . . So you too have done, O blessed 
prince Vladimir, with your grandmother Olga. 


As these sources make clear, the notion that Vladimir played the same role 
in Rus that Constantine played in Rome was already widespread among 
the local clergy by the middle of the eleventh century. Identifying and 
interpreting this typology is therefore a commonplace in the modern 
scholarship, although at least one issue remains unresolved. It is the 
question of what texts the chroniclers must have had in their possession, 


64—65. S. Franklin, Sermons and Rhetoric of Kievan Rus’ (Cambirdge, 1991), p. xxxv. On Vladimir's 
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in order to make such a comparison. How, exactly, did the clerics in Kiev 
know anything about the life and deeds of Saint Constantine? 

A number of textual sources have been nominated as candidates. 
Riccardo Picchio, for instance, suggests that the “Constantinian model’ 
was acculturated in early Rus through Eusebius’ famous hagiography, Life 
of Constantine.?? ‘The works of Eusebius’, Picchio writes, ‘offered med- 
ieval Orthodox Slavic writers the largest collection of rhetorical clichés 
and doctrinal justification by which they could celebrate the ideal of an 
Orthodox hegemon acting as the supreme guide and teacher and being 
directly inspired by God.'?' The linguist’s claim is a rather precarious one, 
however, given that there is no evidence that such a text ever existed in 
Rus, in either the original Greek or a Slavonic translation, for the entirety 
of the pre-modern period.^^ Another scholar, Nikolai Serebrianskii, also 
looks to hagiographical texts for a solution, although not necessarily to 
the writings of Eusebius. He proposes that the hagiographical tradition 
surrounding Vladimir is modelled on the ‘prologue vita’ read aloud 
during the liturgical services for the Feast of Saints Constantine and 
Helena. Yet the scholar is also quick to point out the weakness in his 
own argument, admitting that these shorter, liturgical vitae only appeared 
in Rus long after the first chronicle records were written? A third 
hypothesis, first enunciated in 1856 by the Russian philologist Mikhail 
Sukhomilov, has recently come back into fashion, finding supporters in 
Andrei Ranchin and Francis Butler.°* These thinkers maintain that the 
conversion of Vladimir in the Rus Primary Chronicle is fashioned after the 
conversion of Constantine in the ninth-century Chronicle of George 
Hamartolos. 'There is an extant Slavonic translation of this text dating to 
the early Middle Ages, and its influence on the first Kievan chroniclers is 
well documented.?? Yet a side-by-side comparison of the two stories 


5 See Eusebius, Life of Constantine, ed. A. Cameron and S. G. Hall (Oxford, 1999). 

R. Picchio, ‘Models and Patterns in the Literary Tradition of Medieval Orthodox Slavdom’, in 
American Contributions to the Seventh International Congress of Slavists (The Hague, 1973), vol. II, p. 
451. 
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N. I. Serebrianskii, Drevne-russkiia kniazheskiia zhitiia: Obzor redaktsii i teksty (Moscow, 1915), p. 
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On the translation of Byzantine chronicles, see S. Franklin, ‘K voprosu o vremeni i meste 
perevoda Khroniki Georgiia Amartola na slav. iazyk', TODRL, 41 (1988), pp. 324-30. On the 
relations between this text and the Rus Primary Chronicle, see T. Vilkul, ‘O khronograficheskikh 
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reveals only the most superficial of similarities. In the account of 
Hamartolos, Constantine falls ill with a disease of the skin and his 
physicians advise him to bathe in the blood of newborn babes. The 
emperor rejects their pagan prescriptions, converts to the Christian 
faith, and experiences a miraculous healing.*° Apart from the general 
motif of being cured at baptism, however, the two accounts share little in 
common and exhibit no signs of direct textual borrowing. The main 
reason that scholars continue to put forward Hamartolos as a possible 
source, it seems, is that they are simply unaware of any other options. His 
chronicle is the only surviving Slavonic-language historical text with 
a report on Constantine's baptism and so, ipso facto, it must have served 
as the inspiration for Vladimir’s depiction in the early Kievan chronicles. 

Opinions about the conversion are diverse, as we have seen, but there 
is at least one characteristic that unites a good deal of the philological 
research. In study after study, when scholars attempt to explain the origins 
of the national conversion myth, they do so by making recourse to non- 
extant texts. Shakhmatov and his followers point to the Cherson legend 
and the drevneishii svod, and to the even more distant materials that 
supposedly preceded them. Likhachev makes conjectures about the 
hypothetical “Tale of the First Spread of Christianity in Rus’.°’ 
Serebrianskii and Miliutenko claim that the stories about Vladimir derive 
from an ancient and long-vanished tale or saint’s life, composed while the 
prince was still alive. : Igor Danilevskii and Savelii Senderovich, among 
many others, cite chapter and verse from the modern Bible, despite the 
fact that no such book existed in Russia until the year 1499.?? Time and 
again, scholars search for the original sources of the conversion narrative, 
find nothing, and then imagine the existence of hypothetical documents 
in order to fill in the blanks. But what if there was another possibility, 
grounded in the analysis of real texts? What if instead of reconstructing 
the narratives of imaginary manuscripts, we were to turn attention to the 
narratives that actually do exist and that are preserved inside a set of books 
that represent over 70 per cent ofthe period's surviving records? What, in 
other words, if we stopped looking for Vladimir’s archetypes in 
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hypothetical manuscripts and started looking for them in the liturgical 
books of the Byzantine church? 


THE LITURGICAL CONSTANTINE 


My suggestion here is that the church services were again the source of 
at least some of the information that scholars traditionally attribute to 
non-extant tales and hagiographies. Take the Cherson legend for an 
example. There is an important link between Shakhmatov’s reconstruc- 
tion and the Byzantine rite, a connection apparently overlooked by the 
philologist himself. Nearly every liturgical citation that appears in the 
annals from 980 to 1015 also appears in Shakhmatov’s hypothetical 
text.°° The scholar clearly discerned a subtext beneath the religious 
materials in the story of the baptism of Rus, and he assumed that subtext 
was a single, long-lost historical tale, the Cherson legend. Shakhmatov 
did not distinguish the liturgical origin of these materials, and as a result, 
he did not seem to recognize one of the most important sources for 
Prince Vladimir’s depiction in the chronicle: the image of Constantine 
the Great from the Feast of Saints Constantine and Helena and several 
other related liturgical feasts. I should therefore like to suggest that it was 
these religious ceremonies, not the writings of Eusebius, Hamartolos, or 
Greek clerics in Cherson, which were primarily responsible for the 
spread of the so-called Constantinian model. I contend that the main 
way that clerics in Kiev learned about the holy emperor was by singing 
hymns about him at church, not by reading from a book in their cells or 
in the scriptorium. 

In what follows, I shall endeavour to test this proposition by unco- 
vering traces of the liturgy in the text of the chronicle, in much the same 
fashion that I did in the previous chapter on Princess Olga. My strategy 
in this case is slightly modified, however. Given the size and scope of the 
annals devoted to Vladimir, I am obliged to limit my investigation to 
a few critical passages. It is not possible to provide an exhaustive 
catalogue ofall the liturgical elements appearing in all the entries cover- 
ing the prince’s reign. I must pass therefore over several topics that have 
already been treated in an earlier version of this study. I shall not 
reproduce, for example, my investigation into the prince’s pagan past 
in the year 980, a passage that depicts Vladimir as both a ‘new David’ and 
a ‘lover of women like unto Solomon’. Neither shall I revisit my earlier 
hypothesis that the Tale of the Varangian Martyrs is based on the 
hymnography for Roman Christians who perished during the 


°° Shakhmatov, Korsunskaia legenda, pp. 110-20. 
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Diocletian persecutions." Rather than give attention to these broader 


topics, I shall focus on a more specialized philological problem, one that 
has been largely overlooked in the earlier scholarship. 

As noted in the survey of the scholarly literature above, the great 
majority of scholars who have written on the subject accept the idea 
that the extant conversion narrative is cobbled together from two differ- 
ent traditions. A story about Vladimir's baptism in Kiev by a Greek 
philosopher is combined with a story about his initiation following the 
siege of Cherson. The question that few scholars have thought to ask, 
however, is why the chroniclers decided to merge the two traditions 
together in the first place? What compelled them to rewrite the myth 
of Christian origins for their native land so dramatically? Even the 
normally verbose Shakhmatov was reluctant to discuss the subject. He 
believed that the editor of the nachal’nyi svod united the two tales some- 
time in the 1090s, but he remained unusually reticent about the scribe's 
reasons for doing so, stating only that the original Kievan story ‘was 
changed under the influence’ of the more ‘enduring and rewarding 
Cherson legend'.^? Writing a century before Shakhmatov, in the opening 
decades of the nineteenth century, the first great modern historian of 
Russia, Nikolai Karamzin, advanced a rather more political interpreta- 
tion. ‘Vladimir could have been christened in his own capital’, the states- 
man writes, ‘but the magnificent prince desired glory and grandeur on the 
occasion of this important action . . . Pride in his might and glory did not 
permit Vladimir to humble himself... and meekly request baptism. He 
therefore decided to win the Christian faith militarily and to take its 
holiness with the arm of a conqueror.'?? Another observer, a student of 
Shakhmatov's named Mikhail Priselkov, explained the form ofthe extant 
account in still different terms. In his reading, the story ofthe conversion 
of Rus represents an exercise in ecclesiastical diplomacy, rather than an 
expression of nationalist hubris. He speculated that the Kievan narrative 
was rewritten in order to reflect the version of events found in the 
Cherson legend, with an eye towards recasting the prince as 'a true 
follower of Greek orthodoxy and its hierarchy’.°* The end goal of all 
this editorial manoeuvring, Priselkov claimed, was to provide Prince 
Vladimir with a biography such as to make him worthy of canonization 
in the eyes ofthe Constantinopolitan church. 
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While Karamzin was right to suggest that the story was redacted to 
show Vladimir proactively adopting the new faith, and Priselkov was 
convincing in his view of the redactions being undertaken in order to 
depict the prince with saintly attributes, neither man realized that the 
chroniclers in Kiev made these editorial decisions with a specific narrative 
template in mind. It was a template that they had learned and internalized 
from the Byzantine service books. Year after year, the clergy in Kiev went 
to church and prayed an elaborate myth about Saint Constantine and his 
Christianization of the Roman Empire. The folowing hymn from the 
emperor's feast day expresses the basic plot: 


CBbr» cBbTbubIM * 3Bb30a HeBeuepbHAA * OTb HEBLPHA Bb paà30yM? * 
OOXXeCTBBHBIH IIDHIIIEJTb * IIDHBeJIeH'b. ObICTh OCBATHTI HOJA H rpa * H 
o00pa3b KpbcTa * Ha HeOecH Oy3bp bBs * OyCJIbIIIIA OT'ETOyJIOY * CHMP II00bokan 
Bparbl TBOId * TbM IIpHHM'b * pà30yM'b JIOYXOBBHBIH UHCTHTOGJIb ÓBICTb M 
I[bCapb * MHJIOCTHIO OyTBbD/IHB? * IIbDK'bBb XPbCTOBOY * IIDaBOBBDBHBIHX'b 
IIBCApb OTBIIb * eroxke paka * HITbJeHHId TOUHTb * KOCTAHTHHe paBbHe 
alIOCTOJIOM? * Cb; MaTepHIO OOroMOy/IpOIo * MOJIHCA O JIOyIIIaX'b HaIIIHX'b. ^? 


The all-radiant light and never-waning star, passing from unbelief to divine 
understanding, was led to sanctify his people and city. And beholding the 
image of the cross in the sky, he heard therefrom: “By this conquer your 
enemies!’ And so, having received spiritual understanding as a priest and king, 
you have mercifully established the church of Christ, O father of all right- 
believing kings, whose relics pour forth healing. O Constantine, equal of the 
apostles, with your divinely wise mother, pray for our souls. 


This hymn depicts the emperor in four different roles. He is a convert 
who miraculously hears a voice from the sky and passes ‘from unbelief 
to divine understanding'; a Roman basileus who conquers his enemies 
with the ‘image of the cross’; a ‘priest and king’ who establishes 
the church of Christ; and a holy ‘equal of the apostles’ who intercedes 
on behalf of the faithful. Singing, hearing, and praying this myth over 
the years, the monks and priests of Rus came to possess a clear picture 
of what the ideal life, and afterlife, of a saintly monarch should look 
like. They came to understand precisely what needed to be done, in 
other words, to make the conversion of their native land appear more 
like the conversion of the empire, and to make the man who brought 
Christianity to the Rus resemble more closely the emperor who had 
ended the persecution of Christians within the Roman Empire. 
Standing and praying at liturgy, the chroniclers learned that presenting 
Vladimir as a royal saint entailed considerably more than the mechanical 


65 Sin. 166, 125.2—126.2. 
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combination of Greek tales and local legends. It required the appropria- 
tion and adaptation of Byzantium’s own ritual narratives. If the land of 
Rus were to enjoy princely saints of its own, and if it were to participate 
in a liturgical past alongside the Jews and Romans, then it needed a myth 
of Christian origins that could justify such a monumental change in status. 
Thus, at whatever time the chronicle came to assume its present form, 
whether that was the year 1115 ora different date, the editors redacted the 
extant tales into a new narrative showing Vladimir establishing 
Christianity in Kiev very much as the Byzantine rite shows the emperor 
Constantine establishing it in Rome. No longer would Vladimir convert 
under the spell of a Greek philosopher, but by the direct and miraculous 
intervention of God Himself: No longer would the Byzantines appear as 
the saviours and evangelists of Rus. An east Slavic apostle-king, chosen by 
God and enlightened by holy baptism, would personally bring the true 
faith to his people. 

The chroniclers announced the appearance of this ‘new Constantine’ 
of Rus not once, but twice in the text, at the beginning and end of the 
conversion narrative. The first time, in the Tale of the Varangian 
Martyrs in 983, the declaration is deeply contextual, whereas 
the second time, in the encomium for the prince in 1015, it is explicit 
and unmistakable. In the earlier passage, the clerics foretold providential 
events still to come and they communicated their message in a kind of 
liturgical code. One way, and maybe the only way, that a modern 
audience can crack this code is to reconstruct the ritual context that 
surrounded these writers and look for the places where the linguistic, 
narrative, and ideological patterns coincide. Drawing on this newfound 
data, we may then momentarily suspend our disbelief and attempt to 
read the historical passage as a medieval cleric might have read it. Such 
an approach is not without its epistemological pitfalls, of course, and 
charges of anachronism are probably unavoidable. Yet any other 
approach, any other reading, which discounts the omnipresent force 
of liturgy in the early Middle Ages, is surely just as anachronistic, if not 
more so. Almost every historian of the Middle Ages, and particularly of 
the Middle Ages in Rus, sees as through a glass darkly. The recovery of 
liturgy cannot alter this fundamental fact, but it can perhaps change our 
perception of what we see through that glass, by shedding new light on 
very old texts. 

The chronicle entry for the year 983 is a prime case in point. On the 
face of it, the passage seems to be a fairly conventional saint’s life about 
two Varangian martyrs, a father and son, who are killed for refusing to 
offer sacrifice to idols after Vladimir’s military victory over the 
Yatvingians. From the perspective of a modern academic reader, there 
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is nothing even remotely saintly about the prince’s presentation in the 
passage. If anything, Vladimir is depicted as a religious villain, as a proud 
and godless persecutor of the right-believing Varangian Christians. He 
was the one, after all, who ordered the ritual sacrifice and oversaw the 
unruly mob. Yet for those familiar with the mythology of the Byzantine 
church, who could discern the liturgical elements in the text, the 
passage suggested a rather different reading. In the final few lines of 
the entry, the chroniclers provided a series of typological clues, written 
in the language of the liturgy, which were particularly meaningful to 
their clerical readership. 


THE THIRTEENTH APOSTLE 


The Byzantine rite told a very specific story about the spread of 
Christianity in the apostolic and post-apostolic church. The central 
figures in this story were the apostles, the disciples chosen by Christ to 
preach the Gospel and baptise the nations. The following kontakion from 
the late eleventh-century Feast of Saint Luke the Evangelist is typical of 
the hymnography for this lofty rank of saints: 


Oyuenuk'b ObIBb OOXXbCTBEHA2TO CIIOBA * Cb MaBJIMb BCbIO IIpoCBbTEUJTP ECH 
3eMJIO H MpaK'b OTbI'bHaIb CCH * OOXbCTBbHOe * HalIMCaBb XpHCTOBO 
eBaHbre;ne.^^ 

You were a disciple of the divine word, [O holy apostle Luke]. Together with 
Paul, you enlightened the whole earth and drove away the darkness, having 
written the divine Gospel of Christ. 


In the medieval eastern church, a synaxis commemorating all twelve of 
the apostles was celebrated annually on 30 June. Additionally, each 
disciple was also honoured with a special feast day of his own, and 
some, such as Saint John the Theologian, were commemorated at multi- 
ple feasts in the liturgical calendar. Every year on 26 September, for 
example, cantors in Rus sang this verse in his honour at vespers: 


AIIOCTOJIBCKBIH BbpbX' * OOTOCIOBUIA TpoyOa * IJOYXC»BBHAaro BOHHA * HKE 
BceJeHoyro Ooroy mpuBejte - npuyrbre BbpbHHH OyONaxKUMb + HOaHA 
nperrbraaro .. ^ 


°° Tipografskii ustav: Ustav s kondakarem kontsa XI-nachala XII veka, vols. I-III, ed. B. A. Uspenskii 
(Moscow, 2006), vol. II, pp. 92-93. 

^" Stikhirar! mineinyi, notirovannyi, stikhery na sentiabr'-avgust, RNB, Q.p.Lrs, 32.2-31.1, ed. 
O. V. Gulinaia and B. A. Baranovyi, www.manuscripts.ru/mns/main?p_text=90497244 
(accessed June 2018). 
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O come, you faithful, and let us bless the all-lauded John: the foremost of the 
apostles, the trumpet of theology, and warrior of the spirit, who has brought the 
universe to God. 


The original disciples were not the only apostles recognized by the 
church, however. Many of ‘the seventy’, the men baptised by tongues 
of fire on the day of Pentecost, were also commemorated with this 
distinction. The services for these saints stressed their role in turning the 
world away from idolatry, vanquishing evil spirits, and liberating man- 
kind from the bondage of the devil. At the Feast of Saint Quadratus of 
Athens, for example, the choir chanted this troparion about the early 
Christian apologist and apostle: 


CHa nponopbybremd HpkBH - Be MOObILHUKA UCTOTHI * BCeJIeHald * 
KOHBIpaTe + I03Hà TA * OCBbTHITb eCH OyÓO BbCA CJIOBeCBI CBOHMH * 
MUHHeMb Bpara IIOIIbpaJrb ecu + ode rrpóHe + xa 6a MOJIH JIapoBaTH HaMb 
Benno Mo(c).^* 


The universe acknowledges you, O preacher of the church of the Son and great 
victor of chastity, Quadratus. For you have enlightened all with your words, and 
by your martyrdom, O venerable father, you have trampled upon the enemy. 
Pray to Christ God to grant us great mercy. 


As these few verses indicate, Byzantine hymnodists had a clear and 
consistent understanding of what the apostolic mission entailed. Christ 
had ascended into heaven, but his salvific power and grace continued to 
spread throughout the world, through the words and deeds of his spe- 
cially chosen successors. 

For the Byzantines, however, election into the apostolic ranks had not 
ended on the day of Pentecost. There was another man, a thirteenth 
apostle, carefully chosen by Christ to grow the church and baptise the 
nations. That man was Constantine the Great, the emperor of Rome, 
who had received a special charisma from the Lord: 


JIacrb uzoBbko:r65ue + GoroubcrHBOy OyM8 TH OyTOJIbHHKÓ * IIpBMyJIpoCTb 
COJIOMOHIO * JIABBIJIOBOY KDOTOCTP * àIIOCTOJIECKOeE IIpaBOBbpHe * AKO IIbCaDb 
I[BCapeMb * H TOCHOJb FOCIOJIBCTBOyIOHIMHM * Cb HHMbxe TH 
MHJIOCBD/IeHOe * CBMOTpeHHe CJIaBHM'b * HCyCe MHJIOCTHBBIH CHACE JI 
[yams Ham]. 


You gave to your pious favourite, O lover of mankind, the wisdom of Solomon, 
the meekness of David, and the orthodoxy of the apostles, for you are the King of 
kings and Lord of lords. With him, we glorify your loving dispensation, 
O merciful Jesus, the saviour of our souls. 


** MSON, ed. I. V. Iagich (St Petersburg, 1886), vol. I, p. 168. ^9 Sin. 166, 123.2. 
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There is some indication that contemporaries of the historical 
Constantine thought of him as an apostle. Eusebius, for example, claimed 
that the emperor constructed the original Church of the Holy Apostles 
with this designation in mind. ‘He had in fact chosen this sight in the 
prospect of his own death’, the biographer writes in the Life of Constantine, 
‘anticipating with an extraordinary fervour of faith that his body would 
share the title with the apostles themselves, and that he should thus even 
after death become the subject with them of the devotions which should 
be performed in their honour at this place." Whether Constantine or his 
fourth-century biographer were truly responsible for this claim to apos- 
tolic status is difficult to say. In the opinion of Gilbert Dagron, the well- 
known French Byzantist, the notion that Constantine was ‘equal of the 
apostles’ did indeed originate in the writings of Eusebius, from where it 
was later picked up by the hymnodists who composed the services for his 
feast day, a process he believes to have taken place by the mid-sixth 
century.” In modern times, the epithet, “equal of the apostles’, is used 
in the eastern church to describe an entire typological class of saints, 
among whom number Mary Magdalene, the empress Helena, Nina of 
Georgia, Patrick of Ireland, Prince Vladimir and Princess Olga of Kiev, 
Innocent of Alaska, and many others. No such official honorific existed in 
the early Middle Ages, however, and it remains unclear how and when it 
came to be applied to saints other than Constantine. Yet regardless of how 
the designation was used in later centuries, it appears that the emperor 
alone was deemed worthy of such high esteem in the churches of 
Byzantium and early Rus. 

The church books therefore depict Constantine in a unique manner. 
Unlike the earliest apostles, who nearly all died as martyrs, Constantine 
was not a victim in this world, but a victor. He did not sacrifice himself for 
the sake of the kingdom of heaven. Rather, he received an earthly empire 
directly from ‘the emperor of all’, Jesus Christ: 


IIspBbIH MoKope6a * ribpiboypoy UpHcHonaMATs Hecapto * BOJIeIO XPbCTA THI 
IIO3HaB5 * Gora Xe H UbCapA * BECbx'e OurarojrbTejra * BLCAKOMOY Hauasloy * 
H BIIacTH rpbOourbiraaro * TBMb TH XpbcCTOJIIOÓP4e * UbCapbcTBO OyIIpaBHBS * 
HCyce MHJIOCTHBBIH Chace yoynriaM[s nari].7* 


You were the first to submit the royal purple to Christ, O ever-memorable 
emperor. You willingly came to know God, the King, the benefactor of all, the 


7? Cited from C. M. Odahl, Constantine and the Christian Empire (London, 2004), p. 271. 
?'* G. Dagron, Emperor and Priest Emperor and Priest: The Imperial Office in Byzantium (Cambridge, 


2004), pp. 143-44. 
7* Sin. 166, 124.2. 
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greatest of every authority and power. Wherefore, you were granted an empire, 
O Christ-lover, by merciful Jesus, the saviour of our souls. 


Be3HauasbHe O€CbMbPTbHE I[bCapio * ITBCAaDbCTBa BBIIIIBHAATO CEIIOJIOÓH * 
AKOXe JIpbBJe + OarOubCTHBbHO OIIpaBbB/IAHaà 3eMJIH * I[bCapbCTBOBATH 
TOCHOJUH - TeOe BP3JIOÜJIBHIAA * Bb HCTHHOy eGJIeHOy CBATOYIO M 
KOCTAHTHHa BeJIHKAaTO * C102KE OyIIIeJIDH HbI BbCA MOJIHTBaMZE. ? 


O immortal King without beginning, you have vouchsafed the kingdom on high 
unto those whom of old you endowed with authority to reign over the earth in 
piety: the holy Helena and Constantine the Great, who truly loved you. 
Through their prayers, O Lord, have compassion on all. 


Biurbkow*$ Ha paciLATHe TBODBIIP * CbJIHBITIO H C'b3'5/IAHHIO * TA AKO 3Bb37IOy 
CBbTbJIOYy Cb HeOece * 3Bb3yraMH BJIBKOM? * A JIbpxxaBb IIbpBeH * ITeCapbCTBO 
IIOJIOXXHJI b. eCTb * TbMb TA XBaJIHM'b * KOCTAHTHHe IIeCapto OJaroubcTHBe * 
Cb eJeHoro MaTepHIO * ÓOOrOMOyUpolo * MOJHTà CA XpHCTOy * O 
IIpa3JIbHOyIOIIIHHX'b Bbpoto * H JIIOÓ'EBHIO IIAMATb. ^^ 


He who was drawn up upon the cross, the Creator of the sun and all creation, 
drew you close through the stars from heaven, since you were yourself like 
a shining star, and entrusted the royal dominion to you first of all. Wherefore, we 
praise you, O pious emperor Constantine, together with your godly wise 
mother, Helena. Pray to Christ for all those who celebrate your memory with 
faith and love. 


Constantine may have worn the imperial diadem, but that did not 
prevent him from imitating the deeds of the twelve and the seventy. 
In the hymnography, he is specially called to apostolic service from 
above and given a very powerful gift, a matchless weapon with which he 
might conquer all visible and invisible enemies. That weapon was the 
cross: 


Opoyxxue KpeIIbKO * IJbCapeBH HallleMOy JIaCTb * KPbCTb TBOH WbCTBHBIH * 
HMBJKe I[bCapbCTBOBA * Hà 3eMJIH IIDaBEJIBHO * CHABEP Bbpolo * ITbCapbCTBa 
HeOecbHaaro  cuogo0Hcida  MHJOCbDJUbeMb CH * Cb HMMMXKe TH 
YUIOBBKONIOObHOe * CbMOTpeHHe CJIaBHMP * HCyCe MHJIOCTHBBIH CIIaCce 
Ioyrraw Harrr.7? 


You gave a mighty weapon to our emperor Constantine, your precious cross, by 
which he reigned on earth righteously, shone forth in faith, and has been 
vouchsafed the kingdom of heaven by your loving-kindness. With them [sic], 
we glorify your loving dispensation, O merciful Jesus, the Saviour of our souls. 


Or as another hymn described it: 


75 [bid. 130.1. — 7^ Ibid., 125.2. 75 Ibid., 124.1—2. 
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IlbcapeM® Ubcapb H Oorb * OoraTBIHMH JIap'b5éMH * oyKpalllaid JIOCTOHHBIIG * 
Tb Cb HeOecu * AKOXE IIaBbJla Upbubraaro - 3HaMeHHeMb KDBCTBHBIHMP * TA 
KOCTAHTHHe 8JI0BH * ThMb peK’b rlroOBxxaH BPALbl TBOK * eTOXXe B'b3HCKAB5 * 
Cb MaTepurio 60roM8jrporo * H OOpbTb AKO?Ke :Keilaaile * CHA JIbp3KaBOIO 
IIOObJIHJTb ecH * Ch TOIO OYOO MOJIHCH * 34 IIpaBOBBDBHBIIG IbCapA * H 3a 
XpbCTOJHOÓHBBLA JIOJIH * H 3a BbCA TBODEIIIAaA TH * IaMATb BbpbHo * 
€JIHHOMOy WUJIOBBKOJIIOÓEIIIO * H303BHTHCA. OTb BECAKOTO THbBa.”° 


God, the King of kings, who adorns the worthy with rich gifts, captured you 
from heaven with the sign of the cross, as he had the all-praised Paul, 
O Constantine, saying: ‘By this vanquish your enemies.’ And having sought [the 
cross] with your divinely wise mother, and found it as you desired, you con- 
quered with its might. With her, therefore, entreat him who alone loves 
mankind for the right-believing kings and the Christ-loving people, and for all 
who faithfully celebrate your memory, that they may be delivered from all wrath. 


In this instance, the hymnography connected the emperor’s famous 
vision of a cross shining in the sky with the legend of his mother’s 
discovery of the ‘true cross’ in Jerusalem in the year 327. This motif 
appears throughout the church services, perhaps most prominently in the 
canon of the feast: 


XpbcToy ca npuirbmubmmnu Ha Hbxke Upbuncratd * BbCIO Bb3JIOXHBPIIIH 
HaJIeXXIO * CBATBIHX' b ero * jJioujgie MbcTb Ha HHMX'bxe * CBATBLA CTpacrH 
B'BITBIIBIIACA IrpbTbprrb npbOmarpiu. 


Cleaving unto Christ and setting all your hope upon him, O most pure [Helena], 
you reached his sacred places where he, the exceedingly good one, suffered the 
immaculate passion in the flesh. 


CenaceHo opoy:xxHe HeIOJIBECKHMOy IHOÓ5bJIl0y * KPbCTbIGHS OyIIOBaHHe * 
KpbCTa WbCTbHaarO * KDbBIeMa 3aBHCTHIO * TBI ABM OOXKHeMPb * IIAàJIHMa 
pauenueMb OoroOJaxxeHaA. 


O divinely blessed [Helena], burning with godly zeal, you revealed the weapon 
of salvation, the indestructible trophy, the hope of Christians, the most honour- 
able cross, which through envy had been hidden. 


KIBJILAeIIH Kpble MOE . Bb MbHO3bXS JIBTBXb OoxxecTBbHOyIO NOOO 
KpbCTa . HMbXXe CbIaCOXOMBCA . H BCD JIBCTH . H36aBJIeHH ecMb.77 


You discovered the divine trophy of the cross, hidden for many years, whereby 
we are saved and have been delivered from the lusts of the demons. 


The notion that the cross is a weapon, given by God to a chosen ruler, 
so that he may drive away the demons and defeat his political enemies, is 


7° [hid 126.1—2. 77 Ibid., 127.1-2. 
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also conveyed at another feast in the liturgical calendar. Each year on 
7 May, the clergy in Constantinople and Kiev celebrated a festival which 
appears in the service books as ‘The memory of when the sign of the cross 
appeared over the holy city at the third hour of the day in the reign of the 
emperor Constantine’.”* During the services for this feast, the choirs sang 
about a ‘weapon of peace, of invincible might’, whilst commemorating 
the miraculous appearance of a gigantic cross in the skies above 
Constantinople, ‘which shone more brightly than the sun.” During 
the canon, the clergy once again praised the cross as a ‘sceptre of victory’ 
and chanted odes such as this: 


B'ecurnre ecu Ha 36MH * JIOyua KpbCTBbHBLA * HMbZK€ JIBEGBOJIA IIOIIBDABb * H 
WuJIOBbub PONE * CHACIE ECH T'OCIIO/IH * eTOZKe€ palt IIOCM'b CJlaBOy TBOIO. 


The rays of the cross poured out upon the earth, O Lord, and by them you 
trampled down the devil and saved the race of man. Wherefore, we sing of your 
glory. 

As these examples illustrate, the hymns in honour of the cross promoted 
much the same political theology as those for Saints Constantine and 
Helena. In both cases, God and the devil were at war in the post-apostolic 
era. The Lord's special warrior in the contest, His chosen successor to the 
original apostles, was none other than the emperor of Rome. Thus, in the 
mythology of the Byzantine rite, Saint Constantine wielded the ‘true 
cross’ and the ‘orthodoxy of the apostles’ in order to liberate the universe 
from the power of Satan, while also defeating enemies of a more visible, 
this-worldly nature. 


A NEW CONSTANTINE IN RUS 


The chronicle account for the year 983 is fascinating because the devil 
himself recognized and proclaimed these very ideas about the apostles and 
their imperial imitator. In the chronicle text, the evil one rejoiced at the 
death of the Varangians and believed that he had a permanent habitation 
in Rus precisely because the apostles never preached there. The devil 
acknowledged that the teaching of the apostles had enlightened the world 
and freed it from his captivity. But what the devil did not realize, and 
what the pious declamations in the final lines of the passage made plain, is 
that the apostles’ special successor, Constantine, was also endowed with 


78 On the history of the liturgical commemorations of the cross, see Louis van Tongeren, Exaltation 
of the Cross: Toward the Origins of the Feast of the Cross and the Meaning of the Cross in Early Medieval 
Liturgy (Leuven, 2000). 

79 Sin. 166, 129.2. 
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these powers and that his apostolic deeds could be duplicated in foreign 
lands. The Roman emperor shared in the grace and authority of the 
apostles and so too would Prince Vladimir. Soon, in the year 988, he 
would be called by God to drive the devil out of the land of Rus as 
a bishop and king. 

According to the chronicle, ‘at this time the Rus were ignorant 
pagans’, but the evil one’s ‘ruin was approaching’. The devil’s demise is 
imminent, moreover, because he will soon ‘be driven out by the true cross’ 
(emphasis mine): 


TaKO 60 TIHalIecA NOryOuTH POND XECKICKHH. HO UpOrOHUMd SANIE XM'b 
UTCHMD. H B OHbX CTpaHaX5. Cie Ke MHAIIIec coKaHbHbIH. KIKO Ce MH eCTb 
xunulle. cite 60 He CyTb ANCHA oyuuH. HH Upp rnpopek;H. He H BBIIbIH 
nppka rium. HHapeKb He JIOJIH MOH JOM MOH. © anx 60 peu. BO 
BCIO 3eMJIIO H3H]I0IIlà BbIIIAaHBKd HX. H B KOHeII(b) BCeJIHBIKI Pi HX'b. ale 
H TIOM alc He CyTb He ÓBUIH. HO OyUeHbKI HX'b. AKH TDYÓBI IJIACATb 
IIO BceJlenbu B IIDKBX'b. HMb3Ke OydeHbeMb II005xxaeM'b. IIDOTHBHATO Bpara. 
IIOIIHpalOIIe WON HO3H KdKOXKe IIOlJpacra H cH corbHHkKa. IppHeMile (B) 
bHelIIb HOCHBIM Cb CTMH MUHKH H IIDBIIHHKE. ? 


[The devil] yearned to destroy the Christian people, but he was driven out by the 
true cross, even from other lands. ‘Here’, the accursed one reasoned, ‘I shall have 
for myself a home, since the apostles have not taught here, nor the prophets 
prophesied.’ He did not know that the prophet had said, ‘I will call those my 
people who are not my people.’ And that it is said of the apostles, ‘Their message 
has gone out into all the earth and their words to the end of the universe.’ For 
even if the apostles themselves were never here in the body, their teachings 
nevertheless resound like trumpets in churches throughout the world. By their 
instruction, we triumph over the adversarial enemy, trampling him under our 
feet, as these two holy fathers also did, having received the heavenly crown with 
the holy martyrs and the righteous. 


The chroniclers introduced their counterargument to the devil’s state- 
ment with a telling phrase, ‘He did not know.’ By using this juxtaposi- 
tion, they set up an interesting situation. The devil knew, presumably 
from first-hand experience, that the apostles had the power to expel him. 
But he did not know that the true cross and the instruction of the apostles 
also possessed this power. As should by now be apparent, these phrases 
introduce an important liturgical subtext to the passage, since the true 
cross was a weapon given by God exclusively to Saint Constantine, 
a chosen ruler endowed with what was interpreted as apostolic kingship. 

The chroniclers further hinted at their intentions in the citations. The 
first, ‘I will call those my people who are not my people’, comes from the 


59 PVL, 83, 12-25. 
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book of Hosea, although it is far better known from the ninth chapter of 
Paul’s epistle to the Romans. Coincidence or not, in a passage that 
foretells Vladimir’s role in the conversion of Rus, the chroniclers used 
a citation from an apostolic letter concerning the Lord’s mysterious plans 
for the conversion of the gentiles. The second citation more clearly 
reveals the liturgical sources of the chronicler’s argument. The text 
reads, ‘it is said of the apostles, "Their message has gone out into all the 
earth and their words to the end of the universe." This verse is from the 
nineteenth psalm, where it has no relation to the apostles. The chroni- 
clers, clerics immersed in the daily practice of the Byzantine rite, linked 
the psalm to the apostles because it was the main prokeimenon verse sung at 
every feast for each of the twelve apostles during the liturgical year."' In 
contemporary church books, moreover, the same verse is chanted at feasts 
commemorating all ‘equals of the apostles’, including Constantine, 
Helena, Vladimir, and Olga. 

This connection between the salvation of Rus and the preaching of the 
apostles, and equal of the apostles, is foregrounded again in the next 
sentence. ‘For even if the apostles themselves were never here in the 
body, their teaching nevertheless resounds like trumpets in churches 
throughout the world. By their instruction, we triumph over the adver- 
sarial enemy.’ Earlier, it was noted that the services describe certain of the 
apostles as a ‘trumpet of theology’, as an instrument of the divine word. 
The chronicle takes the analogy a step further. Though the time of the 
apostles has passed, their teaching continued ‘to resound like trumpets’ in 
liturgical services performed ‘in churches throughout the world’: services 
that enabled the faithful to ‘overcome the hostile adversary’ like the 
apostles of old. 

The underlying implication here is that someone will bring these ser- 
vices to Rus. Someone will build the churches in which they are cele- 
brated. Someone will expel the devil with the true cross. For those 
acquainted with the Byzantine liturgical past, the chronicle is making 
the very specific promise that a ‘new Constantine’ will soon appear in the 
land of Rus and convert the realm to the Byzantine faith. These events, as 
well as the identity of this new apostle-king, are vaguely foreshadowed at 
the beginning of the passage, when the chronicle describes the location of 
the martyrdom: ‘Now there was a certain Varangian whose house was 
situated by the spot where now stands the Church of the Holy Virgin 
built by Vladimir.” For an early medieval audience, this remark was 
particularly meaningful. It signalled that the Varangians would die as 


*' TAS, ed. A. M. Pentkovskii (Moscow, 2001), PP. 296, 299, 342-43, 346-47, 351. 
82 PVL, 82, 11—13. 
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martyrs and, in Tertullian’s famous phrase, their blood would be ‘the seed 
of the church’.*} Thirteen years later, in the year 996, the very ruler who 
oversaw their death built and personally consecrated the Church of the 
Tithes on the spot where they had perished. 

Understood in its native liturgical context, therefore, the Tale of the 
Varangian Martyrs proves to be substantially more than a saint’s life. It 
concludes with a series of liturgical allusions, mostly concerning the 
apostles and Saint Constantine, which herald the imminent appearance 
of a Christian saviour in the land of Rus. Yet before Prince Vladimir 
could accomplish ‘the deeds of Constantine’ as an apostle-king, he had 
first to undergo a conversion similar to that of the emperor. The chroni- 
cler therefore began this story two years later in the annals for 986. 


THREE CONVERSIONS: PAUL, CONSTANTINE, VLADIMIR 


In the divine services of the Byzantine church, Constantine’s religious 
transformation was represented as a momentous, instantaneous, and 
miraculous event. On the eve of battle, the emperor saw a vision of the 
cross in the sky and went on to conquer his enemies with the aid of the 
Christian God. At the same time, he experienced life-changing inner 
revelations about the nature of the divinity, revelations similar to those 
experienced by the apostle Paul on the road to Damascus.” It is no 
coincidence that this narrative from the twenty-sixth chapter of the 
Book of Acts was also the epistle reading for the Feast of Saints 
Constantine and Helena.** At the divine liturgy served on that day, just 
after chanting several hymns about Constantine’s conversion, the reader 
took up the Apostol, the church book containing selections from the 
canonical apostolic writings, and turned to the reading stipulated in the 
typicon."^ The officiating deacon announced, ‘Wisdom’, from the altar 
and the reader loudly responded, “The reading is from the Acts of the 
Apostles.’ The priest answered with the words, ‘Let us attend’, after 
which the reader began with a standard formula used to preface such 
readings, ‘In those days ... '."7 He then read the appointed pericope: 


Tertullian, Apologeticus, ed. A. Souter and J. E. Bickersteth Mayor (Cambridge, 1917). 
Nazarenko, Drevniaia Rus’ na mezhdunarodnykh putiakh, pp. 435—51. Senderovich, ‘Sv. Vladimir: 
K mifopoezisu’, pp. 303-10. 

*5 TAS, p. 345. 

For a bibliography ofthe scholarship on this liturgical book, see N. V. Kvlividze, ‘Apostol’, in PE 
(Moscow, 2009), vol. II, pp. 95—98. 

T. I. Afanas'eva, Liturgii Ioanna Zlatousta i Vasiliia Velikogo v slavianskoi traditsii (po sluzhebnikam XT- 
XV wv.) (Moscow, 2015), p. 417. On the reading of the Gospel and Apostol in Byzantium and 
Rus, see A. A. Alekseev, Bibliia v bogosluzhenii: Vizantiisko-slavianskii lektsionarii (St Petersburg, 
2008). 
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ATDpHIIb IIDb Kb II3BJIOy peye. BeJLA TH (9 ceÓe rJIarH. TETA IIpocTepb PAKA 
GBbinasanre. CI BceMb 0 HeMxke rloeMb H IIDELA. MA (9 IOJIeH IIDIO arpHrio 
Henmpye ceOe OiDxena npb(u) ro6010. GBbTb TBopurH WH(c)b. Iaue xe 
oyM5bre:nuHa Te coyina BCbMb HIOJIeHCKHMP COObIUbeMP Ke H CTe34HHeMb. 
TBM2Ke MiIIOCe Cb TpbITbHHeMP riociroyrraTH Mene. 2Kurue oy6o Moe exe à 
IOHOCTH MOCE. ÓbIBIIIee HCIIDbBa Bb e3biitib MOeMb Bb Heps(c)Mb BbjroyTb BCH 
xxuBoje. M 3Haroren Me UcIIbpBa aie xoTeTb cBb(I)TeJIBCTBOBaTH, IAKO IIO 
ucrbu epecH nuuieu H xuxb cbapucbuckpm ... A Ha BCbXb CbBHBMHIIIHXb 
MHOraHIH Moyye e Hoyx(JI)aXb XOYJIMTH. HXx«e H3JIHXa Bpaxk()oye Ha He 
TOHb(X) H JO BHBUIHUXb rpa(q). B Hux2xXe HHH Bb JAMacKb Cb @o0acTUA H 
IoBeJ'buueMs exe (9 apxuepenu. K rozoy;rHe Ha ILATH BWJrbxb rpoy arpuroy 
c HOcb naue cubuub cuuitHaro cocubBbUIOy MA cBbTOy HJLAIIeM2Ke Cb 
MHOA. BcbM xe HaMb IIà/|bIIeMb Hà ILXTH. CJIBIIIAXOMP ce rya(c) 
pekuruH MH$b LJDXIIb eBpeHcKbBIMb IJCOMb. CaOyJle caoyle YTO MA 
TOHHIIIH. XXeCTOTO TH e Hà paxxeHb HacTXIATH. A3b Ke pbxb. YTO ecu TH. 
Tb Ke peye a3b ecMb HCCb. ero Ke rbi rogum. Hx craHH Ha HOTOY CBOeIO. 
cero 60 pal KIBHXb TH CA CBTBODHTH TA CJIOYTX H cBbjrbreurb. kpxe Bub 
HABIBA TH. Hl u360aBirbA TA Qro(jr)eu i IA3bIKb. Bb HA Xe à3b NOCIA TA. 
GOBpbcrH wun HMb. H GÓpaTHTHCA (0 TMbI Ha CBbTb. H © OOMACTU 
HeIlpHb3HHHbBUX Kb OOY. IIpHATH HMb cocraB/IieHue rpbxoM. H yiocrobuue 
CTbBIXb Bbpoz.. bxe œ MHb. Tbwxxe plo arpure He ObI IpoTHBeHb 
HOcHOMoy Bujrbumno.?? 


Then Agrippa said to Paul, “You are permitted to speak for yourself.’ Then 
Paul stretched out his hand and answered for himself: ‘I think myself happy, 
king Agrippa, because I shall answer for myself this day before you, touching 
all the things whereof I am accused of the Jews, especially because I know 
you to be expert in all customs and questions which are among the Jews. 
Wherefore I beseech you to hear me patiently. My manner of life from my 
youth, which was at the first among mine own nation at Jerusalem, know all 
the Jews. Which knew me from the beginning, if they would testify, that 
after the most strait sect of our religion I lived a Pharisee ... And I punished 
them often in every synagogue and compelled them to blaspheme. And 
being exceedingly enraged against them, I persecuted them even to foreign 
cities. While thus occupied, as I journeyed to Damascus with authority 
and commission from the chief priests, at midday, O Agrippa, along the 
road I saw a light from heaven, brighter than the sun, shining around me and 
those who journeyed with me. And when we all had fallen to the ground, we 
heard a voice speaking to me and saying in the Hebrew language, 'Saul, Saul, 
why are you persecuting me? It is hard for you to kick against the goads.’ So 
I said, ‘Who are you, Lord? And He said, ‘I am Jesus, whom you are 
persecuting. But rise and stand on your feet, for I have appeared to you for 


88 Archimandrite Amfilokhii (Sergievskii-Kazantsev), Drevleslavianskii Karpinskii apostol XIII veka 
s grecheskim tekstom 1072 goda, slichennyi po drevnim pamiatnikam slavianskim XI-XVII v. (Moscow, 
1887), pp. 632-44. 
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this purpose, to make you a minister and a witness, both of the things which 
you have seen and of the things which I will yet reveal to you. I will 
deliver you from the [Jewish] people, as well as from the Gentiles, to 
whom I now send you, to open their eyes, in order to turn them from 
darkness to light, and from the power of Satan to God, that they may receive 
forgiveness of sins and an inheritance among those who are sanctified by 
faith in me. Therefore, king Agrippa, I was not disobedient to the heavenly 
vision. 


The fact that this epistle was read on Constantine’s feast day suggests 
that the emperor’s miraculous vision before the battle of the Milvian 
Bridge was of the same kind, and of the same importance, as Paul’s 
miraculous vision on the road to Damascus. A comparable claim is 
made in several places in the hymnography of the feast. In a song cited 
above, for example, God is said to have captured Constantine 
‘with the sign of the cross, as he had the all-glorious Paul’. Another 
hymn, from the canon at matins, puts forward a similar idea: 


C» HeOecH AKO IaBbJà TA * IpbBJIe OyJaBJILAeTb XPbCTOCb OOrb : 
KOCTAHTHHe Hay¥akd TA * UbCapA TOTO * ejugoro uucru. ? 


Christ God caught you from heaven, just like he did Paul of old, O Constantine, 
teaching you to reverence him alone as king. 


Ina third hymn, the saintly emperor is again portrayed as a ‘chosen vessel’, 
as one who has been captured and transformed in miraculous fashion: 


I[bcapbcTBOyH TBApHIO * IIOKODBJIHBOIO IIpO3bDA ÓJIarO * Cbp/IbIIa TBOeTO 
IpbMyojrpe CJOBeCHO OyJIOBH TA * ÓOeciloOBecHeMb OJIBbpXXHMa * IIOMa3aB'b 
TBOH pa30yM'b * OJarO4bCTHId pa30yM'bMb * MHpOBH IIOKa34Jl'b. CECH * AKO 
CBJHBIIe 3JIaTO3ApbHO * CHAHHA OOXecTBbHald IIOyHIaMi * JI bAHHH 
cJraBbHe.?? 


He who rules creation foresaw your obedience and goodness of heart, 
and through reason captured you, when unreason ruled over you. And 
having anointed your mind with knowledge of godly piety, he showed you to 
the world as a shining sun that sends forth beams of godly deeds, O glorious one. 


In other places in the service, as we observed earlier, God spoke directly 
to the emperor, gave him the true cross, and told him to conquer his 
enemies with it. When the political leader obeyed, triumph soon 
followed: 


IIoBezbHuA TBOId XpaHA * IIOBHHOyYCA KOCTAHTUHbB 3aKOHOY TH * 
6e3akoHbHa pa30pdH * OITBJIHCHHIG B'BIIHIG * OJIarOCJIOBJIeH b ecu.?' 


89 Sin. 166, 127.2. 9? Ibid., 125.1. °" Ibid., 128.2. 
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Keeping your commandments, Constantine submitted himself to your law. He 
therefore destroyed the battalions of the lawless, as he cried to you, “Blessed are 
you, [O Lord of our fathers].’ 


These hymns combine key motifs from the story of Paul’s conversion 
with details of Constantine’s military conquest. Like Paul, God appeared 
unto Constantine in a vision of light in order to make him a minister and 
witness to the gentiles, ‘to open their eyes, and turn them from darkness 
to light, and from the power of Satan unto God’. Also like Paul, 
Constantine was ‘not disobedient to the heavenly vision’. He heeded 
the unexpected message and committed himself to the service of the 
Christian God. 

The liturgical feast spells out these parallels in order to claim that Paul 
was specially called from above by Christ to be the twelfth disciple, and 
that nearly 300 years later Constantine was called in much the same way. 
Thus, even Constantine’s claim to apostleship is constructed on the 
precedent of an earlier sacred narrative. In the New Testament, the 
church recounted the story of Paul’s unusual election into the ranks of 
the apostles, and centuries later Byzantine hymnographers appropriated 
the narrative to justify Constantine’s elevation to a similar rank. The 
myth’s development did not end there, however. A few more centuries 
passed, the story was translated into Slavonic, and it eventually came to be 
chanted throughout the land of Rus at the liturgical services for 
Constantine and Helena. The clerical editors of the Rus Primary 
Chronicle celebrated this feast every year on 21 May, and, as time went 
on, the service taught them an important hagiographical lesson. 

The clerics learned that to construct a proper argument for Vladimir's 
glorification, they needed only to employ the methods developed by 
earlier Byzantine hymnodists. The feast proclaimed Constantine to be 
‘equal of the apostles’ because he had been converted like Paul and had 
helped to carry on the apostle’s mission to the gentiles. Using the same 
logic, the chroniclers could also proclaim Vladimir to be ‘equal of the 
apostles’ by writing a conversion narrative for him that was similar to 
those of Paul and Constantine. Once this liturgical logic is uncovered, 
moreover, the series of events in the chronicle entries from 986 to 988 can 
be interpreted in an entirely new light. In particular, the motivations that 
might have prompted the editors to merge the Kiev legend with the 
Cherson legend begin to come into focus, perhaps for the first time. If 
Vladimir were to have been responsible for the conversion of the Rus in 
the same fashion that Constantine had presided over the triumph of 
Christianity for the Romans, then it was not possible for the prince to 
accept baptism from the hands of a Greek philosopher, passively and 
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obediently. A new narrative, with a more heroic and more liturgical 
presentation of Vladimir, was required. A ‘new Constantine’ was not 
converted by human reasoning, after all, but rather called from on high by 
the creator of all. 

This notion that God calls unbelievers to apostolic service appears 
throughout the hymnography for Paul and Constantine. In Paul’s case, 
particular stress was laid on his initial persecution of the church and 
subsequent repentance: 


XOyJIbHHK'b H TOHHTEJIb ObICTh IIBpK'bBH IIABEJIe IrpeOJaxxeHe * cp HeOece 
IIDH3'5BAH'b 3ACTOYMUIIb CCH * CHIO Xe IIDeCJIaBbBHOy * IOKE H HBIH b MOJIH * 
H36aBHTH CTaJIO cBoe COT ObU * M C'briacTH goyma Hala.” 


You were a tormenter and persecutor of the Church, O most blessed Paul, but 
when you were called from heaven, you defended it gloriously. Pray now that 
your flock be delivered from misfortunes and save our souls. 


IIaoyze oycra rOoCHOJIbHA * cTerieHb OYYCHHA * HHbIJà OyOO TOHHTeIJIP * 
HHCOyCaà cbiaca * HbIHb Xe M IIbpBOIIDeCTOJIBH'b * alIOCTOJIOM'b ÓBIB'b 
Omaxene TbMb He u3grpbueHbHbLA BUS Moyrpe.?? 


O blessed and wise Paul, mouth of the Lord and foundation of teaching, once 
you were the persecutor ofJesus the Saviour, but now you have become the first- 
enthroned of the apostles and have seen unspeakable things. 


Like Paul, Constantine was praised for 'passing from unbelief to belief 
and for following the divine call and forsaking the religion he was born 
into: 


B*31aHuH HeOÓecbHbBIHXb OyJOydH TH IOTBIIaCA * TbMb 3OBOyIIIeMOy 
6oroMoyJIpbHo IOCJPbjioBa * H TbMOy OCTaBH OTbUe IIpbJIaHHId JIBCTH * M 
cBbTHJIO 60xXHeMb JIBX'bMb ObICTb.?^ 


You were diligent to gain heavenly rewards. Therefore, O Constantine, you 
followed god-mindedly after him that called you, and forsaking the darkness of 
your father's error, you became a lamp of the divine spirit. 


Other places in the service for Constantine suggest that God pursues his 
chosen ones, and one hymn even describes God hunting the emperor like 
prey: 

He orb uroBbk» HapeueHHe IIpHKITb * Hb IAKO ÓOTOIJIaCbHBIH IIAyJ * 
uMbiaule rade CJIaBbHO Ce * CbBEIIIIe KOCTAHTHHe BbCeJI00uIMH OT? xpucra 
ora + 3HaMeHue 60 Kpbcra Ha HeOecu BUbBb * B H TbMb OYJIOBJIeH'b ÓBIBS * 


KIKO JI06pard JIOBHTBa CHMPb IIOOBbJIHTeJIb * Ha BHJIHMBIId H He BHJIHMBIIG 
Bparbl * ABH CA He IIO05/7IHM' * TbMb MOJIHMb TA * KIKO MOJIHTBBHHKA 


9* Sof. 384, 64.1. ° Ibid., 60.1. — ?^ Sin. 166, 126.2—127.1. 
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Telmmaaro * 3€eMJIBHHH JIOCTOHHO IIMATb TBOIO UbTOyIIe * JIbp3HOBeHHe 
HCIIpOCH HaMÞ * IipocBbirreuue orrbirenue H BEJIHIO MHJOCcTb.?5 


You did not receive your calling from a person, but like the divinely voiced Paul, 
you received it from above from Christ God, O most-brave Constantine. For 
beholding the sign ofthe cross in the sky, you were caught like goodly prey, and 
were shown to be an invincible victor over enemies visible and invisible. 
Wherefore, we on earth, who worthily celebrate your memory, entreat you as 
a fervent intercessor, that you request for us boldness, enlightenment, purifica- 
tion, and great mercy. 


Prince Vladimir's situation in the Rus Primary Chronicle is similar to that of 
his typological models. Like Paul, he had persecuted Christians, and like 
Constantine, he was born into a pagan faith. There is also evidence that he 
was being pursued by God: in 986, a Greek philosopher was sent to the 
court in Kiev and in 987 Vladimir's emissaries were granted a vision of 
‘heaven on earth’ in Constantinople. The most convincing parallels, 
however, occur in the entry for 988, when the prince laid siege to 
Cherson. That Vladimir's conversion occurred during a military cam- 
paign is to be expected, since that is also the story the liturgy tells about 
Saint Constantine. In fact, nearly every hymn on the emperor's feast day 
connected his conversion to the events preceding the battle of the 
Milvian Bridge. 

The feast presents the emperor's conversion as the necessary result of an 
empirical proof concerning the Christian God. The cross appears in the 
sky as the sign by which Constantine will conquer. He conquers using 
that sign as his battle standard. Ergo, the God of the Christians is the true 
God. A comparable proof is built into the story of Vladimir's siege of 
Cherson. The prince of Kiev also received a ‘sign’ from on high when 
Anastasius shot an arrow into the enemy camp with instructions on how 
to take the city. Upon reading the instructions, Vladimir made a vow 
based on the same logic that governs the hymnography for Constantine. 
Raising his eyes to heaven, the prince declared, ‘If these instructions 
prove successful, I will be baptised!?^ As unexpected as Vladimir's pro- 
nouncement may be, his underlying deduction is clear. If he conquers 
with the help of the Christian deity, then that God is necessarily the true 
God. 

Similar reasoning prevailed at Prince Vladimir's baptism following the 
siege, only this time the subtext was the ninth chapter ofthe Book of Acts, 
a text that was read annually in early Rus on 9 October, at the Feast of the 
Holy and All-praised Apostle Ananais.?? The selection picks up right after 


?5 RNB, Q.p.Lr5, 159.12. °° PVL, 109, 15-21. °7 TAS, p. 287. 
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Saul/Paul’s blinding, when he was ‘three days without sight’ in the city of 
Damascus: 


B5 Ke enun 9 oyaeHukb Bb JaMacirb uMegeMb aHaHHb. H pee K HeMOy Tb 
Bb CH 5. aHaHHe. coH Ke peye. ce a3b ru. [5 xe K HeMOy pe(u). BBECTaHHH H HIM 
Bb CTBrMHbI. HapHHAAIHIZX ACA IIpABBLA. H Bb3bBIHIM Bb JIOMOy H(Oy)IOBb 
uMeueMbP WapcbHuHa. Tou 60 (Mo)muTB(CA). WM Burgh BbcHb Mzcxa 
MMeHeMb àHaàHHA IIpelle bila. H Bb3bJIOXXbIIIà Hà Hb PRK Ma IIpO3pHTb. 
GBbiIaBb Ke aHaHuWb pe(u). TH CJIBIIIIaXb 60 MK2KU CeMb BeJIHKO 3/10 CETBODH 
CTBIMb TBOHM Bb epituM$5. M 37e uMaTb coÓJacTb  apxuepeu. CBA3ATH BCA. 
HXe HapHIIaATb HMA TBOe. Pe Ke K HEMOY Tb. HIM KIKO CbCXJIb H30paHbI MH 
€CTb. IIOHeCTH HMA MOe pbb X3bIKBI H IPH. CHOBb H3JIeBb. A3b 60 CKAKX 
eMOy eJIMKO mno(um)6aerb eMoy c HMeHH MoeMb OpHATH. Mae anauub n 
BHHIIe Bb XpaMHHX. H Bb3bJOXXH Hà Hb PRIUS. H peue caBse Opate Tb 
IIOCJIà MA HCCb. KIBJEeH TH Hà IDXTH IIO HeMOy Ke rpAJIbile. KIKO ma 
IIpo3pHIHH. H HalIUIBHHBECA JIxa cra. M aOue Orajx G OYMI ero IIKO M 
qerroyA. npospb xe aOHe. s BbcTaBb Kp(c)TucaA. M npueMb Opanrmo u 
8xpbuuca.”® 


Now there was a certain disciple at Damascus named Ananias, and to him the 
Lord said in a vision, ‘Ananias’. And he said, ‘Here I am, Lord.’ So 
the Lord said to him, ‘Arise and go to the street called Straight, and inquire at 
the house of Judas for one called the Tharseian, for behold, he is praying. And in 
a vision he has seen a man named Ananias coming in and putting his hand on 
him, so that he might receive his sight.’ Then Ananias answered, ‘Lord, I have 
heard from many about this man, how much harm he has done to your saints in 
Jerusalem. And here he has authority from the chief priests to bind all who call on 
your name.’ But the Lord said to him, ‘Go, for he is a chosen vessel of mine to 
bear my name before gentiles, kings, and the children of Israel. For I will show 
him how many things he must suffer for my name’s sake.’ And Ananias went his 
way and entered the house, and laying his hands on him he said, ‘Brother Saul, 
the Lord Jesus, who appeared to you on the road as you came, has sent me that 
you may receive your sight and be filled with the Holy Spirit.’ Immediately there 
fell from his eyes something like scales, and he received his sight at once, and he 
arose and was baptised. So when he had received food, he was strengthened.” 


The parallels between this passage and the chronicle account are striking. Paul 
is blinded by a vision of Christ, and Vladimir is blinded by ‘divine 
providence'.'^? Ananias is sent against his will to baptise a dangerous enemy 
of the faith, and Princess Anna is sent against her will to baptise and marry 
a dangerous enemy of Byzantium. Paul is miraculously healed the moment 
Ananias lays hands on him, and Vladimir is miraculously healed as soon as ‘the 
bishop laid his hand upon him’."°' The two healings also represent a proof of 


98 


Sergievskii-Kazantsev, Drevleslavianskii Karpinskii apostol XIII veka, pp. 234—41. 
°° Acts 9:9-19. "°° PVL, 111, 4-5. '?' Ibid., 13-14. 
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the Christian God similar to that granted to Constantine. Paul is blinded by 
Christ and then healed at his command. Likewise, when Princess Anna told 
Vladimir that baptism would cure his blindness, the prince responded, ‘If this 
proves to be the truth, then the God of the Christians is truly great. ^ Here 
again, the Christian God was put to the test and the empirical results verified 
his divine power. 

Hymnography from the feast of Saint Ananias further elaborates on the 
story of Paul's baptism and reveals another similarity between the apostle 
and Prince Vladimir. Namely, that being blinded and healed through 
holy baptism is a revelatory, transformative, and enlightening experience: 


IIpocBbirens pa3s0yMbMb O2KHeMb CIITHK'b i MYK’ icB'b H OXXCBBHBIH Alb . 
aHaHHe . TBI ÓbI(C) . HH'brjla TOHHTeJLA caoy:a HapHljaeMa . OcirbiureHa 
BOJIeIO BBIIIBHeIO . CJaBbHe . Bb BOIB IIOTDOy3HB OJITJTeJI€B'bMb 
HaOydeHHeMb JIOydbIIa KIBHJITb ECH CBbTHTeJId JIIIaM'b HallHMb. cero 
pal B'bIIHeM'b TH MOJIH Xa 6a rpbxo.'^? 


Enlightened by divine reason, you were a priest and martyr of Jesus and a divine 
apostle, O Ananias. Once the persecutor Saul blasphemed, and was blinded by 
the will of the Most High. But when you submerged [him] in the water by the 
grace-Giver's command, O glorious one, you revealed him as the enlightener of 
our souls. Wherefore, we cry out to you: pray to Christ God [to grant remission 
of] our sins. 


Ilpuumosas Oxxurto 3apiyo * era BOJIeIO JIIOUBIIIe:O OCJIBIUIeH' * JIbDEJXHM'b 
pepe Bb Mpan$b - npuje TH Caoyji - KHAK HnpocA ouHneHHH * TEA 
IpeOJraxeHne * KAKO CTJIb BBDEH'S * OYCBIHAeIIIH KDIIIeHHeMP BCIO BCeJIeHOyIO 
IIO TOMb COCBIHeBABIIIaaTO * TbMb Cb TbMb OJDXHM'b TA * XBa aña - aHaHHe 
MB8IIpe * MoJIAIIa Cid CIICTH CA Hamp. ^^ 


He who of old was held in darkness and received the divine ray, Saul, while he was 
blinded by the superior will, came to you requesting divine cleansing. Then, O most 
blessed one, as a wise hierarch, through baptism you made a son of him, who would 
thereafter adopt the whole universe [as his child]. Wherefore, with him we bless you, 
O wise apostle of Christ Ananias, who prays that we may be saved. 


Still other hymns, from canons composed by Saint Klement of Ohrid, 
suggest that Paul's conversion experience provided him with special 
insights into the nature of the triune God: 


Henpecroynusud Tpia . CBbTOMb OOJIMCTaBh CA . H naia CA KIKO MpTBa . 
maoye OyMOyJIDH CA . IJI(C)Mb JIBBHBIMb . HMb:Xe OÓbTelle BCeJIeHOyIO 
COIJIACA . H JIBCTb JbMOHBCKOYIO IIporoH At. ^? 


' [bid.o—10.  '? MSON, vol. II, p. 1.  '?* Ibid., p. 2. 
105 O. A. Krasheninnikova, Drevneslavianskii Okhtoikh sv. Klimenta arkhiepiskopa Okhridskogo 
(Moscow, 2006), p. 71. 
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Surrounded by the light of the unapproachable Trinity, you fell down like one 
dead, O Paul, and were made wise by the divine voice, which travelled about 
instructing the universe and expelling the demonic lie. 


O TDbOJEKHBIH IIABJIe . CAMOBUbUS OIBS . HeH3peueHbH bu HO(c)Hba crane . 
H paHckKaro HaCJI2zxeHHHEd BKOyIIIb . eMoyxxe H MEHE IIDHHaCTHHK2 CTBODH . 
pa3ipbirube Mu BCA rrperperren(A).'?? 


O thrice-blessed Paul, you were a witness of unspeakable heavenly glory and 
tasted the sweetness of paradise. Make me also a partaker of these things, 
absolving me of all transgressions. 


The chronicler treated Vladimir's conversion in similar fashion. The loss and 
restoration of his sight was more than merely a physiological event. It was 
a pathway to spiritual revelation. Like Paul and Constantine, the prince's 
conversion was not so much a matter of faith as a direct, indubitable, first- 
hand experience of the divine. In the prince's own words, ‘Now I have 
known the true God.’ Here, at last, are the words of a ‘new Constantine’, 
and from this phrase forward the Rus Primary Chronicle depicts Vladimir as 
a new and transformed human being. Gone is the lustful, deceitful, maraud- 
ing pagan warrior of the earlier chronicle entries, and in his place appears 
a holy prince, an apostle and bishop ad extra, on a mission to liberate Rus 
from the devil and baptise his people into the Byzantine faith. 


WAS PRINCE VLADIMIR DEPICTED AS THE FIRST BISHOP 
OF RUS? 


From the moment Prince Vladimir emerged from the baptismal font, he 
began to imitate the deeds of the emperor-apostle Constantine. While still 
in Cherson, the prince founded a church and ‘selected clerical instruments 
and icons’, before setting off for Kiev with ‘the princess and Anastasius and 
the priests of Cherson, together with the relics of Saint Clement and of 
Phoebus his disciple". ^7 For those familiar with the liturgical procedures of 
the Byzantine church, this description of Vladimir's departure is extremely 
revealing. The prince left Cherson with all ofthe elements necessary for the 
founding of an eastern Christian church, namely, the relics of martyrs, 
clerical vessels, icons, and priests, but with one striking exception. There is 
no mention of a bishop, and in the Byzantine tradition only a bishop can 
consecrate a new church.'^" 


106 Thid., p.67. °°? PVL, 116, 9-12. 

'95 Eor a reconstruction of the early medieval consecration rite, see M. Zheltov, *Chin osviashche- 
nii khrama i polozheniia sviatikh moshchei v vizantiiskikh Evkhologiiakh XI veka’, in 
A. M. Lidov (ed.), Relikvii v isskustve i kul'ture vostochnokhristianskogo mira (Moscow, 2000), pp. 
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This omission in the chronicle is possibly connected to Constantine’s 
own unique status within the church hierarchy. In the fourth-century Life 
of Constantine, Eusebius recounted the emperor’s own attempt at defining 
his position: ‘Once when he was entertaining bishops at a banquet, 
[Constantine] said ... while you are bishops of the things inside the 
church, I too am a bishop appointed by God of the things outside it." ^? 
Some contemporary scholars, such as the liturgist Robert Taft, interpret 
this final enigmatic phrase, episkipos ton ektos, to mean that Constantine 
saw himself as entrusted with the external care and protection of the 
church, a calling that entitled him and future Byzantine sovereigns ‘to 
a quasi-clerical status with special liturgical privileges not shared by other 
laypersons’."'° As the elect of God, in later eras Roman rulers were 
received into the holy of holies by the patriarch and clergy, and the tenth- 
century Byzantine emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus even went so 
far as to say that they entered the sanctuary in order ‘to celebrate the 
liturgy’.'"' Priestly power was so essential to imperial identity, in fact, that 
in the year 737, in the city of Edessa, a would-be imperial heir could think 
of no better way to assert his claim than to ‘enter the sanctuary and take 
communion with his own hands on the table of life, according to the 
custom of the Roman emperors'. ^ 

The hymns and prayers of the divine services represent these imperial 
liturgical privileges rather liberally and at times portray the emperor as 
a bishop invested with sacramental power. In one ofthe medieval hymns 
cited earlier in this chapter, for instance, Constantine is explicitly called 
a ‘priest and king who has mercifully established the church of God". ? 
Later versions of the same hymn, dating to the early modern period, state 
that he established the church not only with mercy but ‘with oil’."'* The 
change in phrasing probably alludes to the moment during the rite for 
consecrating a church, when the bishop blesses the altar table with 
a special type of oil called holy chrism. This detail is absent from the 
most ancient Rus manuscripts, but nevertheless there are other indica- 
tions of Constantine's unique quasi-episcopal status. The scripture 


19 Cited from Odahl, Constantine and the Christian Empire, p. 245. For more on Constantine's 


position within the church, see Dagron, Emperor and Priest, pp. 1-5, 89-149; W. Seston, 
‘Constantine as a Bishop’, The Journal of Roman Studies, 37 (1947), pp. 127-31; D. de Decker 
and G. Dupuis-Masay. ‘L’“episcopat” de l'empereur Constantin’, Byzantion, 50 (1980), pp. 
118—57. 

Taft, Through their Own Eyes: Liturgy as the Byzantines Saw It (Berkeley, 2006), pp. 108—109. 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Administrando Imperio, ed. G. Moravcsik (Budapest, 1949), vol. 
I, p. 141. 

Michael the Syrian, Chronicle, ed. J. B. Chabot (Paris, 1901), vol. II, pp. 503—504. Cited from 
Dagron, Emperor and Priest, pp. 110—11. 

Sin. 166, 125.2-126.2. — ''* Minei. Mai (Moscow, 1978-89), p. 342. 
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reading stipulated for the emperor’s feast day, for example, is a selection 
from the Gospel of Saint John, which was also read on the feast days 
commemorating saintly bishops, such as Saint Nicholas the 
Wonderworker, archbishop of Myra in Lycia. ? The typological sym- 
bolism of this shared reading, equating the role of Constantine with that 
of the hierarchs, was surely not lost on the medieval clerics who cele- 
brated these feasts. The sacrality of Constantine’s political power was 
further stressed in a number of other hymns, which sought to link the 
emperor’s authority with the liturgical traditions of the Israelites. In one 
song, for instance, the emperor is compared to King David and said to 
have been anointed ‘with the oil of the spirit’ for both political and 
ecclesiastical service: 


Hossiu TbI 6(c)bI [BI JIBbJTBMb * pOrb CBBBIIIe H3JIHAHBIH * Hà UPbCKBIM 
BbpX'b TH MACJA * 10Ma3a JIXMb TA IIDCJIABBHe * IIDOCBbIIIeHOe CJIOBO KE H 
Tb + GHIOJIoyxe HpHKITb CKHITp? * H Up(c)TBO HÓ(c)Hoe * NOJAA HaMb 
BEJIHIO Mil(C)Tb.' "^ 


In your deeds, you were a new David, receiving from above the horn of anoint- 
ment upon your royal head. The Word transcendent in essence and the Lord, 
anointed you with the spirit, O most glorious one. Therefore, you received the 
royal sceptre and the heavenly kingdom, and you grant us great mercy. 


Other hymns, meanwhile, emphasized Constantine's role in fighting 
heresy and organizing the first ecumenical council of Nicea in 325: 


Cre6b5pa OOrOHOCBHBIHX'P * OTBIIb OaxKeHbIM JIHK'b IpbcJaBbHe * H TbMH 
KOCTAHTHHe * BbCbX'b B'bJIHOyeMa CBbDJIBIIà OYTBbDZKeBa * eJIHHO UbCTbHO 
CJIABOCJIOBHTH * Cb DOXXBIIIHHMP COBO CEIIDpBCTOJIBHO. 7 


You gathered the blessed assembly of the god-bearing fathers, O most glorious 
Constantine, and through them you taught the storm-tossed hearts of all to 
glorify the Word as equal in honour and throne with the Begetter. 


BeuukbH CBBTHJBHHK'b * KIBHCA IIpKBH XBb + KOCTAHBTHHe OJDKHBIH * 
TO6010 60 Maye apuu np 'bcKbBDbHbEHBIH * HH3b IGBHCA rrpaBbu Bbpb Bparb 
* Hà CBHEMHIIIHX'b TOOTH * TbMb Ke TH CA MOJIHM'b Kb CIICy MOJIH 3a HBI * 
BbDbHO UbTOyIIHM'b TA * H IIAMATb TBOIO JIH(C)b. 


Appearing as a great lamp of the church of Christ, O blessed Constantine, at the 
victorious councils you trampled the most disgraceful Arius, the enemy of the 
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true faith. Wherefore, we entreat you to pray to the Saviour, for all those who 
now honour your memory in faith. 


What the hymns and readings for the Roman emperor make abundantly 
clear, therefore, is that Christian sovereigns in the eastern tradition were 
not merely spectators, standing idly by on the sidelines of religious 
solemnities. On the contrary, Constantine and his successors were 
apparently active liturgical participants, celebrating the services 
shoulder-to-shoulder with the clerics in the altar, and intervening in 
matters of doctrine and worship at the highest ecclesiastical levels. 

Keeping this crucial liturgical context in mind, I should like to propose 
a new reading of the story of the baptism of Rus. I suggest that the 
princely retinue departs from Cherson unaccompanied by a Greek epis- 
kipos for a specific and very significant reason: namely, because the 
chroniclers wished to depict Prince Vladimir as the first bishop of Kiev, 
as the man chosen by God to baptise its people and consecrate its 
churches. I should clarify from the outset that what I am treating here is 
the historiographical representation of Prince Vladimir and not the real 
historical figure. I am not suggesting, in any way, that Vladimir was 
actually the first bishop of Rus, but rather that later chroniclers created 
a story in which he is portrayed in that fashion. The evidence for such 
a hypothesis is largely found in two chronicle entries, describing two 
seminal events in the early Christian history of Rus. The first is the mass 
baptism of the residents of Kiev in the year 988 and the second is the 
consecration of the Church of the Tithes in the year 996. In both passages, 
the prince presided over the liturgical rites and prayed the prayers that an 
officiating bishop would have prayed at the sacraments of baptism and the 
consecration ofa church. At the mass baptism, Vladimir accompanied the 
priests into the waters of the Dnieper and ‘when the people were 
baptised’, he rejoiced ‘that he and his people now knew God’. The prince 
then ‘looked up to heaven’ and prayed: 


xce 6e crBopuBbiu HOO H 3eMJIIO. IIDH3DH Hà HOBBIKI JIIOJIH CHIC. H JI[33Kb UM 
rcH oyBhbubru To6e HcruHbHaro 6a. aKO xe oysBbgbura cTpaHbI 
XCBKIHBCKBIH. OyTBepiuH H Bbpy B HHX MpaBy M HeCOBDpaTbHy. H MHS 
IIOMO3H ICM Ha CyHpoTHBHaro Bpara. ma HayjbiacA Ha TA. H Hà 
TBOIO Jep2KaBy. IIOÓbxx1o Ko3HH KETO.’ 


O Christ God, who has created heaven and earth. Look upon these new people, 
and grant that they may know you, the true God, as other Christian nations have 
known you. Confirm them in the true and inalterable faith, and help me, 


"9 PYL, 118, 11-18. 
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O Lord, against the hostile enemy, so that hoping in you and your might, I may 
overcome his intrigues. 


Vladimir's prayer combined several elements of the bishop's prayers from 
the Byzantine initiation rites. The prince assumed the traditional posture 
of prelates at prayer and begins with a standard liturgical address, ‘O 
Christ God’ (‘Xpuctoc Boxe’), which the bishop twice uses in the 
prayers of exorcism. ^^ The prince likewise asked God ‘to look upon 
these new people' because the bishop petitioned God several times to 
gaze upon the neophytes awaiting illumination. In the third exorcism 
prayer, he asked the Lord ‘to look upon your servant’ ((rpuspu Ha paóa 
TBoero) and during the Reception into the Catechumenate he prayed, 
‘Let your eyes ever look upon him with mercy’ (‘Qa 6yxyr ouu rBou 
B3HpaloIe Hà Hero MHJIOCTHIO BBIHH). ^* 

Prince Vladimir called his subjects ‘new people’ because the bishop's 
prayers repeatedly represent baptism as the entrance into a new and 
everlasting life. The prelate's final prayer before the immersion ceremony 
was especially pertinent: 


Brrayrbrko Tocnonu Boxe nam, 1pu30Bu pa6a rBoero, [mMsrpek], Ko CBATOMY 
TBOEeMy IIpOCBeIIIeHHIO, H CIIOJIOÓH ero BeJHKHs3 Ces OJaroJTH CBSTAro 
TBoero kKkpernreHHs. Orpemim ero BeTXOCTb, H OÓHOBH ero B HBOT 
BeUHBIM. ~~ 


O Master, Lord our God, call your servant, [name], to your holy illumination 
and vouchsafe him that great grace of your holy Baptism. Put off from him the 
old nature and renew him unto life everlasting. 


Vladimir’s next request, that his subjects may know ‘the true God’, most 
probably derives from the bishop’s prayers during the short service that 
marked the start of the second catechetical period. Christ is referred to as 
the ‘true God’ three times during this ritual, and one prayer explicitly 
requests that God ‘fill [the neophyte] with the faith, hope and love which 
are in you, that he may know that you are the only true God". ^? 
Vladimir's concluding petition is a slight reworking of a line from the 
bishop's first prayer at the Chrismation service. In the chronicle, the 
prince asked God to 'confirm his people in the true faith' and save him 
from the ‘intrigues’ of the evil one. During the sacrament, the bishop 


prays: 


CoxpaHu ero B TBOeM OCB3IIIIeHHH, YTBep/IH B IIpaBOCJIABHOÀI Bepe, n30aBH 
OT JIJKaBaTO, H Bcex HauuHaHuii ero. "^* 


120° M. Arranz, ‘Chin oglasheniia i kreshcheniia v drevnei Rusi’, Simvol, 19 (1988), p. 82. 
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Preserve him in your sanctification, confirm him in the orthodox faith, and 
deliver him from the evil one and all his machinations. 


These parallels are evidence enough that the author of the 988 passage is 
using the same narrative technique employed in the entry for 955 to 
depict Princess Olga’s baptism. In that passage, the patriarch and princess 
acted out the roles of baptiser and baptised, as described in the liturgical 
rubrics. These same rubrics were put to use again in 988, as Prince 
Vladimir entered the Dnieper and baptised his people with the prayers 
and gestures traditionally performed by the hierarchs of the Byzantine 
church. 

Following the mass baptism, Prince Vladimir continued to perform the 
duties of a bishop and ‘new Constantine’. He ordered ‘churches to be 
built where idols previously stood’ and assigned ‘priests throughout the 
cities’, inviting ‘the people to accept baptism in all the cities and 
towns’. "S These activities also reflect Constantine’s deeds in the services: 


buaroubcrHBaaro KOCTAHTHHA MAMAT * KAKO MHpO IIpOJIHBAeMO * JIBHbCb 
BbCHAJa ecTb * xpHucTa Oora BP3JIOÓHB?P + HJIOJIBI IIpHOOHJIb * IIbDK'bBb 
OyCTaBHJTb eCTb Hà 3eMJIH DaCIIBbH'BIIIIOOyMOy CA Hach pallu * Hà HeOecH 
xe B'BCIIDHA OyIIOBAHH A BBHDIID. ^^ 


The memory of the pious Constantine has shone forth today, poured out 
like myrrh. For having loved Christ God, he spurned the idols and established 
a church on earth for the One crucified for our sake. [Wherefore] he receives 
the crown of hope in heaven. 


The chronicler showed Vladimir imitating the Roman emperor’s 
church-building efforts in the year 989, when the prince ordered the 
construction of ‘a church dedicated to the Holy Mother of God’, a temple 
which would later be known as the Church of the Tithes. ^7 Seven years 
later, ‘seeing that the church had been completed’, the prince entered it 
and prayed a second episcopal prayer: 


rcu 6e npuspu c HÓce. H BHX. H I1OCbTH BHHOTDAJIA CBOIETO. H CBepIIIH Ke 
HàCaàJIM JIeCHHIà TBO. HOBBI(Kd) JOM CH. UM Ke COpaTHJTP ECH Cpie 
B pa3yM. rro3HaTH Te6e 6a ucTHHHOFrO. H IIpH3pH Ha IIDKBb TBOIO CH. 102%Ke 
co3qax HejlocTOHHbIM paÓ'b TBOH. Bb MMA poxbma TA MaTepe. 
IIpHCHO/IBBIg Oria. axxe KTO (IDOMOJIHTBCA Bb iIpKBH CeH. TO Oy(C)/rbmum 
MJITBY KTO. MJITBBI pagn rrpucrhrm Ora. ^ 


O Lord God, look down from heaven, and behold, and visit your vineyard, and 
perfect that which your right hand has planted. Make these new people, whose 
heart you have turned to knowledge, to know you as the true God. And look 
125 PVL, 118, 19-25. — " Sin. 166, 125.1-2. 7 PVL, 121, 25-26. ©’ PVL, 124, 9-18. 
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upon this your church which I, your unworthy servant, have built in the name of 
the Mother who bore You, the ever-virgin Mother of God. That whoever may 
pray in this church, you would hear their prayers, for the sake of the prayers of 
the immaculate Mother of God. 


The opening verse of this prayer unequivocally confirms Prince 
Vladimir's depiction in the chronicle as the first bishop of Rus. At the 
celebration ofa hierarchical divine liturgy in early Rus, during the thrice- 
holy hymn (mpuceamoe), the bishop came out from the altar, stood upon 
the ambo, and blessed the congregation with two special candles, 
a dikirion and trikirion. As he performed the blessing, the bishop looked 
to heaven, raised his hands, and prayed Psalm 80:14-15, the verse with 
which Prince Vladimir began the prayer above: 


I(c)u...npuaspu cb HÕCH u BE * M rrocbru BUHOrpa(s)a cBoero i cBeplim = 
Wuxe Hacami Jtecuura TBorg. ^? 


O Lord ... look down from heaven, and behold, and visit your vineyard, and 
perfect that which your right hand has planted. 


Perhaps no other liturgical prayer was so connected with the figure ofthe 
bishop as this prayer. It was one ofthe few prayers publicly recited in front 
of the entire congregation at a hierarchical divine liturgy that was never 
recited at a non-hierarchical service. The chronicler went to great 
lengths, therefore, to portray Vladimir explicitly as the officiating bishop 
who consecrated the Church of the Tithes. 

The next line of the prayer, ‘Make these new people, whose heart you 
have turned to knowledge, to know you as the true God', returns to the 
'new people' motif from Vladimir's earlier baptism prayer, and it prob- 
ably derives from the baptismal service. In one of the final prayers before 
baptism, for instance, the bishop expressed a similar sentiment: 


O IocnouH cnrace Halll Hxxe BCeM XOTAM CIIACTHCH H B pa3yM HCTHHPI 
IIDHHTH, BOSCHATH CBET pa3yMa B CepJUIBIX (sic) Hanmux ... 7^ 


O Lord, our Saviour, who desires all men to be saved and come to the knowledge 
of the truth, shine the light of knowledge in our hearts ... 


Vladimir was blessing a church, however, not baptising a nation, and the 
concluding phrases of his prayer correspond to the prayers of consecration 
for a church. The prince asked God to look down on the church that he, 
an unworthy servant, had built in the name of the Theotokos and to 


129 Sin. 600, |. 19 ob.-20. Cited from M. Zheltov, ‘Chin Bozhestvennoi liturgii v drevneishikh (XI- 
XIV vv.) slavianskikh Sluzhebnikakh', BT, 41 (2007), pp. 272-359. 
13° Arranz, ‘Chin oglasheniia i kreshcheniia v drevnei Rusi’, p 86. 
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hearken to the prayers of those who will pray therein. Similar petitions 
were made throughout the consecration service, but two prayers in 
particular reflected the prince's concerns. In the “opening prayer for the 
consecration of a church’ (uauambonaa womumea ocesujeuun Xpama), the 
bishop asked that God would receive the prayer of his ‘unworthy ser- 
vants’, so that they may ‘complete the consecration of this church ... 
built in the name of the holy [name of saint to which the church is 
dedicated|'.?' And in the ‘prayer at the bowing of heads’ 
(KoeHONpeKNOHHAA morumea oceawenua Xpama), the bishop petitioned 
God to look upon the church and hear the prayers offered by the faithful: 


... BO exxe ÓBITH OdeCaMH TBOHM OTBEPCTHIM HaHb JI€Hb H HOIIIb, H yIIIeCaM 
TBOHM BHeMIIIOIIIHM B MOJIHTBy IIDHXOJISIIIHX B Hero CO CTpaxOM TBOHM H 
ÓmaroroBeHHCTBOM, H IIpH3BIBaIOIIIHX BCeYeCTHOe M IIOKJIaHSeMOe HMA 
TBOe: ma eIMKa BOCIpPOCAT y TeÓe, H ycubiimunm Ha HeÓecH rope, H 
COTBODHIIIH, H MHJIOCTHB 6y genn.’ 


... let your eyes be open upon it day and night, and let your ears be heedful of the 
prayer of those who shall enter therein in your fear, and in devoutness, and shall 
call upon your all honourable and worshipful name. That whatsoever they shall 
ask, you will hear it in heaven above and grant it, and will show mercy [unto 
them]. 


It is worth noting that these consecration prayers from the 
Euchologion are themselves loosely modelled on Solomon's prayers 
from the Book of Kings, specifically, from the passage where the Jewish 
leader stands before the assembly of Israel and dedicates his magnificent 
new temple in Jerusalem. ?? The similarities between this chapter of the 
Old Testament and the chronicle text have led some scholars, such as Igor 
Danilevskii, to conclude that the Bible was therefore the main direct 
inspiration for Vladimir’s depiction in the 996 account.?* Such an 
attribution is not merely anachronistic: it also betrays a misunderstanding 
of the way that Holy Scripture was promulgated and experienced in early 
Rus. Indeed, a failure to realize the role of the liturgy as the essential 
vehicle for biblical ideas has long prevented scholars from reading the 
chronicle in its full, native, ecclesiastical context. Closer examination of 
the typicon and the occasions on which this particular biblical passage was 
read during the liturgical year, however, exposes an additional layer of 
meanings and motivations which undoubtedly guided the chroniclers’ 
pens. The lection about Solomon’s temple, for example, was not read on 


'5' Zheltov, ‘Chin osviashcheniia khrama’, p. 114. '?? Ibid., p. 116. 
133 1 Kings 8:22-61 in the modern printed Bible. 
134 Danilevskii, Povesť vremennykh let, p. 104. 
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just any regular feast day in early Rus. It was proclaimed at the evening 
services for the Dormition of the Mother of God on 15 August, the 
patronal feast day (npecmoavuviti npasónuk) of the Monastery of the 
Caves in Kiev. ? Thus, in the minds of the very men responsible for 
writing the chronicle, Solomon's high priestly prayer for the temple in 
Jerusalem was deeply connected to the liturgical commemoration of the 
Theotokos, a fact which probably explains Vladimir's insistence on 
remembering the Virgin in his own prayer, whilst consecrating his own 
new temple in Kiev. 

There is one final feast that might have also influenced Prince 
Vladimir’s depiction in the annals for 996, although this attribution is 
considerably more speculative than the previous two. In the Typicon of the 
Great Church, there is evidence of a liturgical service commemorating the 
emperor Constantine’s dedication of the city of Constantinople on 
11 May, in the year 330. No such service appears in the early medieval 
Rus church books, however, and it is impossible to say with any certainty 
whether the chroniclers were familiar with this ceremony. In fact, it 
might have been better to err on the side of caution and assume that 
they knew nothing of this feast, if not for a rather curious fact. According 
to Konstantin Aken’tev, 11 May was also the date on which both the 
Church of the Tithes, and later the Cathedral of Saint Sophia, were 
officially dedicated.'?° The extant Slavonic-language manuscripts indi- 
cate that a service for the holy martyr Mocius was celebrated on this day, 
but such a minor feast would hardly have justified the consecration of the 
two greatest cathedrals in the land of Rus. There must have been another 
reason that this specific date was chosen, therefore, and perhaps that 
reason is connected to the traditions in Constantinople. 

Each year on 11 May, the patriarch presided over several services that 
emphasized Mary’s unique role as the protector and intercessor of the 
city. The festivities began with vespers, where in the troparion of the feast 
the celebrants repeatedly declared Constantinople to be ‘the city of the 
Theotokos'.?? The next morning at matins, the patriarch led a large 
procession from the Great Church to the Forum and the first antiphon 
from Marian feasts was chanted: “Through the prayers of the Theotokos, 
O Saviour, save us! ?? As these verses indicate, the Byzantine rite clearly 


135 TAS, p. 361. 

3° K, K. Aken'tev, ‘Mozaiki Kievskoi sv. Sofii i “Slovo” Metropolita llariona v vizantiiskom 
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links the dedication of Constantine’s Christian capital with the Mother of 
God and her intercessory prayers. Thus, when Prince Vladimir dedicated 
the Church of the Tithes to the Theotokos and asked for her interces- 
sions, he may have been doing more than consecrating a single church. If 
it can be assumed that the chroniclers were somehow acquainted with the 
practices in the Imperial City, they may have been intimating that the 
Kievan prince dedicated his newly Christian capital to the Mother of God 
in the same manner that the patriarch of Constantinople rededicated the 
Byzantine capital to her every year on 11 May. Should this indeed be the 
case, then Vladimir is once again imitating the ‘deeds of Constantine’ in 
996, just as he did earlier at the mass baptism in 988, by performing the 
liturgical roles prescribed for bishops in the church books of the 
Byzantine rite. 


THE DEVIL AT BAPTISM 


There is a second character in the story of the baptism of Rus whose 
representation derives from the sacraments and services of the Byzantine 
rite, and that character is the devil. As the citizens of Kiev are being 
baptised in the Dnieper, the devil ‘groaned, lamenting’: 


OyBbI MH IAKO COCIOJIa IIDOTOHHM eCMB. CHE 00 MHAX'b XXHJIHIIe UMBTH IAKO 
cle He CyTb OyUeHbId alICIbCKa. HH CyTb Bbjryure 6a. HO BeceJAX' CA 
c) CIyxOb nuxb. exe cilyxKaxy MHb. H ce oyxe mnoOtoxeHb I€cMb ( 
HeBbruac a He ( ancb HH © MUHK. He HMaM Oyxe IIDCTBOBaTH Bb 
crpaHax cux. ?? 


Woe is me, for I am banished from here. I thought I could find a home [in this land], 
for the apostles' teaching was not here, nor did they know God, but I rejoiced in the 
service of those who served me. And now I am conquered by the ignorant, and not 
by apostles or martyrs. I will no longer be able to reign in these lands. 


Shakhmatov was the first to note the intimate connection between 
the devil's words in this passage and his statement in the Tale of the 
Varangian Martyrs.'*° In both places, the devil confessed that the 
teaching of the apostles had the power to expel him, even as he failed 
to recognize that Prince Vladimir also possessed this power as a ‘new 
Constantine’ and ‘equal of the apostles’. The crucial difference 
between the two passages is that in the entry for 983 the prince’s 
authority to drive out the devil is connected with the power of the 
‘true cross’, while in 988 that authority is linked to the sacramental 
power of baptism and the rite of exorcism in particular. 


9 PVL, 118, 2-9. “4° Shakhmatov, RDRLS, p. 471. 
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As Prince Vladimir and the priests of Cherson performed the baptism 
of Rus, the chroniclers creatively imagined the devil’s perspective on the 
event, as it is depicted in the three exorcism prayers that precede the 
immersion ritual. These prayers address the devil as a personal being and 
command him to depart. The devil was banished from Rus, therefore, 
because the bishop prayed: 


3arnperraer Te6e, maso, locrmojr mpurrejJbni B MAp H BCEIIMBbINCA B 
qeJIoBerex, Ja pa3pyIIIHT TBoe MyUHTeJIbCTBO, H HeJIOBeKH H3MeT ...'^ 


The Lord bans you, O devil, He who came into the world, and dwelled among 
men, that He might demolish your tyranny and deliver men ... 


Further, the devil no longer had a ‘home’ in Rus because the prayers 
repeatedly portray him making a home in the body of unbaptised human 
beings, as in the second exorcism prayer: 


locnuonmu Casaod, boxe MapaujeB, HCUEeIAAĂ BCSKHÜ HeJIyT, H BCAKYIO 
5310, IIpH3pH Ha paOa TBOerO, B3bIIIH, HCIIBITYi M OTXKeHH OT Hero BCA 
JIeicTBa JIHaBOJI3, 3aIJIperH HeduHCTBIM JIyXOM, H H3XXeHH A, H OUHCTH JIeJia 
PYKy TBOeIO, H OCTpoe TBOe yIIOTpeOHBBIH JIeHCTBO, COKDyIIIH caTaHy NOM, 
HO3e ero BCKOpe, H Waxb eMy IHOÓeJ]bBl Ha Hero H Hà HeUHCTBIS ero 
nyxu... ^ 


Lord of Sabaoth, the God of Israel, who heals every malady and every infirmity. 
Look upon your servant. Save him, search and cast away from him every 
operation of the devil. Rebuke the unclean spirits and expel them and purify 
the works of your hands. And exerting your great power, speedily crush down 
Satan under his feet, and give him victory over him, and over his unclean 
spirits ... 


Moreover, the devil no longer enjoyed the ‘service’ ofthe citizens of Kiev 
because during the Renunciation of Satan service neophytes renounced 
the devil fifteen times with the words: 


Orpuuycs caTaHbI H BCeX JEJ ero H BCEA CJIyxXÓBI ero H BCeX AHTEJ ero H 
Bcero cTyJra ero ...'*? 


I renounce satan and all his works, and all his service, and all his angels, and all his 
shame ... 


The liturgical subtext therefore indicates that the chronicler’s depiction of 
the devil was perhaps intended as a form of satire. In both passages, the 
devil derided the Rus, even as he betrays his own miscomprehension. He 
mocked the ignorance of others and yet was unable to perceive the cause 


14 Arranz, ‘Chin oglasheniia i kreshcheniia v drevnei Rusi’, pp. 81-82.‘ Ibid. — '*5 Ibid. 
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of his own expulsion: that the teaching of the apostles was transmitted 
through the services of the Byzantine rite and that ‘ignorant’ Vladimir was 
performing these services as the first bishop of Kiev. 


THE PANEGYRICS OF 988 AND IOI$ 


The preceding analysis has shown that Prince Vladimir, the historiogra- 
phical creation, baptised his subjects with the prayers ofthe baptismal rite 
and consecrated a church with the prayers of the rite of consecration for 
a church. These services continue to figure prominently in both the 
panegyric for the baptism of Rus that concludes the annals for 988, and 
in the panegyric for Vladimir upon his death in the year 1015. The earlier 
panegyric is a scriptural composite that contains approximately twenty 
phrases, and seventeen of these are citations from Holy Writ. Each 
citation is recited at some point in the Byzantine liturgical year, and 
approximately half of the phrases are connected to either the baptism 
and church consecration rites or the Feast of Theophany, the liturgical 
service that commemorates Christ's baptism in the Jordan River. 

The composite begins with a paraphrase of a verse from the epistle 
reading at the ninth hour of Theophany.'^* The next line of the text, 
‘Blessed is the Lord Jesus Christ, who loved his new people and enligh- 
tened them with holy baptism', reproduces the first prayer at the 
Reception into the Catechumenate, ‘Blessed is the Lord God, father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.''? It also repeats the ‘new people’ and 'enlight- 
enment’ motifs that occur in many of the baptism prayers already cited in 
this chapter. These motifs appear again in the middle of the passage and at 
the end of the account when the Kievans are called ‘a new Christian 
people, chosen by God’.'*° The panegyric goes on to repeat the first line 
of an ancient baptism prayer: ‘Great are you, O Lord, and wonderful are 
your works’/ 'eezuüi ecu Tocnodu u uyòðna dena meos. The bishop 
repeated this phrase three times at the blessing of waters on 
Theophany.' ^ The panegyric also contains a verse from the epistle 
reading at baptism from the Book of Romans, a verse from the Gospel 
reading for the Forefeast of Theophany, and a lengthy citation from Psalm 
145, the first psalm read during the solemn rite for blessing the altar table 
in the eleventh-century rubrics for the consecration of a church.'^* As we 
have already seen, these services were instrumental in the creation of the 


Titus 3:5. “4° 


146 PYL, 121, 3-4. 

TAS, p. 316. On the historical development of this prayer, see Denysenko, The Blessing of Waters 
and Epiphany, p. 83. 

Romans 6:3. Luke 3:3. Zheltov, “Chin osviashcheniia khrama’, p. 115. 


Arranz, ‘Chin oglasheniia i kreshcheniia v drevnei Rusi’, p. 76. 
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national conversion myth, and thus it comes as little surprise that they also 
shape the rhetorical panegyric with which the story concludes. 

Themes from the Byzantine initation rites also appear in the encomium 
honouring Vladimir inserted in the entry for 1015: 


ce eCTb HOBBIH KOCTAHTHH'b BeJIHKOTO pHMa. HKE KPTCHBbCA CaM H JOU 
CBOE. TaKO H Cb CTBODH II0/I00HO I€My. uge 60 6b n rnpexxe Ha CKBEPHbHYIO 
IIOXOTb 3KeJIald. HO nocb xe npea K IIOKAaKIHbBIO. IAKO Xe anch 
BbrraBaeTrb. Anexe OyYMHOXHTÞCA Irpbxb. TY M306HJIbCTBYETb ÓOJITJTb. 
J[MBHO Xe ecTb ce KOMKO JroOpa cTBOpire. pycbcTbu 3eMJIM KDTCHBP 10. 
MBI XXe XCbIGHE CyIIIe. He B'b3ajllaeM IIOueCTbId IIDOTHBy COHOTO BP3JIAHBIO. 
anre 60 coH' He KPTCHJIb ObI Hach. TO HbIHS OBIJIH OÓBIXOM'? B IIDeJIbCTH 
IIBIGBOJIH. KIKOXK H IIpapoJIHTeJIH Hall IIOTBIHaIII. Ja allie OBIXOM HMBJIH 
IIOTIIaHbe H MOJIbÓBI IIpHHOCHJIH Sy 3a Hb B JIHb IIpeCTaBJIeHbId ETO. M 
BUA Obr Ob TIfIaHbe Hallie K HeMy. IIDOCJIABILTb OBI H. HAM’ 60 JIOCTOHTE 3a 
Hb 6a MojuurH. noHexe ThMb 6a H03HaXOM. HO JIaxXb TH TCb IIO CDJIIIIO 
TBOeMy. H BCA IIpOIIeHBKI TBOKI HCIIOJIHHH. KETOXXe :KeJlane IIpTCBa 
HÓHCaro. JiazXb TH [cb BbHeIIb C IIpaBeJIHBIMH. B OAIM paHucrbH. BeceJIbe 
H JIHKBCTBOBaHbe Cb aBpaMOMb H C IHpOUHMH IIATpHapXbLI AKOKE 
COJIOMOHb peu.  OyMepHHO  MyxIo  IIpaBeJnHy. He  worblOaeTb 
OyHOBaHbe. cero 60 B HIaMATPb JIep:KaTb DyCbCTHH JII0/Ibe. IIOMHHAIOIIIe 
CTOe KplilHbe. M IIpOCJIaBJLAIOTb 6a Bb MJITBaXb H B IIbCHeXb. H Bb 
IICAJIMbX'b IOIOIIIe 'BCH. HOBHH JII0JIbe IIpOcBbIIIeHH CTBIMb JIXMb. warolye 
HaJIeXH BeJHKaro M cica Hallero icc Xca. B'b3JaTH KOMyxXjIO IIpOTHBy 
TDYJIOM. HeH37IpedeHbHyIO DaJIOCTb. ^? 


This is the new Constantine of mighty Rome, who was himself baptised and 
who baptised his people. For [Vladimir] imitated the deeds of [Constantine]. And 
even if he was formerly given to unclean lust, he later devoted himself to 
repentance. For as the apostle teaches, "Where sin abounded, there did grace 
much more abound.’ It is truly wondrous what benefits [Vladimir] conferred 
upon the land of Rus by baptising it. Yet we Christians do not honour him in 
proportion to his deeds. For if he had not baptised us, even now we would 
remain under the diabolical delusions in which our forefathers perished. If we 
had been zealous and prayed for him on the day of his death, then God, seeing 
how we honour him, would have glorified him. And, in fact, we should pray to 
God for him, since through him we have known God. And may God give to you 
according to your heart, and fulfil all your requests, granting you the kingdom of 
heaven which you desired. May God crown you among the righteous and give 
you the sweetness of the food of paradise, and exultation with Abraham and the 
other patriarchs. For as Solomon said, ‘When the righteous man dies, his hope 
perishes not.’ The people of Rus therefore honour his memory, remembering 
their holy baptism, and glorify God in prayers and hymns and psalms, singing to 
God as His new people, enlightened by the Holy Spirit, maintaining the hope of 


149 PVL, 130, 30-131, 29. 
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our great God and Saviour Jesus Christ, who will give to each of us ineffable joy 
according to our deeds. 


The chroniclers made their plea for Vladimir’s canonization by appealing 
to the specifically sacramental role that the prince played in the conver- 
sion of Rus. Vladimir was a saint because ‘he baptised his subjects’; 
because of ‘the benefits [he] conferred upon the land of Rus’ by baptising 
it’; because he was the sacramental minister ‘through [whom, the Rus] 
have known God’ and who liberated them, presumably with the exor- 
cism prayers, from ‘the diabolical delusions in which [their] forefathers 
perished’. Meanwhile, the chroniclers explained, Vladimir had yet to be 
glorified, not because of a deficit of saintliness on the prince’s part but 
owing to the lack of zeal and piety exhibited by the faithful at the time of 
his death. The chroniclers then offered their own zealous prayer for 
Vladimir, ‘And may God give to you according to your heart’, compris- 
ing a verse from the second vesperal reading from the Feast of All Saints 
and other images from the hymnography of that service, such as the 
crown of righteousness and the communion of saints surrounding the 
patriarch Abraham.'*° 

The panegyric concludes with an intriguing image of Vladimir being 
liturgically commemorated in Rus. The faithful ‘honour his memory’ 
and ‘glorify God in prayers and hymns and psalms’. These two tropes 
were often used in Byzantine hymnography to refer to the commemora- 
tion of saints during liturgical worship. Take, for example, the following 
sticherion from the late twelfth-century Feast of All Saints: 


IIpujrbre BECH BbpbHun BbCbx'b CBATBIHX'b . BECeIIpa3/IbHOyIO NAMAT . Bb 
IICàZIMbXb H IDbHHHX'b . H IIbCHBMH JIOYXOBBHBIHMH  B'bCXBAJIHM'b 
KpbCTHTeJLA  CBbIIACOBa . allOCTONBI H IIpOopOoKB H MOyUeHHKBI 
CBAIIeHHKBI H OYJHTEJLA H IIpeIIOJIOOBHBIH . IIOCTEHHKBI H IIDABE/IbHHKBI 
. HW CBATBIHX'b XXeH'b OOTOJIIOÓBHBIH CBCTaBb ... 5" 


O come all you faithful, let us praise in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs the 
all-celebrated memory of all the saints: the baptist of the Saviour, apostles and 
prophets and martyrs, priests and teachers and venerable ones, ascetics and 
righteous and the assembly of holy and god-loving women ... 


The chronicle account of Prince Vladimir’s life ends with an image of his 
ritual commemoration. This is emblematic of the way that the services 
gradually drew newly converted cultures into the liturgical past. The rites 
of the church not only sent myths out into the world, they also received 


15° Alekseev, Bibliia v bogosluzhenii, p. 241. Triod’ tsvetnaia, notirovannaia, GIM. Vosk., 200.1—207.1, 
> i > p.24 > 7 
ed. B. A. Baranovyi, www.manuscripts.ru/mns/main?p_text=38177049 (accessed June 2018). 


15! Triod’ tsvetnaia, notirovannaia, GIM. Vosk., 202, 1—2. 
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new myths back into themselves. They were responsible not only for the 
making of historiographical figures, therefore, but also for the making of 
saints. This is a subject of immense importance, and I shall treat it at length 
in the concluding chapter. Before turning attention to that topic, how- 
ever, I should like to investigate the liturgical origins of another founda- 
tional passage of early Rus historiography: the martyrdom of princes 
Boris and Gleb in the chronicle entry for 1015. 
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A RATIONAL SACRIFICE: 
The Martyrdom of Princes Boris and Gleb 


The tale of Boris and Gleb is intriguing because it is the first entry in the 
Rus Primary Chronicle that was possibly influenced by the liturgical services 
for native saints. The extant version of the tale was copied down in the 
early twelfth century, by which time the first office for the brothers had 
undoubtedly appeared in local church books." Instructions for their 
feast day could be found, for instance, in the typicon entry for 24 July, 
and a substantial selection of hymnography, three times the size of 
a typical Stoudite office, was recorded in the Menaion.^ The editors 
who compiled the extant story had therefore celebrated the Feast of 
Saints Boris and Gleb and knew its contents from first-hand experience. 
Thus, for the first time, we are confronted with a chronicle story about 
East Slav saints that may have drawn from the Slavonic services written 
specifically for those figures. On the other hand, it is also possible that 
these twelfth-century clerics merely copied and interpolated an older tale 
into the annals for 1015, one which had been composed prior to the 
brothers’ glorification. In this case, we might suspect that a different set of 
liturgical texts, originating from Byzantium, had helped to shape the 
composition of the passage. But which was it? Had later generations 
drawn on the earliest services for Boris and Gleb in order to compose 
the extant chronicle tale? Or had this account already been written before 
these services existed, by clerics who drew on imported Byzantine feasts, 
rather than those native to the land of Rus? Such questions are unavoid- 
able if one wishes to measure the impact of liturgy on the making of this 
classic historiographical text. Yet before considering them, I should first 
acquaint readers with the general contents of the chronicle tale itself: 


* V. B. Krys’ko, ‘O grecheskikh istochnikakh i rekonstruktsii pervonachal’nogo teksta drevneruss- 
kikh stikhir na Borisov den", in F. B. Uspenskii (ed.), Miscellanea Slavica: Sbornik statei k 70-letiiu 
Borisa Andreevicha (Moscow, 2008), p. 95. 

? N. S. Seregina, Pesnopeniia russkim sviatym: Po materialam rukopisnoi pevcheskoi knigi XI-XIV vv. (St 
Petersburg, 1994), pp. 77-78. 
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THE ASSASSINATION OF BORIS AND GLEB 


In addition to the passing of Prince Vladimir, the chronicle entry for 
the year 1015 recounted the double murder of his sons, Princes Boris and 
Gleb. The story opened in Berestovo, where Vladimir had unexpectedly 
died while planning for war against another son, Prince laroslav of 
Novgorod, who for two years had refused to pay his father tribute. 


B abrs®.kr. xorAngo BoJoJHMepy HTH Ha KIpoCJaBa. KIpOCJaBPb xe 
IIOCJIABb 3a Mope. rrpHBejle BapArbI GOCA Colla CBOKTO. Ho 6% He BJIACTb 
JIBKIBOJIy pajtocTH. BOJIogIHMepy 60 pa3Oo:rbBimocA. B cexe BDeMA GANE 
oy Hero 6opuce. neueHbroM HjryHIeMb Ha pycb. moca IIpOTHBy HM'b 
6opuca. cam 60 ONAE BeJMH. B HEMKE OOJIeCTH H CKOHUACA. MIICa. 
HOYJLA. Bb .ei. THb.? 


In the year 6523 (1015). Vladimir sought to attack Iaroslav. Iaroslav sent across 
the sea and brought over Varangians, since he feared his father. But God did not 
give the devil joy. At the time when Vladimir fell ill, Boris was with him. While 
the Pechenegs were attacking the Rus, he sent Boris out against them, for he 
himself was very sick, and on account of this illness he died in the month of July, 
on the fifteenth day. 


With the throne in Kiev vacant, still another of Vladimir's sons, Prince 
Sviatopolk, moved to occupy it. 


CTOIIOJIK'e XXe che KbIeBb IIO COMM CBOeMb. H Cb3Ba KBIKIHBI H Haya JIaKITH 
Hw» HMbHb(e). OHA Ke npuuMaxy. u He Ob cpryre H(X)b C HHMb. IAKO 
OpaTbid Uxb Obra c OOPHCOMb. H Oopucy Ke B'bSBBDATHBIIIIOCA Cb BOM. 
He coó6p&urro rreuegmbrs. BbcTb rrpure K HeMy Ob TH OyMepeJrb. H IIJIaKACA. 
IIo coitu BeJIMU. 1100uM'b 60 65 colleMb BOHMP riade BC bxo.* 


Sviatopolk settled in Kiev after his father's [death]. And he assembled the Kievans 
and began to give out wealth. They accepted it, [but] their hearts were not with 
him, because their brothers were with Boris. When Boris returned with the 
army, not having found the Pechenegs, he received the news that his father had 
died. He wept greatly for his father. For he was beloved of his father more than 
all. 


Boris and his soldiers were camped on the river Al'ta, not far from Kiev. 
Members of Vladimir's druzhina came to him there and urged him to seize 
the throne, since he was in command of the army and enjoyed support 
among the nobility. 


COH'b Ke peu He OYIM MHb B'b3HATH pyKbI Ha ÓpaTa cBorero cTaphburraro. 
aie H coltb MH OyMpe. TO Cb MH OyJIH Bb wia MBCTO. H ce CJIBIIIaBIIIe BOM 
paaujrorracAA ®© Hero. GOpHCh Ke cTOIIIIe Cb COTDOKBI CBOHMH.? 


* PVL, 130, 12—19. * PVL,132,2—9. $ Ibid., 12-16. 
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But Boris said, ‘I shall not raise my hand against my elder brother. Now that my 
father has died, let him take the place of my father for me.’ When the soldiers 
heard this, they departed from him, and Boris remained with his servants. 


Sviatopolk was evidently aware of the threat posed by his younger 
brother, and he subsequently hatched a plan to have him eliminated. The 
elder prince went by night to Vyshgorod, where he met with the boyars 
of the town and arranged for them to assassinate Boris. 


IIOCUAHHH Ke IIpHJIOHIa Hà JIbTO HOUbIO. M IIO//BCTynHIHA AKE. M 
cabana OmxHaro Oopuca NONA saoyrpeHro. 6b 60 eMy BbcTb oyxe 
IAKO XOTATb IIoryOHTH H. H BcTaBb Haya mbrH ria. I(c)u uro cA 
OyYMHO2KHIIIA CTyXXalOlIMH MHb. MHO3H BBCTaIOTh Hà MA. M IIAKBI IAKO 
CTpbubI TBOId OyHb30IIà BO MH b. IAKO à35 Hà paHbl TOTOB. H OOJIb3Hb 
MOI pego MHOIO eCTb. H IIAKbI Tillie r(C)H OyCJIBIIIH MJITBY MOIO. H He 
BHHJIH B CyJtb C pa60M'b CBOHM'b. IAKO He COIIDABJIHTCAA IIDeJrb TOGO BCAAK'b 
XKHBBIH. IAKO IIOTHà Bparb JITO MOIO. H KOHUABS COKCAIICAaJIMa. OyBHJIbB'b 
IAKO IIOCJaHH CyTb ryOÓHTb KTO. Haya ITbTH IICJTBIDIlO IJLA. IAKO 
coOujrorma MA OYHIM TySHH. H COOph 3JIOOHBBIX' coche MA. r(c)u Se Mon 
Ha TA yHOBaX H CHCH MA. H (9 BCbXb lOHAIIHX H30aBH MA. IIOCeMb Ke 
Hava KaHyH'b ITbTH. Taye KOHUABb 3a0yTpeHIO. MOMOJICA FLA 3pA Ha HKOHy 
Ha coOpa3b BI) 4Hb PIA curie. r(c)u ic(c) xc(c) ue CHMb COOpa30Mb KIBHCAA 
Ha 3eMJIH. CIICHbKI paJIH Halllero. H3BOJIHB'b CBOeIO BOJIEIO IIDHTBO3JIHTH Ha 
Kp(c)rb pyub cBou. u npuuw» cTp(c)Tb rpbxb pau Hallux. Tako H MeHe 
crro7roOz MpuraTH CTp(c)Tb. ce Ke ne (5 IIpoTHBHBIX' 5 IIDHHMaIO. HO Q Opata 
cBoero. H He CTBODpH IeMy r(c)H B CeMb rpbxa. H IIOMOJIHBIIIIOCA eMy. 
Bb3Jexe Ha coyipb cBoeM. M ce Hanajgonia aKbI 3Bbpbe JrmuBuH 
COKOJIO WaTpa. H HacyHyla H Korrbu.^ 


These emissaries came to the Al'ta, and when they drew nearer, they heard the 
blessed Boris singing matins. It was already known to him that they had come to 
kill him. And having arisen, he began to chant, saying, ‘Oh Lord, how they are 
increased who come against me! Many are they who rise up against me.’ And 
also, “Your arrows have pierced me, for I am ready for wounds and my pain is 
before me continually.’ And he also said, “Lord, hear my prayer, and enter not 
into judgement with your servant, for no man living is righteous before you. For 
the enemy has hunted my soul.’ And having finished the six psalms, he saw that 
men were sent to kill him, and he began to chant the psalter, saying, ‘Strong bulls 
encompassed me, and the assembly of the evil have surrounded me. O Lord my 
God, I have hoped in you. Save me and deliver me from all that persecute me.’ 
Then he began to sing the canon. After finishing matins, he prayed, gazing on an 
icon, on an image of the Lord, saying: ‘O Lord Jesus Christ, who has appeared on 
earth in this image for the sake of our salvation; and who allowed, by your own 
will, to have your hands nailed to the cross; and who accepted the passion for the 


° PVL, 133, 3-134, 3. 
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sake of our sins: so help me now to accept my passion. For I receive it not from 
my enemies, but from my own brother. And do not hold it against him as a sin, 
O Lord.’ After offering this prayer, he lay down on his bed. And then they fell on 
him like wild beasts within the tent and pierced him with spears. 


The initial assault failed to finish off the pious prince, however, and 
Sviatopolk was forced to dispatch a second set of assassins. 


6opuca Ke OyOMBIIe coKaHbHHH OyBepTbBiIe B IIIaTep'b. Bb3JIOXXHBIIIe Ha 
KOJIà IIOBe3OIIIa H. H elle JIBIIIHOIIIIO eMy. oyBbjrbBIIe Ke ce CGOKAHbBHBIH 
CTOIIOJIK'b IAKO elie JIBIIIIeTb. NOCIA JIBa BapATa IIDHKOHUATP KTO. coHbMa 
Xe IIpHIIIeJIIIIeMa. IAKO H elle 2KUBb CCT. CHAH CIO H3BJICK'b MCUb IIDOHb3e 
H Kb Cp(UI)IIIO. H TAKO CKOHUaCA OmxHbiH Oopuce. BbHerlIb ripHeMb Q x(c) 
a 6a cb IpaBeJHBIMH. IIpHdeTbCA Cb IIpDKbI M al(C)IB. C JIHKBI 
MUHWUbCKBIMH  BOJBapAKICA. aBpaMy Ha JOH  HOMHBAH. BAJA 
HeH3JpeueHbHyIO DpaJIOCTb. B'bcIIbBaki Cb aHIJBI. H BecelACA B JIMKY 
CTBIX'b.” 


The accursed ones, having slain Boris, wrapped him in a canvas, loaded him on 
a wagon, and dragged him off, even though he was still breathing. When the 
accursed Sviatopolk saw that he was still breathing, he sent two Varangians to finish 
him off. They arrived and saw that he was still alive. One ofthem drew a sword and 
thrust it into his heart. And thus died the blessed Boris, having received from Christ 
our God the crown with the righteous, being numbered with the prophets and 
apostles, joining the choirs ofthe martyrs, resting in the lap of Abraham, beholding 
unspeakable joy, singing with the angels, and rejoicing in the choir of the saints. 


One rival was enjoying the delights of heaven, but several others still 
remained on earth. Sviatopolk therefore began to plot a number of 
additional murders, beginning with Prince Gleb in Murom. 'Adopting 
the thought of Cain' for a second time, the accursed one sought to 
deceive the younger prince by telling him that their father was ill and 
that he must return to Kiev." Gleb received the message and set out for 
the capital at once, but he was intercepted en route by messangers from 
Iaroslav, who relayed the news of the family tragedy. 


Ce CJIBIIIAB'b FJTbO'b. B'b3IIH BeJIMH Cb CJIe3aMH ILJIauaCA IIO COÍIH. maye Ke IIO 
OpaTb. H Hava MOJIHTHCA Cb CJIe3aMH TA. OYBBI MHB r(c)H. jtyue Obr Mu 
OyMpeTH Cb OpaTOMb. HEXEN KHTH Ha CBbTb CeMb. arme 60 ObIx’b Opare 
MOH BUTI JIHIIe TBOe aHrJI(c)koe. oyMepijrs OBIX c TOGO. HbIHb Xe YTO 
pai cocTax a3 eJIHH'b. KIB CyTb CJIOBeca TBORd. KIXXe Tila Kb MHS Opare 
MOM JII00HMbIH. HbIHb OyxKe He OyCJIBIIIIO THXaTO TBOeTO HakKa3aHbid. Ma 
alle IECH IIOJIYUEJUIb JIepaHoBeHbe oy 6a. MOJIHCA GO MHB Ja H a3b OBIX'b TY 
Xe cTp(c)Tb npa. ryue 60 MH Oburo c ToOo1o xxuTH. Hexe Bb CBET ceMb 
IIpeJIecTHbMb. .? 


7 PVL, 134, 14—26. Ë PVL, 135,19. ° PVL, 136, 1-27. 
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Having heard this, Gleb burst into tears, and wept greatly for his father, but still 
more deeply for his brother. He started to pray with tears, saying, ‘Woe is me, 
O Lord. It would be better for me to die with my brother than to live on in this 
world. O my brother, had I only seen your angelic face, I would have died with 
you. For what reason am I now left alone? Where are your words that you used 
to say to me, my beloved brother? No longer do I hear your gentle instruction. If 
you have indeed received boldness before God, pray for me that I may receive 
the same passion. For it would be better for me to live with you, rather than in 
this deceitful world. 


Gleb’s prayer was speedily answered. At that very moment, as he prayed 
with tears, Sviatopolk’s assassins arrived on the scene, seized the prince’s 
boat, and drew their weapons. 


COTpOHIH IJIbOOBH OyHBIIIa. COKAHbHBIH Ke IIOCJIAHBIH TOopAchpb. rroBe;rb 
BOops35 3apb3aTu riubOa. WoBapb Ke ryrbOoBb HMeHeMb TODUHH'b. BbBIHe3'b 
HOXb 3aph3a rirbOa. akbl ATHA HerropouHo. IIpHHececA Ha XXepTBy OBH B 
BOHIO ÓJITOOyXAHBHI.. XX«epTBà CJIoBecHakd. H IIpHId BbHellIb BINEND Bb HO(C) 
HbIHd coóurein. H oy3pb xxezaeMaro Opara cBoero. M pajoBarrecA c HUMb 
HeH3/IpeueHbHOIO DpaJIOCTbIO. IOKE oyiryuHcra OpaTOJIIOObeMb CBOMMBb 


The servants of Gleb were saddened. The accursed messenger Goriaser ordered 
that they should slay Gleb quickly. Then Gleb's cook named Torchin took up 
a knife and stabbed Gleb, like a spotless lamb, offered to God as a sweet-smelling 
sacrifice, a rational sacrifice. And receiving the crown, Gleb entered into the 
heavenly abodes, and beheld his desired brother, and rejoiced with him in 
ineffable joy, which they had attained through their brotherly love. 


The murder of Prince Gleb was followed by a lengthy encomium to the 
saintly brothers. It began with the following verses: 


H CPBKyIJIeHa TbJOMb. maye xe milaMa Oy B'bJQJIBIKBI BCeIpA(C). 
HpeObrBaronia B pajyrocrH OeckoHeuHbu. Bo cBbTb HeusupeueHbHbMb. 
HoJaronj uirbueOHbHuad JiapbBl pycbcTBH 3eMIIM. H HHbM' IIDHXOJLAIIIHM 
CTpaHHBIM c Bbporo gaera uHibueHbe. XpOMBIM XOJIHTH. CJIBbIIBIM'b 
npo3apbure. OOJLAIIHM ITbJIOBr. COKOBAHBIM paspbrirenre. 
TeMHHIaM QBep3eHbe. IIedaJIHBIM OyTbxa. HallacTHbIM H30aBJIeHbe. M 
ecTa 3acryrHuka pycbcrbu 3eMim. H cBbTHJIHHKA CHKIIOIHA M MOJLAIIACA. 
BOHHY Kb BJI(0) Wb. Go CBOHX'b JIIOJIeX. TBM Ke H MBI JIOJDKHH €CMBI XBAJIHTH 
nocrouno crp(c)nua xB(c)a ...'? 


United in body and still more in soul, you dwell with the Lord and King of all in 
unending joy and ineffable light, bestowing the gifts of healing on the land of 
Rus. You give healing to [pilgrims] from other lands who draw near with faith, 
making the lame to walk, giving sight to the blind, health to the sick, freedom to 


'? PVL, 137, 11-22. 
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captives, liberty to prisoners, consolation to the sorrowful, and relief to the 
oppressed. You are the intercessors of the land of Rus, shining like lamps and 
praying truly to the Lord for your people. Wherefore, we should worthily 
magnify the passion-bearers of Christ . .. 


The chronicle passage for the year 1015 then proceeded to describe the 
opening salvos of the war of succession waged between Sviatopolk and 
Iaroslav. This was a protracted contest, spanning some four years, and it 
was the Novgorodian prince who eventually prevailed in 1019. The 
chronicler made little effort to disguise his delight at Sviatopolk’s defeat 
and gruesome end. A demon was said to have entered the fratricide and 
he lost his mind, dying a miserable death in the hinterlands between 
Poland and Bohemia. ‘His grave remains in the wilderness even to 
this day,’ the chronicler reported, ‘and an evil odour pours forth from 
it. This was done by God as a warning to the princes of Rus. For should 
they commit the same crime, even after hearing of this dread example, 
then they shall likewise receive the same punishment, but even more 
severe." 

The chronicle reported nothing more about the blessed brothers for 
nearly sixty years. Then, in the entry for 1072, there appeared a detailed 
description of the translation of their relics into a new church built by their 
nephew, Prince Iziaslav, the son and heir of Iaroslav. This solemn event was 
attended by many of the leading dignitaries of the land, including Iziaslav's 
brothers, Princes Sviatoslav and Vsevolod, as well as Metropolitan George 
of Kiev and several other high-ranking bishops and abbots. 


B abr’s.0.i1. IIpognecorraca crara cr(c)puira. 6opuca n ryrb6a ... n crBopire 
IIpa3/IHHK'b IIpa3/tHOBalIIa CBBTJIO. IIDeJIOXXHIIa KI B HOBylO IIDKBb. 10e 
cabia H3ACIaBb. KIXe CTOHTb H HbIHb. M B3seMIIe repBoe ÓopHca. B 
HpemAHb panb. H34ACJIAB'b CTOCJIAB'b. BCeBOJIOJ[b. B3eMIIIe Ha paMa CBOIG 
IIoHecorrIa. IIpejTbHjlyrieM uepHOpH3IIeM cBbirrb Jiepxxare B pyKaX'b. H IO 
HHX JbKIKOHH C KAJIHJIB H IIO CeMb IIpe3BHTepH. H IIO HHX erm(c)nH c 
MHTDpOIOJIHTOM. IIO CHX C paKOIO HJIAXy. HM IIpHHeCIIe B HOByIO IIDKBb 
(Bep3orIa paky HCIIOJIHHCA OJtrooyxaHbid IIpKbI BoH b Ojirbr. BujrbBrIe xke 
ce mpocuaBunia 6a. H MuTrporojJHTra  oyxacrb  oujye. Ob 60 
HeTBepJrb Bbporo K HHMa H Nab HHIIb IIpOCAIIIe IIDOIIIeHBHI. IIbJIOBABIIIe 
MOIHH ero BJIOXXHIIa M B paky KaMeHy. IIO ceM Xe B3eMire rjrb6oa B 
panb kaMeHb. BcraBHIIa Ha CaHH. H eMIIIe 3a Oya Beaoiiia. H IAKO Opa 
Bb JIBepex CTa Paka H He Me. H r1oBe/rbira Hapojry B'b3BaTH T(C)H MOMMY. 
H nosesoma M H IIOJOXXHIHa ra M(Cc)ra. Mara .B. JHb. H @nmbBue 
AuTryprHio. coóbjyramnia Oparbra Ha CKYMb KOXIO C ŐOMPHI cBOHMH. C 
JIEOOOBBIO BeJIHKOIO. ^ 


" PYL, 145, 20-24. “° PVL, 181, 26-182, 17. 
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In the year 6580 (1072). The translation of the holy passion-bearers Boris and 
Gleb ... They instituted a festival and celebrated it brightly. And they laid them 
in a new church built by Iziaslav, which still stands even now. First, Iziaslav, 
Sviatoslav, and Vsevolod took [the relics of] Boris in a wooden casket and carried 
it on their shoulders, while monks went before them holding candles in their 
hands. After them came deacons with censers, and then priests, and after them 
came the bishops with the metropolitan, and finally the bearers of the casket. 
They carried it into the new church, and when they opened the casket, the 
church was filled with a sweet-smelling fragrance. Having seen this, they glor- 
ified God. And fear overcame the metropolitan, for he had been unsteady in his 
faith towards them, and he prostrated himself, asking for forgiveness. After 
kissing the relics [of Boris], they placed them in a stone coffin. Then they placed 
[the relics of] Gleb in a stone coffin and laid it on a sled, which they pulled along 
by means of ropes. And when they were at the doors, the coffin stopped, and 
would not move further. Then they ordered the people to cry out, ‘Lord, have 
mercy’ and [the coffin] passed through. Thus, [the relics] were deposited on 
the second day of May. And once the liturgy had been sung, the brethren dined 
together, along with their boyars, and with great love. 


ROYAL MARTYRDOM IN RUS 


The chronicle account is only one of several texts about Boris and Gleb 
that survive from the pre-Mongol period. Among the other writings, one 
finds liturgical offices, thematic sermons, a variety of short and long 
biographies, and a unique set of readings from the Prophetologion 
(Parimii or Parimeinik), the church book usually containing pericopes 
from the Old Testament. '? This cycle of eleventh- and twelfth-century 
texts has been the subject of extensive study, dating back to the final 
decade of the nineteenth century.'^ After nearly 150 years of debate, 
however, there is little consensus about many of the most elementary 
claims involving the princes. Scholars disagree about the historical 
sequence of events underlying the narratives, the relative age and 


'5 On the history of the publication of these texts, and a comparison of recent critical editions to 
previous versions, see Natalia Pak, ‘ʻO novom izdanii pamiatnikov Boriso-Glebskogo tsikla 
sravnitel’no s predydushchimi', Ruthenica, 6 (2007), pp. 397-441. 

"^ A. I. Sobolevskii, "Pamiat i pokhvala sv. Vladimiru? i “Skazanie” o svv. Borise 
i Glebe’, Xhristianskoe chtenie, 5—6 (1890), pp. 791—804. A. I. Sobolevskii., ‘Materialy i zametki 
po drevnerusskoi literature: Kogda napisano Nesterovo “Chtenie o svv. Borise 
i Glebe"?, IORIaS, 21 (1916), pp. 206—208. V. Vasil’ev, ‘Istoriia kanonizatsii rus. 
sviatykh', ChOIDR, 3 (1893), pp. 63—67. S. P. Pisarev, ‘Bylo li perenesenie moshchei sv. 
muchenikov Borisa i Gleba iz Vyshgoroda v Smolensk na Smiadyn’?’ Smolenskie EV, 8—12 
(1897). G. K. Bugoslavskii, ‘Ivanicheskie mesiachnye Minei 1547-1549 gg. i soderzhashaiasia 
v nikh sluzhba sv. kniaz’iam-muchenikam Borisu i Glebu', ChIONL, 14 (1900), pp. 29-70. 
P. V. Golubovskii, 'Sluzhba sviatym muchenikam Borisu i Glebu v Ivanicheskoi Minee 
1547-1549 gg., ChIONL, 3 (1900), pp. 125-64. 
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provenance of the extant manuscripts, and the origins and nature of the 
early cult.^ A particularly vast literature concerns the relationship 
between the chronicle account and two early hagiographies: the anon- 
ymous Narration and Passion and Eulogy to the Holy Martyrs Boris and Gleb 
and the Lection on the Life and Death of the Blessed Passion- Bearers Boris and 
Gleb, attributed to the monk Nestor of the Monastery of the Caves. ° 
Opinions about the interrelations between these texts vary widely, but 
philologists generally agree that the Narration preceded the Lection and 
that both texts drew on still earlier chronicle records. *7 

The question of earlier literary and hagiographical models is also 
disputed. What inspired the clerics of early Rus to conceive of two 
brothers, murdered during a succession crisis, as saints of the Christian 
church? What were the archetypes, if any, that they had in mind when 
they reinterpreted these political assassinations as a form of martyrdom? 
One school of thought, originating from the émigré religious philosopher 
Georgii Fedotov, maintains that there were no exact foreign models for 
Boris and Gleb, since they were the first representatives ofa special class of 
‘passion-bearing’ saints (strastoterptsy). The brothers had attained saint- 
hood by voluntarily submitting to a violent and unjust death, Fedotov 
claimed, and this Christ-like sacrifice therefore marked the beginning of 


'5 For an overview of these debates, see Marina Paramonova, ‘The Formation of Boris and Gleb and 
the Problem of External Influences’, in H. Antonsson and I. H. Garipzanov (eds.), Saints and their 
Lives on the Periphery: Veneration of Saints in Scandinavia and Eastern Europe (c. 1000-1200), pp. 
259-82; S. M. Mikheev, ‘Sviatopolk sede v Kieve po ottsi’: Usobitsa 1015—1019 godov v drevnerusskikh 
i skandinavskikh istochnikakh (Moscow, 2009), pp. 10-18; C. Zuckerman, ‘Nabliudeniia nad 
slozheniem drevneishikh istochnikov letopisi’, in C. Zuckerman (ed.), Boriso- Glebskii sbornik, 
Collectanea Borisoglebica (Paris, 2009), vol. I, pp. 183-99. 

"Skazanie, strast’ i pokhvala sviatykh" muchenik" Borisa i Gleba, kniazei russkikh’ and *Chtenie 

o zhitii i o pogublenii blazhennuiu strastoterptsa Borisa i Gleba’, in D. I. Abramovich (ed.), ZhBG 

(Petrograd, 1916), pp. I-XII, 1-10, 179-89. See also IN. N. Nikol'skii, Materialy dlia povremennogo 

spiska russkikh pisatelei i ikh sochinenii (X-XI vv.) (St Petersburg, 1906), pp. 46—58, 253—89, 395-402. 

A. A. Shakhmatov, RDRLS (St Petersburg, 1908), pp. 29-97. A. A. Shakhmatov, Povest’ 

vremennykh let (Prague, 1916), vol. I, pp. LXVII-LXXVII. S. A. Bugoslavskii, ‘K voprosu 

o kharaktere i ob"eme literaturnoi deiatel'nosti prp. Nestora’, IORIaS, 19 (1914), pp. 131-86. 

S. A. Bugoslavskii, Tekstologiia Drevnei Rusi, vol. Il: Drevnerusskie literaturnye proizvedeniia o Borise 

i Glebe, ed. Iu. A. Artamonov (Moscow, 2007). N. I. Serebrianskii, Drevne-russkiia kniazheskiia 

zhitiia: Obzor redaktsii i teksty (Moscow, 1916), pp. 81-107. 

17 L. Müller, ‘Studien zur altrussishcen Legende der hl. Boris und Gleb’, Zeitschrift fiir Slavische 
Philologie 23, 25 (1954), pp. 60-77, 329-63. L. Müller, ‘O vremeni kanonizatsii sv. Borisa i Gleba’, 
Russia Mediaevalis, 8 (1995), pp. 5-20. L. Müller, 'Letopisnyi rasskaz i Skazanie o sv. Borise i Glebe: 
Ikh tektsual'noe vzaimnootnoshenie', Russia, Medaevalis 10 (2002), pp. 22-33. G. Lenhoff, The 
Martyred Princes Boris and Gleb: A Sociocultural Study of the Cult and the Texts (Columbus, 1989), pp. 
79, 88, 104. N. I. Miliutenko, Sviatye kniaz’ia-mucheniki Boris i Gleb (St Petersburg, 2006), pp. 
134—534. On the possibility that the Narration was the source of the chronicle tale, see N. N. Ilin, 
Letopisnaia stat’ia 6523 goda i ego istochniki (Moscow, 1957) and Andrzej Poppe, ‘O zarozhdenii 
kul'ta sviatykh Borisa i Gleba i o posviashchennykh im proizvedeniiakh’, Russia Mediaevalis, 8, pp. 
21-68. On the primacy of the Lection before the Narration, see N. N. Voronin, ‘Anonimoe 
skazanie o Borise i Glebe, ego vremia, stil’ i avtor, TODRL, 13 (1957), pp. 11—56. 
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a new and uniquely Russian form of sanctity.'* Dietrich Freydank and 
Franklin Sciacca, among others, have countered Fedotov's hypothesis by 
pointing to pan-European examples of royal martyrdom in places as far- 
ranging as Anglo-Saxon England, France, Bulgaria, and Scandinavia.'? 
The most widespread claim, however, concerns the cult of Saint 
Wenceslas, a tenth-century Bohemian duke murdered on the orders of 
his younger brother Boleslav in the year 935.7? For most of the twentieth 
century, scholars generally agreed with Roman Jakobson and Norman 
Ingham that this Bohemian saint was the main inspiration for the venera- 
tion of Boris and Gleb. Here was another Slavic prince, a righteous victim 
and ideal ruler, who had suffered and died in the manner of Christ and the 
martyrs. Was not his cult, and its associated texts, therefore the prototype 
for the cult of the saintly brothers in Kiev? The answer, as Lenhoff and 
Marina Paramonova have persuasively shown, is probably not. Eleventh- 
century Kievans may have been aware of the parallel, but the extant 
Slavonic texts betray no evidence of direct Czech influence. Wenceslas is 
explicitly mentioned in one later vita of Boris and Gleb, as an example of 
a martyr killed by a relative, but the replication of precise details, let alone 
word-for-word textual borrowings, from the Bohemian lives or liturgical 
services are otherwise entirely absent." 


18 G, Fedotov, Sviatye drevnei Rusi (X-XVII st.) (Paris, 1931). G. Fedotov, The Russian Religious Mind 
(Cambridge, 1946). See also V. N. Toporov, ‘Ideia sviatosti v drevnei Rusi: Vol'naia zhertva kak 
podrazhanie Khristu (Skazanie o Borise i Glebe)’, Russian Literature 25, 1 (1989), pp. 1-102. On the 
seminal importance of Boris and Gleb for Russian sainthood, see B. A. Uspenskii, Boris i Gleb: 
Vospriiatie istorii v Drevnei Rusi (Moscow, 2000). 

D. Freydank, ‘Die altrussische Hagiographie in ihren europäischen Zusammenhängen: Die 
Berichte über Boris und Gleb als hagiographische Texte’, Zeitschrift für Slawistik 28, 1, (1983), 
pp. 78-85. F. Sciacca, “The Kievan Cult of Boris and Gleb: The Bulgarian Connection’, in 
R. Lencek (ed.), Proceedings of the Symposium on Slavic Cultures: Bulgarian Contribution to Slavic 
Culture (Sofia, 1983), pp. 61-67. G. Klaniczay, Holy Rulers and Blessed Princesses: Dynastic Cults in 
Medieval Central Europe (Cambridge, 2002), pp. 131-33. M. Osterrieder, ‘Das Land der Heiligen 
Sophia: Das Auftauchen des Sophia-Motifs in der Kultur der Ostslaven’, Wiener Slawistischen 
Almanach, so (2002), pp. 42-43. H. Antonsson, “The Cult of St Olaf in the Eleventh Century and 
Kievan Rus’, Middelalderforum, 1-2 (2003), pp. 143-60. 

R. O. Jakobson, ‘Some Russian Echoes of Czech Hagiography’, Annuaire de I’ Institut de philology et 
d'histoire orientales et slaves, 8 (1944), pp. 155-80. N. W. Ingham, ‘Czech Hagiography in Kiev: The 
Prisoner Miracles of Boris and Gleb’, Die Welt der Slaven, 10 (1965), pp. 166-82. N. W. Ingham, 
‘The Sovereign as Martyr, East and West’, SEEJ, 17 (1973), pp. I-17. N. W. Ingham, “The 
Martyred Prince and the Question of Slavic Cultural Continuity’, in H. Birnbaum and M. S. Flier 
(eds.), Medieval Russian Culture (Los Angeles, 1984), pp. 31-53. A. I. Rogov, Skazaniia o nachale 
cheshskogo gosudarstva v drevnerusskoi pis’mennosti (Moscow, 1970). B. A. Floria, ‘Vaclavska legenda 
a borisovsko-glebovsky kult (shody a rozdily)’, Cheskoslovensky chasopis historicky, 26, 1 (1978), pp. 
82-95. Freydank, ‘Die altrussische Hagiographie in ihren europäischen Zusammenhängen’, pp. 
78—80. 

Lenhoff, The Martyred Princes Boris and Gleb, pp. 81-82. Paramonova, “The Formation of Boris and 
Gleb and the Problem of External Influences’, pp. 274-82. 
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There is some mention of Byzantine liturgy in the scholarship. The 
pioneer in this respect was Gail Lenhoff, who in her monograph from 
1987 became the first to draw on liturgical texts in order to reconstruct 
the history of the cult’s formation.** Nadezhda Seregina continued this 
practice in her study of the hymnography chanted on the brothers’ 
feast day, and Aleksandr Uzhankov also examined liturgical texts in 
order to date the canonization.*? Other scholars have looked to earlier 
Byzantine feasts to help contextualize the veneration of the princes. Milos 
Velimirovic, Felix Keller, and Vadim Kry’sko have documented the 
Greek-language origins of the hymnography for Boris and Gleb, and 
Monica White has written extensively on the influence of Byzantine 
military saints on the cult.^* Some claims are considerably more spec- 
ulative. S. A. Ivanov has argued, without any textual evidence, that the 
martyrdom is patterned after the unofficial cult of Nikephoras II Phokas, 
a Byzantine emperor assassinated by his relative and friend. More 
recently, S. Iu. Temchin has proposed that the murders are modelled 
on a sermon by Saint John Chrysostom devoted to the Bethlehem infants, 
though Andrei Ranchin has dismissed such parallels as ‘commonplaces’ in 
the church literature, lacking any direct relation to Boris and Gleb.”° 

Another point of contention, which has attracted an increasing amount 
of attention since the 1960s, involves the canonization ofthe princes. The 
political nature of the fratricide, coupled with the subsequent champion- 
ing of its victims by the dynasty, has led most scholars to conclude that the 
cult was initiated from above, in an effort to unite the population beneath 
the banner of a divinely blessed ruler.*” Not all scholars subscribe to this 


^* Lenhoff, The Martyred Princes Boris and Gleb, pp. 55—77. 

73 Seregina, Pesnopeniia russkim sviatym, pp. 75-101. A. N. Uzhankov, ‘Sviatye strastoterptsy Boris 

i Gleb: K istorii kanonizatsii i napisaniia zhitii', DR, 2 (2000), pp. 37-49. 

M. Velimirovic, "The Influence of the Byzantine Chant on the Music of the Slavic Countries’, in 

J. M. Hussey, D. Obolensky, and S. Runciman (eds.), Proceedings of the XIIth International Congress 

of Byzantine Studies (London, 1967), pp. 119-47. F. Keller, ‘Das Kontakion aus der ersten Služba 

fiir Boris und Gleb’, in Peter Brang, Harald Jaksche and Hildegard Schroeder (eds.), Schweizerische 

Beitráge zum VII. Internationalen Slavistenkongref in Warschau, August 1973 (Lucerne, 1973), pp. 

65—73. Krys’ko, ‘O grecheskikh istochnikakh’, pp. 92-109. M. White, Military Saints in Byzantium 

and Rus, 900-1200 (Cambridge, 2013). 

S. A. Ivanov, ‘Neskol’ko zamechanii o vizantiiskom kontekste borisoglebsogo kul'ta', in 

C. Zuckerman (ed.), Boriso-Glebskii sbornik, Collectanea Borisoglebica (Paris, 2009), vol. I, pp. 

353-64. 

S. Iu. Temchin, “Se nest’ ubiistvo, no syrorezanie": Agiograficheskii obraz vifleemskikh mla- 

dentsev kak kontseptual'naia osnova Borisoglebskogo kul'ta', in F. B. Uspenskii (ed.), Imenoslov. 

Istoriia iazyka. Istoriia kul'tury (Moscow, 2012), pp. 216-30. A. M. Ranchin, 'Pochitanie sviatykh 

Borisa i Gleba: k voprosu ob obraztsakh', in Tezisy dokladov uchastnikov VII mezhdunarodnoi 

konferentsii “Kompleksnyi podkhod v izuchenii drevnei Rusi (Moscow, 2013), pp. 113—14. 

^7 M. Dimnik, ‘Oleg Sviatoslavich and his Patronage of the Cult of SS Boris and Gleb’, Medieval 
Studies, 50 (1988), pp. 349—70. P. A. Hollingsworth, ‘Holy Men and the Transformation of 
Political Space in Medieval Rus’, in J. H. Howard-Johnston and P. A. Hayward (eds.), The 
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view, however. Edward Reisman associates the cult with earlier 
Varangian practices and the worship of a ‘priest-king’.** Michael 
Cherniavsky and Franklin Sciacca see the origins of the cult in indigenous 
pagan traditions, while others, such as Vasilii Komarovich and Lenhoff, 
suggest that it developed syncretically, when pre-conversion notions of 
ancestor worship merged with popular forms of Christian piety.*? 

The chronology of the cult’s formation is still another source of 
controversy. Broadly speaking, the debate pits those who favour an 
early glorification of the brothers under Prince Iaroslav against those 
who support a later dating, during the reign of one of his sons or grand- 
sons. Golubinskii, for instance, suggested a date as early as 1020, while 
Shakhmatov and Priselkov made the rather more precise conjecture of 
24 July, in either 1020 or 1026, the years on which this feast day fell on 
a Sunday.*° Lenhoff and Sophia Senyk placed the canonization in the 
reign of Prince Iaroslav and Metropolitan John I, that is, in the third and 
fourth decades of the eleventh century, although they do not specify an 
exact date.?' Dmitrii Abramovich set the terminus ad quem of the cult’s 
recognition at 1035, the end of Metropolitan John I’s prelacy, since he is 
often identified as the author of the first liturgical office.** Likhachev 
formulated the hypothesis that the brothers were canonized around 1037, 
in connection with the founding of a metropolitan see in Kiev, while 
Ludolf Müller placed the official veneration in 1039. Miliutenko, 
meanwhile, dated the opening stage of canonization to 1051, at which 
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time she believed that Iaroslav built the first church in honour of his half- 
brothers and had their relics transferred there.** 

Other scholars have rejected the idea that Boris and Gleb were recog- 
nized as saints by the end of Iaroslav’s reign. These researchers, such as 
Mikhail Karger, N. N. Iin, Mark Aleshkovskii, and Poppe, contended 
that the brothers were canonized in 1072, on the occasion of the transla- 
tion of their relics by Iaroslav’s three sons.?? They therefore attributed the 
composition of the first liturgical services not to Metropolitan John I, but 
rather to a later successor of the same name, John II Prodromos, who 
presided in Kiev from 1076 to 1089. Uzhankov conjectured that it was 
during this prelate’s tenure, sometime in the late 1080s, that the brothers’ 
status as saints was recognized throughout the eastern church, in 
Constantinople as well as Kiev.?^ A much later date was preferred by 
Miliutenko, however, who speculated that the ‘official national canoni- 
zation’ of Boris and Gleb did not take place until 1115, during the reign of 
Prince Vladimir Monomakh.*” One of the reasons that these dates can 
vary so widely is that very little is known about the medieval eastern 
church’s procedures for the glorification of new saints. This is a problem 
that I shall discuss at length in the next chapter, when I conclude the book 
with a new theory about canonization in early Rus. Before turning 
attention to that subject, however, I should like to continue my investi- 
gation into the liturgical sources of Kievan historiography and return to 
the question that I posed at the outset of this chapter. Did the chroniclers 
draw on the first services for Boris and Gleb in order to write the extant 
chronicle tale? Or had this story already been composed before any such 
services were celebrated in the land of Rus? 


METROPOLITAN JOHN’S OFFICE AND THE CHRONICLE ACCOUNT 


The earliest hymns for Boris and Gleb predate the services for all other 
Kievan saints by over a hundred years. They survive in eighteen 
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manuscripts, dating from the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries, and 
specialists distinguish between two redactions.?" The first, as noted above, 
is traditionally attributed to one of the eleventh-century metropolitans of 
Kiev with the name of John, while the second is credited to Arkadii, the 
bishop of Novgorod from 1156 to 1163. These two versions of the office 
are separated in time by roughly a century, depending on how scholars 
date them, and they therefore exhibit some rather pronounced differ- 
ences. Perhaps the most striking feature of the metropolitan’s office is 
how little it seems to have in common with the chronicle passage. The 
service portrays the brothers primarily as healers and intercessors, while 
the chronicle mostly focuses on their passion and personal sacrifice. The 
vast majority of the hymns are ahistorical and highly generalized, lacking 
any relation to the princes’ earthly biography. The opening sedalen, 
chanted in the first tone, is representative: 


H3Maaga XpucTa B»3J1:00HBbIIM KyIIbHO, OpaTa uecrHaa, H XXH3Hb He 
CTapoCbHylO  BPb3JIOÓHBEHIIM, CIaBbHas, IrbuoMyupHe H3BOJIHCTa M 
IOIIeHHe OT CTpacTH JIyIIeryOBHBIHX' 5: TbM, Cb rrocimrbrrrengeMb boxxuro 
OzrarojiaTb rrpuuM birra, umb7raera 6orsrras.?? 


Having come to love Christ together at an early age, O honourable brothers, and 
having come to love a life free from passions, O glorious ones, you chose chastity 
and abstinence from passions that harm the soul. Wherefore, having been granted 
divine grace through good works, you heal the sick. 


The kontakion comes next and provides worshippers with the princes’ 
baptismal names, Romanus and David, but it again comprises mostly 
liturgical clichés. 


B'ecus mech npecJiaBbHas NAMATE BAIO, MyueHuka XpucroBa Powane n 
JIaBbure, cb3brBaronrm Hach Kb rioxBadenuron Xpucra, bora namero. TEM u 
npuTbkaronie Kb pab Baro, HcIbIeHHA JI3pbBl IIpHeMJIeM'b: BbI — 
6oxxecrTBbHas Bpaua ecra!^? 


Today your most glorious memory shines forth, O martyrs in Christ Romanus 
and David, summoning us to praise Christ our God. Therefore, hastening to 
your coffins, we receive the gifts of healing — [for] you are divine physicians! 


The third song in the manuscript, the oikos, supplies only slightly more 
biographical information. 


38 For a detailed overview of these early redactions, as well as those of the Muscovite period, see 
Lenhoff, The Martyred Princes Boris and Gleb, pp. 56—71. 

3° The citation reproduces the modernized punctuation and orthography of Abramovich's critical 
edition. See Abramovich (ed.), Zh BG, p. 136. 

?? Ibid. 
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PasyMbHoe :xuTHe cBbprias, reOJaxeHe, IeCapbCKbIMMb BbHbI[EMb OT'b 
yHocrH yKpallleHb, UpeOoraTbid PoMaHe: BJaCcTb BEIMA ObICTh CBOeMy 
orTeubcTBy H BecH TBapH. TbMb, BuIA TBOH ycubxb, Xpucrocb bore 
cylOMb CBOHMb Ha MyueHHe IIpH3bBaà TA M KpbHOCTb TH IIOJIABb Cb 
HeOece, ma noObuunm Bpara cb J,aBbINOMb MY2KbCKbI, Cb OpaTOMb CH, 
IIOCTDaJIAB'BIIIHMb H XXHB'BIIIHM Cb TOOO10.*" 


Completing an enlightened life, O most blessed one, you were adorned with an 
imperial crown from youth, O most wealthy Romanus: you had great power 
over your homeland and all Creation. Wherefore, seeing your success, Christ 
Godin his judgement summoned you to martyrdom and gave you strength from 
heaven, [in order] to vanquish the enemy courageously together with David, 
your brother, who suffered and lived with you. 


The reason these hymns seem generic and abstract is because they were 
originally composed for other Byzantine saints. Indeed, scholars have 
discovered a number of places in Metropolitan John's office, including 
the three listed above, where Kievan scribes borrowed nearly word for 
word from earlier Greek-language liturgical texts. Felix Keller has shown, 
for instance, that the kontakion for Boris and Gleb is practically identical 
to a sticheron praising Saint Procopius, a martyr who perished during the 
Diocletian persecutions. The oikos for the two brothers, he also notes, is 
a 'reworked translation' ofan oikos from the services for Saints Cyrus and 
John, a pair of wonder-working fourth-century martyrs and ‘unmercen- 
ary physicians’, a special class of Byzantine saints celebrated for treating 
the sick free of charge.** Milos Velimirovic and Vadim Kry'sko, mean- 
while, have observed that a significant portion of the sticheron at the 
aposticha is a literal translation of a Greek sticheron from the Feast of 
Saints Peter and Paul. Velimirovic also points to another place where this 
occurs in the Kievan hymnography, in a sticheron performed just prior to 
the canon at matins. In this instance, the translators appear to have 
transformed the contents of a Greek hymn, chanted at the services for 
both Saint George and Saint Demetrios, into a Slavonic hymn glorifying 
the exploits of Boris and Gleb.** The first hymnodists in Rus appear to 
have chosen these liturgical models with great care, since they knew that 
it would do much to determine the nature ofthe brothers’ veneration. By 
using the hymns for martyrs, such as Procopius and George, the feast day 
for Boris and Gleb was instantly associated with the class of feasts for other 
martyred saints. By using the hymns for unmercenary physicians, such as 


*' Ibid., pp. 137-38. 

^' Keller, ‘Das Kontakion aus der ersten Služba für Boris und Gleb’, pp. 67-71. 

^5 Velimirovic, ‘The Influence of the Byzantine Chant on the Music of the Slavic Countries’, pp. 
131-32. Krys'ko, ‘O grecheskikh istochnikakh’, pp. 98—99. 
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John and Cyrus, the brothers were likewise associated with another 
clearly defined class of Byzantine saints: those who were venerated in 
tandem and who performed miracles of healing.** ‘These models,’ writes 
Lenhoff, ‘provided the hymnographer with a series of general patterns 
comparable to the sketches in a composite picture book. The composer 
matched the life and deeds of the saints in question to increasingly 
specialized hagiographical categories and prototypes.’*° 

The scribes in Kiev may have used these specific Byzantine saints as 
prototypes, but they never mentioned them by name in any of the hymns 
of the new service. Rather, the lone typological predecessor that they 
explicitly identified was Saint Stephen the Protomartyr, the apostle mur- 
dered by a hostile crowd during an assembly of the Sanhedrin in Jerusalem. 
His name appears twice in Metropolitan John's office, first in a sticheron 
chanted at vespers and then again in the sixth ode of the canon. 


Wrst 4 yaeHuu XpucroBbi ucuojnsronta 3aroBbira n Toro mosenbuus, 
BparoM He BpaxkbjloBacTa, Ha yOueHue IIpHIIIEJTBIIHX'b BAIO HEMpaBbIbHO. 
Ho, aKo CrecbaHy nojgoOHuka nbpoBMyueHHKy, MOJISCTAaCS: «He IIOCTaBH 
HM'b rpbxa, riarouromnia, ueJoBbkoJ/roOobue, boxe nHamrb, Icyce m Criace 
ZyIIaM HalIIHMb». ^ 


Fulfilling the commandments of Christ and His instructions in [your] actions and 
teachings, you did not rage against the enemy who came to kill you unjustly. But 
like Stephen the protomartyr, you prayed, saying: “Do not hold this against them 
as a sin, O lover of mankind, our God, Jesus, the Saviour of our souls.’ 


AKO Bb ucTHHy CHIM rrogjo0Huk' bora BAIUTBIIBIIATOCS, 3a yOHBAIOIHA TA 
TenJrb MoJDIIe TH, CBSTe, AKO BbTOPbIM rnepBoMyueHHkKk» Credame 
B@JIMKbIM: Cero pay c HUMb IIpOC/IaBHCsl. ^ 


You were truly an emulator of God Incarnate, O holy one, praying fervently for 
those who murdered you, like a second protomartyr Stephen the great. 
Therefore, with him you have been glorified. 


The direct comparisons to Saint Stephen are curious, since they coincide 
with a typological association that is hinted at in the chronicle passage, albeit 
only indirectly. In the final line of his last prayer, Boris asks God to make him 
worthy to imitate Christ’s passion and then concludes with the words: 


ce Ke He (9 IIpoTHBHBIX'» IpHuMato. HO (9 OpaTa cBOero. H He CTBODH IEMy 
r(c)u B CeMb rpbxa. 


44 See V. N. Toporov, ‘Poniatie sviatosti v Drevnei Rusi (Sv. Boris i Gleb)’, in M. S. Flier and 
D. S. Worth (eds.), Slavic Linguistics, Poetics, Cultural History: In Honor of Henrik Birnbaum on his 
Sixtieth Birthday, 13 December 1985 (Bloomington, 1985), pp. 451-72. 

^5 Lenhoff, The Martyred Princes Boris and Gleb, p. 64. — *° Abramovich (ed.), ZhBG, p. 137. 
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For I receive it not from my enemies, but from my own brother. And do not 
hold it against him as a sin, O Lord. 


Both this petition, and that of the hymn cited above, derive from the final 
line of Stephen’s prayer in the seventh chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, 
a verse which was read aloud in early Rus every year on the saint’s 
feast day.** In the passage, Stephen is stoned to death by a large crowd 
and with his last breath he cries out, ‘Lord, do not hold this sin against 
them!’*? 

Similarly, in another place slightly earlier in the scriptures, Stephen's 
accusers are said to have ‘looked upon him and saw that his face was like 
the face of an angel’.°° This motif appears in the chronicle entry, as well, 
at the moment when Prince Gleb is told of his brother’s death. 


H Haya MOJIHTHCA. Cb CJIe32MH PA. OyBbI MHB r(c)u. 3tyue Obl MH OyMpeTH 
Cb OpaTOME. He:KeIH KHTH Ha CB'bTb CeMpb. ange 60 ObIx'5 OpaTe MOH BUTS 
Aue TBoe aHrsi(c)KOe. oyMepi;re ObIX c TOOOTO. 


He started to pray with tears, saying, "Woe is me, O Lord. It would be better for 
me to die with my brother than to live on in this world. O my brother, had I only 
seen your angelic face, I would have died with you.’ 


Like the martyred apostle with the angelic countenance, Boris is depicted 
in the chronicle account as suffering and dying at the hands of unrigh- 
teous men, and he too spends his last mortal breath requesting that God 
not count their deed as a sin. The rationale behind such narrative parallels 
is fairly straightforward. In the liturgical tradition of the eastern church, 
Saint Stephen alone is called protomartyr, or first martyr, and this natu- 
rally explains why he was chosen as an archetype for Prince Boris, the first 
native martyr of the land of Rus. 

The office of Metropolitan John and the chronicle account also share 
a second typological template, and this one derives from the story of Cain 
and Abel. In both of the early Kievan sources, Boris and Gleb are 
compared to the righteous younger brother from the Book of Genesis, 
although once more the name of their predecessor goes unmentioned. In 
the fifth ode of the canon chanted at matins, for instance, one finds the 
following verses: 


PasrHbpaBbca OparoyOudina, ako Kaum» npexe, CBSTOITBJIK'b OKAHbHBIM: 
ABACA 3àKOHOIIDeCTyIbH M Kb 3aBHCTH YOMMCTBO IIpHIUIeTe, BJIACTHIO 
IIDeJIECTHBECs CJIaBOJIIOOH 31, H OT'EMIITeHHSI IIpaB5JIBbHaro He yObxKa.** 


48 TAS, ed. A. M. Pentkovskii (Moscow, 2001), p. 312. ° Acts 7:60. ?? Acts 6:15. 
5' Abramovich (ed.), ZhBG, p. 140. 
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Sviatopolk, the accursed one, raged with fratricidal [hate], like Cain of old. [He 
therefore] showed himself to be a transgressor of the law, deluded by power and 
vanity, and [in addition] to jealousy he has added murder, [for which] he has not 
escaped righteous vengeance. 


A similar device, alluding to Cain and omitting Abel, is employed twice 
in the text of the chronicle tale, at both places where the elder prince 
sends deceitful messages to his brothers: 


CTOIIOJK'b Xe HCIIOJIHHBBCA Oe3aKOHbHi. KaHHOBb CMBICJIb IIDHHM?. 
IIOCBIJIaKI K 6opucy rite. Kiko c To6o010 XOUIO JIIOOOBb HMbTH H K'b WTHIO 
IIDHJIAMP TH. à JIbCTA IIOJI HUMb KaKO ÓBI H IIoryOuTH.?? 


Sviatopolk was filled with lawlessness. [He] adopted the thought of Cain, sending 
[messengers] to Boris, saying, ‘I wish to have love with you and to add to [the 
inheritance from] father.' But he was lying and [plotted] how he might kill him. 


CTOIIOJIK'b Ke COKAHbHBIH IIOMBICJIH Bb COO peKb. ce oyOuxe Oopica. Kako 
Obr oyOuTH rJrbOa. i IrpHeM'b IIOMBICJTb KAHHOBS. C JIeCTbIO Moca Kb rJIbOy 
TĪA cure. I10HJIH B60p35 wib TA 30BeTb.?? 


Sviatopolk, the accursed one, thought to himself and said, ‘I have killed Boris. 
How do I kill Gleb?’ And adopting the thought of Cain, he sent deceitfully to 
Gleb, saying, ‘Come quickly, father calls for you.’ 


Here again, the motives guiding the bookmen in Kiev are not particularly 
difficult to reconstruct. Abel was the blameless and innocent victim of the 
world’s first fratricide. Thus, when Boris and Gleb were slain by their 
own brother, it naturally permitted later history writers to replant this 
fundamental paradigm in native soil. They were able to show the arche- 
typal patterns of Christian salvation playing out once more in sacred 
history, only this time in the land of Rus.** 

The correspondences between the first service and the chronicle tale 
do not end there. The sixth ode of the canon relates that Boris was pierced 
with a spear as he prayed to God, while the eighth ode recounts that 
Gleb’s body was abandoned in a field to be devoured by birds and 
beasts.?? The ninth ode, in contrast, provides information not found in 
the chronicle entry. It describes how a Varangian was burned with fire 
when he unintentionally defiled the brothers’ gravesite, as well as how the 
sick and lame were miraculously healed when they touched the martyrs’ 
coffins.*° Apart from these few details, however, the office continues to 
be characterized by conventional and highly abstract tropes, adopted 


5 PVL, 132, 17-20. * PVL, 135, 17-20.  ?* See Uspenskii, Boris i Gleb, pp. 29—50. 
55 Abramovich (ed.), ZhBG, p. 142-43. 56 Ibid., p. 143. 
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from the services for earlier Byzantine saints. This is a point that was 
underscored by Mikhail Mur'ianov in 1981, when he discovered that the 
heirmoi (upmocol) in the canon for Boris and Gleb are an exact match 
with the heirmoi in the canon for martyrs of a twelfth-century General 
Menaion, the church book containing generic services for each class of 
saint, with blank spaces for the name of the figure being celebrated.?" 

Looking at the textual evidence as a whole, therefore, it appears that 
the chronicle account and the office of Metropolitan John were indeed 
connected to one another, although the precise nature of this relationship 
is probably impossible to determine. Like Shakhmatov and Seregina, I am 
inclined to view the chronicle tale as the earlier source and the first office 
as derivative.’ In my own hypothetical scenario, the earliest liturgical 
services were written some two or three decades after the brothers were 
murdered, as part of a top-down canonization effort, emanating from the 
court of Prince Iaroslav, and supported by the ecclesiastical hierarchy in 
Kiev. The authors of this first office were clearly more interested in 
writing a normative, Byzantine-style liturgical service than they were in 
reproducing the historical details of the brothers’ demise. Accordingly, 
they showed a strong preference for reproducing the hymns composed 
for earlier saints, such as Procopius or Cyril and John, rather than writing 
new hymns from scratch. Moreover, as clerics immersed in the liturgical 
past, they instantly picked up the covert references to Abel and Stephen 
from the chronicle tale and made these typologies explicit in their own 
text, whilst also incorporating a few local details about the martyrdom, 
such as the information on the murder weapon and the location of Gleb's 
body. 

One potential objection to this reconstructed version of events is 
particularly well founded. Why should one assume that these two texts 
were composed independently in the first place? Given the similarities 
between them, is it not possible that they were written at the same time, 
by the same authors, in an attempt to promote the cult in both liturgical 
and hagiographical formats? This explanation would be tempting indeed, 
were it not for a rather remarkable series of liturgical citations, never 
before identified in the scholarship, which occur in the chronicle 
account, during the panegyric for the two brothers. The chroniclers 
praise Boris and Gleb as ‘protectors of the land of Rus’ and then summon 
the people to glorify them with the words: 


57 M. F. Mur'ianov, ‘Iz nabliudeniia nad strukturoi sluzhebnykh minei’, Problemy strukturnoi lingvis- 
tiki 1979 (1981), p. 269. 
58 Shakhmatov, RDRLS, p. 48. Seregina, Pesnopeniia russkim sviatym, pp. 90-94. 
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paNyHTaCA HÓCHAKI XXHTeJLA. Bb IUIOTH aHIJIà ÓBICTaà. eJIlHHOMBICJIeHaKd 
CJyXHTeJA. BepcTa  egHHocóÓpasHa.  CTBIMb  ejJHHOJIiIbHa.  Tb5Mb 
CTpa:xKIOIIIHM'b CM urrbJrenbe rroJraeTa.?? 


Rejoice, heavenly dwellers, angels in the flesh, servants one in mind, compa- 
nions one in image, of one soul with the saints. Thereby you grant healing to all 
that suffer. 


This excerpt begins with the call to rejoice, a standard refrain employed 
most often in the genre of hymns known as heirmoi. The text then 
continues with a string of hagiographical formulas, very much like 
those found in the hymns for unmercenary physician saints who are 
venerated together as a pair, such as John and Cyrus. Since the services 
for these two healers were used as a template for the first office for Boris 
and Gleb, one might expect to find that they were also used as a model for 
the panegyric, especially if both texts were composed by one and the 
same scribe. Turning to the early medieval church books, however, one 
discovers that no such verses exist in the office for Saints John and Cyrus. 
Rather, these verses are found in the manuscripts for a different pair of 
wonder-working martyrs and unmercenary physicians, Saints Cosmas 
and Damian, twin brothers whose feast was celebrated annually on 
I November. The verses from the chronicle are repeated nearly word 
for word in the third sticheron at ‘Lord, I have cried’, which was chanted 
during the vespers service of their feast. The emboldened text below 
highlights the sections of the hymnody that match most closely with the 
text of the chronicle: 


Beni rHoynraacTa CA Ha 3eMJH TIBIOIAK * HÓCBHAEHI Ke 3IDKÍTeJDd Bb 
IJTI ania Obicra + eHHOMBICIbHald  COyXireumg *  Bbpcra 
enaHoo6paasbHa CTLIMMb H euHo/nibHa : TÈM crpa:xromüwb BbcbMb 
umbenne aera - Becepeópbno jrapoyronra O:rojbrauue TpbBOYIOIIIHHM? * 
KDXe MOJIBBBHBIHMP IIOJbTbM'b JIOCTOÍHO IIpa3IIBHHK'bMH * JIPDb3HOBeHHEMb 
MOJIÍTa CA O Juilax Harm. ^? 


Having disdained the corruptible things on earth, [you have become] hea- 
venly dwellers, angels in the flesh, servants one in mind, companions 
one in image, of one soul with the saints. Thereby you grant healing to 
all that suffer, giving benefactions without pay to those in need. Let us therefore 
honour them worthily with celebrations, for they pray with boldness for our 
souls. 


This direct textual borrowing might be written off as inconsequential, 
as a formula common to many services, if it were not for what comes next 
in the text of the chronicle. 


39 DVL, 137, 26-138, 1... ^ MSON, ed. I. V. Iagich (St Petersburg, 1886), vol. II, pp. 268—69. 
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pauyuracA Oopuce n rib6e. OoMjpara. IAKO MOTOKa TOUuHTa (9 KJIaJLA3A. 
BOJBI KHBOHOCHBbIHG. HIr[bieHbid HCTbKar0Tb BbpHBIM JUOJeMb Ha 
umbiense.?' 


Rejoice, O Boris and Gleb, the divinely wise, for like torrents you stream out 
life-bearing waters of healing and pour out healing on the faithful. 


Here the chroniclers have again elected to borrow verses from the feast of 
Saints Cosmas and Damian, and, what is more, they copied these verses 
from the beginning of the very next hymn in the church books, the 
fourth sticheron chanted at ‘Lord, I have cried.’ 


Bcero BEceJmbiIa Bb Cee cica, BbpcTa IIpexBaJHaki, K03M0 H /JAMHKIHb 
60Moyropari, K0 IIOTOKa TOUHTA W KJIa/[A3A BOMDI ?KHBOHOCbHBIIG 
unbaeuma .. .” 


You made yourselves the abode of the Saviour, O all-praised pair Cosmas and 
Damian, for like torrents you stream out life-bearing waters of healing ... 


The lines that appear next in the chronicle account are just as fascinating, 
especially from the standpoint of liturgical history. The text of the 
panegyric continues: 


paJyHTaCA JIyKaBaro 3MHId ompaBiiia. cBbTO3apHa IGBHCTaCA. IAKO 
cBbTHJPb cO3apAAIOIIJA BCIO 3€MJIKO DyCbCKylO. BCerma TMY GTOHAIIIa. 
KIBJLAIOlIIaCA. Bbporo HeoyKJIOHbHoOIO ^? 


Rejoice, [you] that trampled down the evil serpent, appearing as light-bearing 
rays, which illuminate the entire land of Rus like beacons. You always appear as 
those driving away the darkness by [your] immutable faith. 


At this point, one might reasonably expect to find similar lines in the fifth 
and final sticheron chanted during the ‘Lord, I have cried’ segment of the 
Feast of Saints Cosmas and Damian. At first glance, however, this intui- 
tion proves to be false. The surviving twelfth- and thirteenth-century 
manuscripts contain an entirely different hymn, one that lacks any resem- 
blance to the text of the panegyric. 

Yet, remarkably, if we open the modern printed edition of the 
Slavonic Menaion and turn to the services celebrated on 1 November, 
we find the following sticheron, which matches the text of the panegyric: 


Bce orpHHyBHIe CTpacrTHOe MyHHTOJIbCTBO H BCAKO  Jpa3MBIIIUJICHHe 
JIYKaBaro 3MH581 IIOHDaBiIe O Xpucte, CBAUTHH 6e3Me3JIHHIIBI, Kocmo u 
Hammare, CBeT00ŐÕpa3HH ABHCTeCH, AKO CBeTHJIAa, 03apsIiOHIe BCIO 
II0/ICOJIHCEHHyIO 60ro34aMeHbMH BCeI/Ia|, TbMy OTTOHSIOHIe H HOJIYTH 


^' PVL, 138, 1-4. MSON, vol. Il, p. 269. — 9? PVL, 138, 1-4. 
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OmarojiaTHMIO H BCeM CIIACHTeJIMe ABIAIOIIeCd, Bepolo HeyKJIOHHOIO 
TBODSIIIIHM CBATYIO IIaMSITb Bally, rrpeMygpuu.^* 


Having spurned the tyranny of passions and, in Christ, you trampled down 
every plot of the evil serpent, O holy unmercenary ones, Cosmas and 
Damian. You were shown to be as radiant as beacons, ever illumining 
the whole world with divine signs, driving away darkness and infirmities 
by grace, and showing yourselves to be the saviours of all who with steadfast 
faith celebrate your glorious memory, O all-wise ones. 


The position of this hymn in the modern hymnography is also note- 
worthy. It appears in church books today as the third sticheron chanted in 
between verses of ‘Lord, I have cried’ during the evening rites. The 
present-day hymn is sung, moreover, right after the singing of moder- 
nized versions of the two stichera cited above, from the late twelfth- 
century manuscripts. Thus, it seems that the text of the panegyric in the 
chronicle comprises three consecutive citations, drawn from three festal 
stichera of a now-lost manuscript tradition, which were performed one 
after another at the vespers service for Saints Cosmas and Damian. 
What we have here, then, is another instance of where historical 
philology can offer fresh insights into the history of liturgy, and vice 
versa, of where liturgical history can provide novel solutions to the 
problems of philology. From the perspective of the textual scholar, the 
fact that the first office and the first extant tale borrow almost word for 
word from different hymns, chanted on feast days for different saints, 
indicates that they were probably the works of different authors. For the 
historian of liturgy, on the other hand, the discovery of these three 
consecutive stichera in the text of the panegyric holds a different kind 
of significance. The only surviving manuscripts of the Menaion from the 
eleventh to thirteenth centuries are from Novgorod, a city in the north of 
Rus that was never invaded by the Mongols. The Rus Primary Chronicle, 
in contrast, was created and copied in Kiev, which was devastated by Batu 
Khan and his army in the year 1240. Liturgists speculate that this series of 
events is the reason that there are no extant redactions of the Menaion 
that preserve the earliest Kievan practices. The liturgical origins of the 
chronicle's panegyric are potentially of interest to scholars of the 
Byzantine rite, therefore, because they offer a fleeting glimpse into 
some of the ways that the extant church books from Novgorod might 
have differed from the non-extant church books of southern Rus. For 
how else can one explain the extraordinary correspondence between the 
modern printed church service for Cosmas and Damian and the order of 


^* Mineia. Noiabr’ (Moscow, 2002), p. 4. 
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the liturgical citations in the chronicle text? It appears that the present-day 
services have somehow managed to preserve a slightly different redaction 
of the hymnography, one that reflects how these saints were commemo- 
rated in the cathedrals and monasteries of eleventh- and twelfth-century 
Kiev. Thus, in the final analysis, a liturgical parsing of the pokhvala for 
Princes Boris and Gleb turns out to be an instance of how interdisciplin- 
ary approaches can enrich the scholarship in multiple academic fields. In 
this case, and surely in many others still left to be discovered, the study of 
liturgy proves helpful to those scholars wishing to date historical texts and 
attribute authorship, while the excavation of historiographical artefacts 
proves to benefit liturgists looking for evidence of long-lost liturgical 
traditions, such as those of pre-Mongol Kiev. 

It should be said at once, however, that three verses from a single 
panegyric are hardly the full extent of liturgy’s impact on the chronicle 
story. On the contrary, the tale of Boris and Gleb is perhaps the most 
intricate articulation of Byzantine liturgy in all of the Rus Primary 
Chronicle. The authors of the passage transformed political fratricide into 
an act of martyrdom, and they did so by making the events of a dynastic 
succession dispute conform to the sacred mythology of the Byzantine rite. 
There are three levels of liturgical subtext in the tale, in addition to those 
already uncovered, and I shall analyse them below in order from the least 
to the most complex. 


THE PASSION OF PRINCE BORIS 


At the most basic narrative level, the betrayal and murder of Prince Boris 
was loosely modelled on the passion of Jesus Christ, as recounted in the 
Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. For the chroniclers of early 
Rus, however, the events of the passion represented far more than 
a certain set of biblical narratives. They were associated first and foremost 
with ‘Holy and Great Week’, a seven-day liturgical commemoration, the 
holiest week of the Christian year, during which the clergy and faithful 
ritually reenacted the decisive events of Christ’s final hours on earth. The 
entrance into Jerusalem was celebrated on Palm Sunday, for instance, and 
the Last Supper on Maundy Thursday. The arrest, trial, and Crucifixion 
were commemorated on Good Friday, and the next morning, during the 
services for Holy Saturday, the faithful remembered Christ’s descent into 
hell, as his body lay lifeless in the tomb. Holy Week ultimately culmi- 
nated, of course, with the triumphal services of Pascha, or Easter, the feast 
of feasts, celebrating Christ’s resurrection from the dead. 


^5 TAS, pp. 245-60. 
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The passion of Christ may have been experienced by the residents of 
early Rus primarily through the liturgical services, but that did not mean 
that Holy Scripture played no part in it. Gospel accounts of the passion 
were read throughout the week, usually in composite, and apropos of the 
events of the day. The lectionary reading at divine liturgy on Holy 
Thursday, for example, combined five excerpts and recounted the insti- 
tution of the Eucharist, the betrayal of Judas, and Christ’s agonized prayer 
in the garden of Gethsemane. This service was followed by the matins 
service for Holy Friday, a unique rite centred on the solemn reading of 
the ‘Twelve Gospels of the Passion of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ’.°° At each of these services, the hymnography complemented 
and elaborated on the selected readings from the New Testament. There 
was no distinction, no divide, between the biblical and liturgical ele- 
ments. It was the whole service, Gospels and hymns together, that 
constituted the complete commemoration of the passion. 

Year after year, the authors of the chronicle tale celebrated the services 
of Holy Week, and their immersion in these rituals can be felt in their 
writings about the martyred princes. Indeed, a case can be made that what 
happened to Jesus Christ on Holy Thursday and Holy Friday was also 
what happened to Boris in the text of the chronicle. Let us consider the 
following parallels between the events of the liturgical past and those of 
the annals for 1015: 


I. Christ was depicted to as the beloved son of the heavenly father, and 
Boris was said to be ‘beloved of his father more than all’.°” 

II. Christ rejected violence and worldly power and refused to use his 
Father’s legions of angels to defend himself, after which he was 
abandoned by his disciples.°* Boris rejected the Kievan throne and 
refused to use his father’s soldiers to march against Sviatopolk, after 
which he was abandoned by the army. 

III. Judas secretly plotted with the chief priests to betray Christ. 
Sviatopolk went by night to Vyshgorod and secretly plotted with 
the boyars there to betray Boris. 

IV. Christ was betrayed with a kiss by the lawless Judas. Boris was 
murdered by Sviatopolk, a man ‘filled with lawlessness’, after receiv- 
ing tidings of peace. 
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On the reading of the Gospels during Great Lent and Holy Week, and for a list of all of the 
pericopes for each day, see A. A. Alekseev, Bibliia v bogosluzhenii: Vizantiisko-slavianskii lektsionarii 
(St Petersburg, 2008), pp. 75-91, 205. 

67 Luke 3:22. Matthew 17:5. PVL, 132, 9. Matthew 26:51—56. ° Luke 22:3. 

7° Matthew 26:47—50. Mark 14:43-45. PVL, 132, 20. 
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V. Christ knew of his impending death, did not resist it, and was found 
by his enemies praying in the garden of Gethsemane.”' Boris knew of 
his impending death, did not resist it, and was found by his enemies 
praying the canon at matins. 

VI. Christ was scourged and suffered on the Cross. Roman soldiers 
oversaw the execution, and upon finding him dead, one of them 
pierced his side with a spear. Boris likewise endured prolonged 
suffering. His murderers ‘fell upon him like wild beasts and pierced 
him with spears’. The initial attack failed to kill him, however, and so 
Sviatopolk sent two Varangian soldiers to finish the job. One of the 
soldiers drew his sword and pierced Boris through the heart.”* 

The representation of martyrdom as an imitatio Christi was an ancient 
hagiographical device. In some texts, such as the second-century 
Martyrdom of Polycarp, the martyr was explicitly identified as an imitator 
of the saviour. In others, however, the presentation was subtler. “The 
martyrs imitate Christ in their words and gestures’, writes Candida Moss, 
‘mouthing scripture and retreading the path blazed by Christ. But the 
imitation is never explicitly identified in the account. Christ is 
invisible.’ 

The key event of the imitatio was suffering. The martyrs suffered as 
Christ suffered on the Cross. This motif appeared regularly in the church 
services for martyrs, as in the following sticheron chanted at the Feast of 
Saint Demetrios: 


[Crpacrbro] crpa(c)u oyrono6A CA XXHBOHOCbHbuH XBb - (9 Hero J/bTeJIb 
JIOJIeCbM'b IIDHEITb * cTDre JIbMHTDpHe * H ciicaelii IIpHTbKAIJOIHAKI TH * 
MHOrb Ot; mH npbrphmreuuu Tbxb H30aBJLAIg * HMbIH ÓOOyrOJIbHO 
IIbpb3HOBeHne * CJIaBbHe * Kb 600y* eMoyxke rrpecrourm HbIH5.7^ 


By your passion, you imitated the life-bearing passion of Christ, and from him 
you obtained [the gift of] miracles, O passion-bearer Demetrios. You deliver 
from many misfortunes and transgressions those who make recourse to you. You 
[therefore] have god-pleasing boldness towards God, O glorious one, before 
whom you now stand. 


The hymn repeats the term, ‘passion-bearer’ (strastoterpets), an important 
concept in the eastern Christian ideology of martyrdom, and one that 
played a significant role in the chronicle tale. All martyrs in the eastern 
church were called ‘passion-bearers’, and the thinking behind the 


7! Matthew 26:36—46; Luke 22:39-46. 7 John 19:31-35. PVL, 134, 3. 
75 C. R. Moss, The Other Christs: Imitating Jesus in Ancient Christian Ideologies of Martyrdom (Oxford, 


2010), p. 4. 
74 MSON, vol. II, p. 181. 
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designation was unmistakably Pauline. By suffering in the name of Christ, 
martyrs came to bear his passion in their own bodies. They not only 
suffered like Christ but also mystically co-suffered with Christ. Their 
passion reenacted and shared in his original passion.”° 

What the chroniclers appear to have done in the passage for 1015 was 
to appropriate this ideology of passion-bearing and separate it from the 
other traditional topoi of the martyr's vita. They shifted the emphasis 
away from pagan persecution and the confession of faith, the standard 
idiom of conventional hagiography, and onto the imitatio Christi. 
Martyrdom was refigured as dying like Christ, not necessarily dying for 
Christ. Boris could therefore be venerated as a martyr, since he suffered 
and died as Christ suffered and died: voluntarily, meekly, ‘like a lamb led 
to the slaughter'."? This concern to present Boris as a passion-bearer was 
probably also the reason that he famously ‘died twice’ in the passage.” If 
the prince were to perish immediately, without the kind of prolonged 
suffering experienced by Christ on the cross, then there would be no 
passion, only murder. But by drawing his death out across two separate 
attacks, the chroniclers provided Boris with a cross, that is, with an 
extended period of suffering that could have been understood to symbo- 
lize the Crucifixion. In so doing, they bolstered the prince's claims to 
sainthood, although he was technically still a victim of political fratricide. 
The chroniclers depicted a man who had voluntarily shared in the agony 
of Golgotha, and there could therefore be little doubt concerning his 
qualifications as a *passion-bearing' saint. 


BORIS THE PRIEST AND GLEB THE LAMB 


The next liturgical subtext that I shall discuss involves the Eucharist, the 
sacrament celebrated at the divine liturgy, in which bread and wine were 
consecrated as the body and blood of Jesus Christ. Two main versions of 
the Eucharistic liturgy were celebrated in the medieval eastern church, 
the Liturgy of Saint Basil the Great and the Liturgy of Saint John 
Chrysostom.” These services survive in fairly large numbers of 
Euchologia (Cayoreónuxu), and the earliest known Greek-language 
text, Vat. Barberini gr. 336, dates to the late eighth century. Both liturgies 
were based on the same ancient Eucharistic rites of Constantinople, and 
they therefore shared an unchanging core of prayers, hymns, and litanies, 


75 See Colossians 1:24, Galatians 6:17 and 2:20. — 7^ Isaiah 53:7. 


77 I, P. Eremin, Literatura drevnei Rusi (Moscow, 1966), pp. 25-26. 

7* Fora history ofthe scholarship on these liturgies, in both Russia and the West, see T. I. Afanas'eva, 
Liturgii Ioanna. Zlatousta i Vasiliia Velikogo v slavianskoi traditsii (po sluzhebnikam XI-XV vv.) 
(Moscow, 2015), pp. 13-22. 
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many of which continue to be chanted in eastern rite churches today. 
Unlike printed church books of the modern era, however, early medieval 
manuscripts containing the two liturgies exhibit a considerable degree of 
diversity. They preserve a variety of divergent practices, since regional 
prayers and formulas often accumulated around the core 
Constantinopolitan structure, especially in areas far away from the centres 
of ecclesiastical power.” 

In the Slavonic-speaking world, the earliest extant manuscripts of the 
Sluzehbnik are fairly late. Only fragments of this church book survive 
from the eleventh and twelfth centuries, though the situation begins to 
improve towards the end of that time frame. Mikhail Zheltov, for 
instance, draws in his research on a list of thirty-three Sluzhebniki, dating 
from the late twelfth to the fourteenth century, while Tat’iana Afanas’eva 
provides a more expansive list of eighty-four manuscripts from roughly 
the same period.*° These manuscripts contain a great number of discre- 
pancies, most of them fairly minor in nature, which reflect the fact that 
they were copied or translated from still earlier redactions, which possibly 
originated in locales as far-ranging as Constantinople, Thessalonica, 
Southern Italy, western and eastern Bulgaria, or even Mount Athos. 
The question of sources and redactions remains highly disputed, there- 
fore, in large part because no two extant manuscripts ofthe Sluzhebnik are 
exactly alike, just as no two copies of the Typicon or Menaion are 
identical." Translations, abbreviations, and instructions differ. The 
order, number, and content of prayers and hymns is not always the 
same. In some cases, certain portions of the service are missing entirely. 
As a result of these idiosyncrasies, it is impossible to describe a single, 
standardized set of practices which were used to celebrate the divine 
liturgy in early Rus. The vast majority of the service was undoubtedly 
conducted very similarly, whether one was praying in Novgorod in the 
late eleventh century or Kiev in the early thirteenth. But there are 
nevertheless segments of the early medieval divine liturgy that remain 
difficult to date and reconstruct, because they were very probably still in 


7? M. Zheltov, ‘Chin Bozhestvennoi liturgii v drevneishikh (XI-XIV vv.) slavianskikh 
Sluzhebnikakh', BT, 41 (2007), p. 273. On the regional development of the Eucholgion, see 
S. Parenti and E. A. Velkovska, ‘A Thirteenth Century Manuscript of the Constantinopolitan 
Euchology: Grottaferrata, Alias of Cardinal Bessarion', Bollettino della badia greca di Grottaferrata 3, 4 
(2007), pp. 175-96; S. Parenti, "The Cathedral Rite of Constantinople: Evolution of a Local 
Tradition’, OCP, 77 (Rome, 2011), pp. 449-69. 

*o Zheltov, ‘Chin Bozhestvennoi liturgii v drevneishikh (XI-XIV vv.) slavianskikh Sluzhebnikakh’, 
pp. 281-83. Afanas'eva, Liturgii Ioanna Zlatousta i Vasiliia Velikogo, p. 24. 

9! T. I. Afanas'eva, ‘Iuzhnoslavianskie perevody liturgii Ioanna Zlatousta v sluzhebnikakh XI-XV 
vv. iz rossiiskikh bibliotek’, in L. Taseva, P. Marti, M. Iovcheva, and T. Pentkovskaia (eds.), 
Mnogokratnite prevodi v Iuzhno-slavianskoto srednovekovie (Sofia, 2006), pp. 253-55. 
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the process of formation. This is particularly true of the prayers and 
gestures that occurred at the very beginning and very end of the service, 
as well as for a few prayers pronounced prior to communion." 

I mention this rather specialized aspect of liturgy because it was very 
possibly these disputed prayers and procedures which helped to inspire 
one of the most dramatic scenes in the Rus Primary Chronicle: the violent 
murder of Prince Boris on the banks of the River Al’ta. My hypothesis is 
that the chroniclers depicted Boris preparing for death in much the same 
way that a priest prepared for the Eucharistic sacrifice, just before the start 
of the divine liturgy, when he entered the altar and performed the rite of 
Prothesis, or Proskomedia.** This suggestion is admittedly speculative, for 
very little is written down in the liturgical books concerning these 
preparatory activities before the thirteenth century. The earliest extant 
Greek-language liturgical text with the Prothesis, Messina gr. 160, is from 
the eleventh century. Its Slavonic-language counterpart, Sin. 604, dates to 
the late twelfth or early thirteenth century and contains only a very brief 
description of the preparatory procedures. A second and far more exten- 
sive description of the Proskomedia, more closely resembling the rite 
performed today, is found in a Sluzhebnik of the fourteenth century, 
RNB Sof. 524, and by the next century this extended form is already 
widespread." The scarcity of pre-Mongol liturgical witnesses has led 
some scholars, such as Afanas’eva, to conclude that the longer, more 
elaborate rites for preparing the Eucharist were not known in Rus until 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. '? Sergei Muretov, on the other 
hand, dates their appearance to the twelfth century, and he also provides 
a full reconstruction of the service, culled from a variety of extant 
manuscripts. Zheltov is more reluctant to give an exact chronology 
for the rite of Prothesis, although he does point to several places in 


*^ Afanas'eva, Liturgii Ioanna Zlatousta i Vasiliia Velikogo, p. 36. 

83 On the historical development of this rite, see S. D. Muretov, Istoricheskii obzor chinoposledovaniia 
proskomidii do — 'ustava liturgii? | Konstantinopol'skogo — Patriarkha — Filofeiia (Moscow, 1895); 
G. Descoeudres, Die Pastophorien im syro-byzantinischen Osten. Eine Untersuchung zu architektur- 
und liturgiegeschichtlichen Problemen (Wiesbaden, 1983); T. Pott, Byzantine Liturgical Reform: A Study 
of Liturgical Change in the Byzantine Tradition (Crestwood, 2010), pp. 197-228; M. M. Bernatskii 
and M. Zheltov, ‘Voprosootvety mitropolita Ilii Kritskogo: Svidetel'stvo ob osobennostiakh 
soversheniia Bozhestvennoi liturgii v nach. XII’, Vestnik PSTGU, 1, 14 (2005), pp. 23-53; 
N. Glibeti¢, ‘An Early Balkan Testimony of the Byzantine Prothesis Rite: The Nomocanon of 
St Sava of Serbia (T 1236)’, in D. Atanassova and T. Chronz (eds.), Synaxis Katholike: Beiträge zu 
Gottesdienst und Geschichte der fünf altkirchlichen Patriarchate für Heinzgerd Brakmann zum 70 (Vienna, 
2014), pp. 239-48; N. Glibetic, “The History of the Divine Liturgy among the South Slavs: The 
Oldest Cyrillic Sources (13th-14th c.)’ Doctoral thesis ( Pontificio Istituto Orientale, Rome, 
2013), pp. 88—137. 

Afanas'eva, Liturgii Ioanna Zlatousta i Vasiliia Velikogo, pp. 27, 124-27. — '5 Ibid., pp. 106-109. 
S. D. Muretov, Posledovanie proskomidii, Velikogo vkhoda i prichashcheniia v slaviano-russkikh sluzheb- 
nikakh XII-XIV vv. (Moscow, 1897). 
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fourteenth-century Rus manuscripts where the instructions appear to 
reflect practices that had already gone out of fashion in Constantinople 
before the early twelfth century." 

A rather different viewpoint has been put forward recently by the 
liturgist Nina Glibetic. She attributes the development of the prepara- 
tion ceremony to a much earlier period, even though the contempora- 
neous manuscripts of the Euchologion contain no trace of them. “The 
Prothesis rite was a relatively late development in Byzantine liturgical 
history,’ writes Glibeti¢, ‘and its emerging rubrics were not ubiquitous 
nor immediately incorporated into euchologies. Instead, it was other 
document types, such as mystagogical texts, diataxeis or patriarchal 
letters, that first recorded the then still-emerging preparatory rite.’** 
By way of evidence, Glibeti¢ points to the early thirteenth-century 
Nomocanon of Saint Sava of Serbia, the oldest surviving South Slavic 
source for the rites of preparation, which she believes preserved 
a rather archaic Prothesis ordo. She shows that the opening of the 
Nomocanon comprises an extensive direct citation from the Historia 
ecclesiastica, a mystagogical commentary traditionally attributed to the 
eighth-century Patriarch of Constantinople, Germanos I. This Greek 
text had suffered numerous interpolations, and appeared in numerous 
redactions, by the time it was translated into Latin by the papal librarian 
Anastasius, during his sojourn in the Imperial City in 869—70."? Among 
the passages translated by the librarian, there was one which included an 
elaborate description of the Prothesis rite. It was based on Germanos’ 
commentary but also updated to reflect the practices of ninth-century 
Constantinople. According to Glibetié, the Nomocanon of Saint Sava 
preserved this second, later description of the rituals, although there 
were a few noteworthy differences between the two texts, most of 
which concerned the precise details of how the holy bread was to be 
cleansed and partitioned.?? What Glibetic seems to be suggesting, there- 
fore, is that the Proskomedia service might have developed much sooner 
in the history of the Byzantine rite than some liturgists have previously 
suspected. It was possibly known in detail to Patriarch Germanos, who 
died in the year 730, and it was apparently familiar to Anastasius’ sources 
in ninth-century Constantinople. The rite was not yet represented in 
the text ofthe Euchologion, where one would later come to find it, but 


87 Zheltov, ‘Chin Bozhestvennoi liturgii v drevneishikh (XI-XIV vv.) slavianskikh Sluzhebnikakh’, 
pp. 329-30. 

** Glibetic, ‘An Early Balkan Testimony of the Byzantine Prothesis Rite’, p. 242. 

*? On the translations of Anastasius, see B. Neil, Seventh-Century Popes and Martyrs: The Political 
Hagiography of Anastasius Bibliothecarius (Turnhout, 2006). 

°° Glibetié, ‘An Early Balkan Testimony of the Byzantine Prothesis Rite’, pp. 239-44. 
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clerics evidently still knew of the service from other kinds of written 
sources. 

If this were the situation in Byzantium, moreover, it might also have 
been the situation in the land of Rus. It is possible that entrance prayers 
and the rite of Prothesis were familiar to the clerics of eleventh-century 
Kiev, before they came to be consistently recorded in liturgical books. It 
is also possible that the clergy performed these gestures from an alternative 
written source, which has not managed to survive. Nothing equivalent to 
the Nomocanon of Saint Sava has survived in the archival collections of 
early Rus from before the late thirteenth century. But there is another 
kind of evidence for the existence of these rites apart from church books 
or ecclesiastical manuals. In fact, there is a manuscript, containing ele- 
ments of no-longer extant entrance prayers and preparatory gestures, 
which can be dated to a period before the late twelfth century. 

The tale of Boris and Gleb is precisely this text. It probably dates, at the 
very latest, to the second decade of the twelfth century, and many scholars 
are comfortable placing its composition some fifty to seventy-five years 
earlier. There is not a single study of Slavonic liturgy, so far as I know, 
which attempts to offer such an early date for the Prothesis rite, or certain 
other of the entrance prayers. Nevertheless, the chronicle account pro- 
vides evidence that these prayers did indeed exist, in some form, in late 
eleventh-century Kiev. To be clear, I am not claiming that the fuller, 
more complex rites of the fourteenth and fifteenth century were neces- 
sarily performed in the city, in exactly the manner in which they were 
recorded in later liturgical manuscripts. Rather, I wish only to suggest that 
some of the prayers and rites performed before the start of the divine 
liturgy, which some liturgical scholars attribute to a much later period, 
were very possibly being performed by clerics in the land of Rus, long 
before the Mongol Invasions. Such a claim is legitimate, moreover, 
because I am convinced that the Eucharistic subtext interwoven into 
the tale of Boris and Gleb was the work of Kievan clerics who were 
familiar with these preparatory rituals and with the daily liturgical ordo, 
more generally. Indeed, I should like to suggest that from the time 
Sviatopolk’s assassins arrived in Al’ta, to the moment Gleb is ambushed 
and killed, the order of the liturgical materials in the chronicle text 
approximately mirrors the order in which these materials were prayed 
at matins and divine liturgy. 

Thus, when Boris arose on the last morning of his life, he began to pray 
in the words of the Six Psalms (ecmoncasmue), the very first prayers of 
the matins service. He opened with Psalm 3:1, the first verse of the first of 
the Six Psalms. The next phrases he chanted were from the second of the 
Six Psalms, Psalm 38:2 and 38:18—19, and the verses following those were 
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from the sixth and final psalm, Psalm 142:1-3. The chronicle then states 
that Boris, ‘having finished the six psalms ... saw that men were sent to 
kill him, and he began to chant the psalter'.?' In Byzantine monastic 
liturgical practice, the Psalter was divided into twenty sections called 
kathisma, and at least one of these sections was read daily during the 
matins service.”” The verses Boris proceeded to chant in the text were 
Psalm 22:13 and 22:17, and these were hardly chosen at random. 
According to ancient Christian tradition, Psalm 22 was the 
Christological psalm par excellence, depicting the Messiah's future suffering 
and even foretelling specific details of the Crucifixion. Here again, the 
chroniclers were foregrounding the imitatio: for as Boris prepared to 
endure his ‘passion’, he recited psalmodic prophecies of Christ's own 
passion. 

Following the kathisma readings, Boris continued to follow the ordo for 
the matins service by moving onto the canon, the nine-ode hymn based on 
biblical canticles, which was chanted during the morning service: 


IIOCeMb Xe Hava KaHyH'b ITbTH. Tàde KOHWaB 3aO0yTpeHIO. IIOMOJIiCA TIA 
3pA Ha HKOHy Ha cOpa3b BJI(JI)HHB PIA cule. r(c)u ic(c) xc(c) wxe CHMb 
coOpasoMb  KIBHCA Ha 3€MIIM. CIICHBKI pamm Haero. H3BOJIMB'b 
CBOeIO BOJIeIO IIDHTBO3UMTHM Ha Kp(c)Tb pyub cBoH. M npHHM? cTp(C)Tb 
rpbx? pal Hallux. TAKO H Mene crio7roOu NpPHIATH cTp(c)Tb. ce Ke He Q 
IIPOTHBHBIXb IIpHHMaIO. HO (5 Opara cBoero. H He cTBODH I€My r(c)Hu B 
ceMb rpbxa. H IOMOJHBIIIOCA eMy. B3Jexe Ha corpb cBoeM. H ce 
Harajjornia aKbI 3Bbpbe JIHBHH COKOJIO WaTpa. A HacyHylila H KONDH.”? 


After that he started to sing the canon. Then, having finished matins, [Boris] 
gazed on icon, on an image of the Lord, saying this: ‘O Lord Jesus Christ, as you 
appeared in this image on earth for the sake of our salvation, and of your own will 
stretched out your hands upon the cross, and accepted the passion on account of 
our sins, so help me to accept my passion. For I receive it not from my enemies, 
but from my own brother. And do not hold it against him as a sin, O Lord.’ After 
offering this prayer, he lay down on his bed. And then they fell on him like wild 
beasts within the tent and pierced him with spears. 


°* PVL, 133, 14-16. 

°° On the psalter in early Rus, see V. Sreznevskii, Drevnii slavianskii perevod Psaltiri (St Petersburg, 
1877); M. Altbauer and H. G. Lunt, An Early Slavonic Psalter from Rus’ (Cambridge, MA, 1978); 
G. I. Vzdornov, Issledovanie o Kievskoi Psalteri (Moscow, 1978); C. M. MacRobert, ‘The Textual 
Tradition of the Church Slavonic Psalter up to the Fifteenth Century’, in J. Krašovec (ed.), 
Interpretation of the Bible (Liubliana-Sheffield, 1998), pp. 921-42; A. A. Alekseev, Tekstologiia 
Slavianskoi Biblii (St Petersburg, 1999), pp. 22-23; E. I. Lozovaia and B. L. Fonkich, 
‘O proiskhozhdenii Khuldovskoi Psaltiri’, Drevnerusskoe uskusstvo: Iskusstvo rukopisnoi knigi — 
Vizantiia. Drevniaia Rus’ (St Petersburg, 2004), pp. 222-41; O. I. Zhivaeva, *Rukopisnye psaltiri 
v bogosluzhebnoi traditsii drevnei rusi’, Vestnik OGU, 11 (2012), pp. 14-20. 

55 PVL, 133, 3-134, 3- 
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This narrative is pious, plausible, and straightforward. Boris prays, using 
the words of the morning worship service, then says a final prayer of his 
own, before suffering a brutal attack. Yet for those familiar with the rite of 
Prothesis, the first part of the divine liturgy performed privately prior to 
the public service, these events suggest a different reading. They indicate 
that Boris’ performance of the liturgical rites did not stop when he 
concluded with matins. In fact, his next prayer was a version of the prayer 
said by the officiating priest, as he prepared to enter the altar before 
serving Proskomedia. The liturgical ordo moved from matins to the 
entrance prayers for divine liturgy, and the actions of Prince Boris 
mirrored this progression. 

The problem with such an interpretation is that these entrance 
prayers, according to some scholars, may not have existed in early Rus 
at the time when the chronicle tale was composed. Zheltov has 
observed that twenty-two out of the thirty-three surviving versions of 
the earliest native Sluzhebniki contain a prayer pronounced before the 
start of the service, but this prayer is nothing like the prayer said in the 
chronicle by Boris. It is also unaccompanied in the texts by any addi- 
tional prayers, troparia, or psalms, which possibly indicates that a more 
elaborate preparatory ritual was not yet celebrated in Rus.?* My 
hypothesis might therefore appear to be false: nothing more than an 
anachronistic projection of a later service onto an earlier liturgical era 
that had no such practices. Such a conclusion would surely be unavoid- 
able, in fact, were it not for the texts of two Sluzhebniki, written in 
different alphabets, and separated in time by nearly half a millennium. 
The first of these is preserved in the oldest surviving Slavonic-language 
Euchologion, the so-called Sinaiskii Sluzhebnik, an eleventh-century 
Bulgarian text, composed in Glagolitic, which was discovered in the 
library of Saint Catherine’s Monastery on Mount Sinai in 1850.” 
The second text is from the earliest printed edition of the Sluzhebnik, 
published in Moscow by a certain Andronik Timofeev Nevezha on 
25 April 1602.7? 

In this latter volume, in the segment devoted to the Liturgy of Saint 
John Chrysostom, there appeared an elaborate set of instructions for 


94 Zheltov, ‘Chin Bozhestvennoi liturgii v drevneishikh (XI-XIV vv.) slavianskikh Sluzhebnikakh’, 
PP. 304, 328-29. 

Ibid., p. 340. See also J. Fréek (ed.), Euchologium Sinaiticum: Texte slave avec sources greques et 
traduction francaise (Paris, 1933); L. Politis, “Nouveaux manuscrits grecs découverts au Mont 
Sinai: Rapport préliminaire Scriptorium’, Revue internationale des études relatives aux 
manuscrits médiévaux, 34 (1980), pp. 5-17; I. C. Tarnanidis, The Slavonic Manuscripts Discovered in 
1975 at St Catherine’s Monastery on Mount Sinai (Thessalonica, 1988). 

Sluzhebnik. Moskva: Andronik Timofeev Nevezha, 25 Aprelia 1602, www.dlib.rsl.ru/viewer/ 
010021 58894#?page=1 (accessed August 2018). 
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priests and deacons ‘wishing to perform the divine mysteries’.?”? These 
clerics were instructed to stand in front of the royal doors, intone the 
opening blessing, and read a set of introductory prayers, which included 
the Trisagion, the Lord’s Prayer, and several prayers to the Mother of 
God. Next, the celebrants were commanded to approach the icon of 
Christ on the iconostasis, kiss it, and say the following prayer, attributed 
to Patriarch Germanos I of Constantinople: 


Tit icé xë, mke cu wb 06pa30Mb IGBJIBCA Ha 3eMJIH, cíiceniA pagn Hanrero, i 
H3BOJIHB'b. CBOECIO BO/IEIO ripurBo3ruru psub CBOM H Ho3b H JIaBbrii HaMb 
Kp(c)Tb CBOH Ha rporHaHie BCAKAaro Bpara H COIIOCTATA, IIOMHJIBH HbI Hà TA 
oyroBaronra. 9? 


O Lord Jesus Christ, as you appeared in this image on earth for the sake 
of our salvation, and were pleased of your own will to stretch out your 
hands, and your feet, and gave us your cross for the expulsion of every enemy 
and adversary, have mercy on those that hope in you. 


The parallels between this ritual gesture and those of Prince Boris in the 
chronicle text are striking. Like the officiating priest before the divine 
liturgy, Boris venerates an icon of Christ, refers to that icon in his prayer, 
and speaks to the image as if to the saviour himself. More remarkably, 
though, the prince began his prayer in the chronicle by repeating virtually 
verbatim the eighteen words emboldened in the prayer above: 


r(c)H ic(c) xc(c) Wake cuMb WOpa30Mb IGBHCA Ha 3eMJIH. CHCHbIG pau 
HaHIero. H3B0JIHBP CBOEIO BOJIeI0 HDHTBO3/IMTH Ha Kp(c)Tb pyurb cgon ...?? 


O Lord Jesus Christ, as you appeared in this image on earth for the sake 
of our salvation, and were pleased of your own will to stretch out your 
hands upon the cross ... 


How might one explain the nearly identical correspondence between 
these lines and the words of Germanos’ prayer in the printed Sluzhebnik? 
Is it evidence that this entrance prayer, or at least some version of it, was 
known and used in pre-Mongol Rus, even though nothing survives in 
the extant Euchologia? Or is it simply a coincidence, a case where the 
chronicle text and the church books happened to share a common 
liturgical incipit? A solution to these questions can be found, I believe, 
in the opening fragments of the more ancient Sinaiskii Sluzhebnik. There, 
in the very first folio, just before the start of the text of the divine liturgy, 
one finds the ‘prayer for the kissing of the cross’ ('MojururBa nenyronge 
Kpect’). According to Mikhail Zheltov, this prayer ‘corresponded to the 
well-known custom of kissing the cross upon entering a church in ancient 


97 Ibid., p.60. °° Ibid., pp. 64-65. — ?? PVL, 133, 23-25. 
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Rus, a practice that is preserved even to the present day in archiepiscopal 
liturgical services’."°° The prayer that accompanied this entrance rite, 
Zheltov maintains, was none other than that of Patriarch Germanos: ‘TH 
ice xe, xe CHMb 00pa30M'5 KIBJIBCA Ha 3eMJIH ... ’/ ‘O Lord Jesus 
Christ, as you appeared in this image on earth ...'^' The same prayer 
therefore appears to have been said at roughly the same place in the 
liturgical ordo, in three different texts, produced in three different eastern 
Christian cities, over a span of some 600 years. This information is 
obviously not enough, on its own, to rewrite the history of the prosko- 
media service in early Rus. But at the very least, it might encourage us to 
take seriously the notion that Boris' prayer was based on the text of an 
ancient entrance prayer, which was read before the start of the service, 
although not necessarily from the Sluzhebnik. 

The second half of Prince Boris’ prayer also appears to reflect the 
contents of a now-lost early medieval entrance prayer. Shortly before 
the verses attributed to Germanos, the Sluzhebnik of 1602 contains the 
following words: 


IIpeu(c)roM8 TH coOpa38 nokuaHAeMcA, biruü, mpocame mpornreHiA 
nperphireniew'b HalIIHM'5, Xe Oxxe, BOEI 60 OJIaTOH3BOJIHJTb CCH IIJIOTHIO 
B3bITH Ha Kp(c)Tb, a nusOaBHmrM, KDxe cosa G paOOTbI BpackiA, TMb 
6īrogapane BorieM TH, pajlocTH HCIHOJHHBBIH BCA, cice Halll, 
npuniejyibi en(c)ru MAPD. `? 


We venerate your immaculate icon, O Good One, asking the forgiveness of our 
transgressions, O Christ God. For of your own will you were well-pleased to 
ascend the cross and deliver those whom you created from the work of the 
enemy. Wherefore, we cry to you gratefully, ‘You filled all things with joy, 
O our Saviour, [when] you came to save the world.’ 


Similarities between this prayer and the last few lines of Boris's prayer are 
again apparent. The priest declared that Christ ascended the cross in the 
flesh of his own will, and Boris declared that Christ's hands were nailed to 
the cross of his own will. The priest said that Christ came to save the 
world, and Boris said that Christ appeared on earth for human salvation. 
The priest connected the passion to the forgiveness of sins, and the prince 
said that he accepted his passion on account of human sin. 


'? Zheltov, ‘Chin Bozhestvennoi liturgii v  drevneishikh (XI-XIV wv.) slavianskikh 
Sluzhebnikakh’, p. 341. 

Ibid. For an alternative explanation, which attributes the origins of the 'prayer for the kissing of 
the cross’ to a twelfth-century Roman-German sacramentary, see Afanas'eva, ‘K voprosu 
o poriadke sledovaniia listov i sostave Sinaiskogo glagolicheskogo Sluzhebnika XI v.’, 
Palaeobulgarica 29, 3 (2005), p. 26. 

Sluzhebnik. Moskva: Andronik Timofeev Nevezha, 25 Aprelia 1602, pp. 63—64. 
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The events that follow Boris’ prayer were also very telling. Having 
performed the prerequisite entrance prayers, Boris offered himself to God 
in the same fashion that the prosphora, the loaf of unleavened bread used for 
the Eucharist, was offered to God by the priest during the Prothesis. Once 
more, a detailed description of the liturgical rite is in order, and this time 
I shall draw on the earliest surviving Rus copy of the South Slavic 
Nomocanon, which was copied in Riazan’ at the end of the thirteenth 
century. ^? According to the instructions in this manuscript, after the open- 
ing prayers had been recited, the priest took the prosphora from the deacon, 
cleansed the special liturgical knife used to cut it, and then made the sign of 
the cross over the loaf: At the same time, he prayed the following verses 
from Isaiah 53:7-8, also known as the prophecy of the suffering servant: 


KIKO GWBbUA Ha  3aKOJeHbe  BejleHb ObICTh * HM AKO arHellb 
IpAMocTpuroyriteMoy Oes3briiaceHb * TAKO He OBepraeT OCyTb CBOHX'b Bb 
CMbpeHbH CBOEMP * COY, ETO B'b3ATBCA pOJ Xe ero KTO HCIIOBBCTP * IAKO 
B'b3eMJIeTbCA (0 3€MJLA 2KHBOT'b ETO. 


He was led as a sheep to the slaughter. And like a spotless lamb before its shearers 
is dumb, so he opens not his mouth. In his humiliation his judgement was taken 
away. Who shall declare his generation? For his life is taken up from the earth. 


As he said these words, the celebrant placed the prosphora on the paten, 
a small plate used to hold the host during the consecration. He then 
proceeded to cut a large piece out of the middle of the loaf, and while 
cutting that piece left-to-right in the shape of a cross, he prayed: 


2Kperca arner Omm B3eMJLAH pbx Bcero Mupa. 
Sacrificed is the Lamb of God, who takes away the sin of the world. 


Next, the priest retrieved the holy chalice and mixed the wine together 
with water, while he said another short invocation prayer. When he was 
finished with that, he said still another prayer associating the Eucharistic 
sacrifice with the passion of Christ: 


eJIHH (0 BOHH' b * KOMbeEMb eMoy peOpa rnpooojre : u aObe uaujte 3b peópa 
HcBa KpoBb H BOIA * H BHJIbBB cBbJbTeJbCTBOBa * H HCTHHHO eCTb 
cBbirbrez1bcTBo ero. + 


One of the soldiers pierced His side with a spear, and at once there came out 
blood and water from the side of Jesus. He who saw it has borne witness and his 
witness is true. 


193 RNB, F.p.IL1, f. 274. Reproduced in Afanas’eva, Liturgii Ioanna Zlatousta i Vasiliia Velikogo, pp. 
125-26. 
1°4 Ibid. 
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What happened to the prosphora during this ritual also happened to Boris 
as he was murdered. In the chronicle tale, the prince meekly accepted 
death like ‘a sheep led to the slaughter’ and opened ‘not his mouth’ as he 
endured attack. The prosphora was laid upon the paten and repeatedly cut 
into with the holy knife, and Boris lay upon his bed and was repeatedly 
cut into by spears. The chroniclers use the word kop’i, or spear, and the 
Nomocanon explicitly reminded priests at the outset of the Proskomedia 
service about the connection between this liturgical instrument and the 
weapon used to pierce the saviour on the cross: 


. Bb KOIIbId 60 MbcTo npoOoj;remmro x(c)a Ha Kp(c)Tb, ecrb ce Kore 
peKbille HOXE, HMbXXe 3aKaJIaeTCA arHelrb. ^? 


... the spear which pierced the [side] of Christ on the cross is the very spear 
which is called the knife, with which the lamb is impaled. 


The prosphora was cut and pierced in order to form the holy bread, the 
lamb (aeueuyb), which was sacrificed later on in the divine liturgy. As we 
shall see shortly, Boris was also cut and pierced as preparation for the 
‘lamb’ that was sacrificed later on in the chronicle tale. For those readers 
familiar with how the Eucharist was prepared, the death of Boris there- 
fore appeared as the next step in a carefully ordered liturgical sequence. 
The prince had sung matins and the entrance prayers, and now he 'served' 
Proskomedia by physically undergoing what the prosphora underwent as it 
was prepared for the Eucharistic sacrifice. 

That Boris simultaneously underwent his ‘passion’ and performed the 
liturgical rites, in approximately the order that they were prescribed in the 
church books, was also perfectly consistent with the mystagogy of the 
eastern church. For the Byzantines, the Passion and the Lord’s Supper 
were inextricably linked. These events were commemorated and mysti- 
cally made present during each divine liturgy by Christ himself, who was 
both celebrant and victim, the mystical high priest who offered the 
eternal sacrifice, and the one who was sacrificed. This theology was 
articulated, among other places, in the prayer that the priest addressed 
to Christ during the singing of the cherubic hymn: 


HuxkToxe JOCTOMHb CBe3aBIIIHHXCe Cb IIJIBTbCKBIMH IIOXOTMH M CJIaCTbMH 
IIpHXIIIIHTH HJIH IIpHOJIKATHCO * HJIH CJIOYXXHTH TeOS [pIo CIIaBbI * exe 60 
CJIOYXHTH TeO$ BeJIHKO H crpariHo * H TbMb HOCHBIMMb CHJIAMP * Hb co6aue 
Heu3pe(4)Haaro pau Hu 6eaMbpHaaro TH uiIkoJuo0Ha + HellpbJIoxXeHb H 
HeH3MbHeHb ObIBb WIKb * H CTJIb HaMb ÓBUIIb CCH ° CIOyXeÓHble cee H 
OeckpbBHble XXpTBbI CIIeHBCTBO IIpbJIaJIb ECM HaM IAKO BJI(J)Ka BCbxb ... 


'95 Ibid., p. 125. 
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TbI 60 ecH IIDHHOCEH H IIpHHOCHMMIH, IIDHeMJIIOH pa3JIaBaeMbIH Xe Oe HallI'b 
- uq TeÓ5 cJIaBoy BbCbIIaeM? ...'?? 


No one who is bound with the desires ofthe flesh is worthy to approach or draw 
near to serve you, O king of glory. For to serve you is great and awesome even to 
the heavenly powers. Nevertheless, for the sake of your unspeakable and bound- 
less love for mankind, you became man, without change or alteration, and as 
ruler of all you have become our high priest, and have committed to us the 
celebration of this liturgical and bloodless sacrifice . . . For you are the offerer and 
the offered, the receiver and the received, O Christ our God, and to you we 
ascribe glory ... 


Like Christ in the liturgy, in the chronicle tale Boris was both priest and 
victim, although the analogy is not perfect. Prince Boris was the one who 
offered sacrifice, who 'served' the liturgical rites, and yet he was not the 
sacrifice that was offered. Rather, the sacrifice that was offered in the 
passage was his younger brother, Prince Gleb. 

Crucially, Boris was never called a ‘lamb or a ‘sacrifice’ in the text. He 
was depicted as the priest who prepared the sacrifice, and his body, 
pierced by spears, was depicted as the prosphora being prepared for that 
sacrifice. But the Proskomedia service was not the Eucharist, merely the 
preparation for it. The bread and wine only became the broken body and 
spilled blood of Christ during the anaphora, when the priest performed 
the most solemn part of the divine liturgy. It was precisely this part of the 
service, moreover, which was used to describe the murder of Gleb. The 
chronicle recorded the moment of the prince's death in the following 
manner: 


IIOBap Ke rJrbOoB'b HMeHeMb TOpUuHH'b. BBIHe3 b HOR 3ap 3a rJrb6a. aKbI 
arHA HeropouHo. HpHHececA Ha zXeprBy ÓBH B BOHIO OJIOOyXaHBH. 
2KepTBa ciIoBecHalg. ^7 


Gleb's cook, Torchin by name, taking up a knife, stabbed Gleb, like a spotless 
lamb. Thus he was brought to God as a sacrifice, a sweet-smelling fragrance, 
a rational sacrifice. 


Prince Gleb was here identified with the 'spotless lamb' from the 
Proskomedia ritual, the lamb that is “brought to God as a sacrifice’ during 
the consecration rites. Moreover, he was specifically a ‘rational sacrifice’ 
offered to God as ‘a sweet-smelling fragrance’ because these were the 


106 [bid., pp. 325-26. On the historical formation of this prayer, see R. Taft, ‘The Great Entrance: 
A History of the Transfer of Gifts and other Preanaforal Rites of the Liturgy of St John 
Chrysostom’, OCA, 200 (1975), pp. 121-22, 147-48. 

197 PVL, 136, 20-24. 
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precise epithets used to describe the Eucharist in the ‘prayer of the 
offering’ (monumea npuuowenue), pronounced at the Liturgy of St Basil: 


TA 62Ke HAIN * Cb3IABBIH HbI * H IIDHBeJIb Bb 2KU3Hb CHIO * CKa3aBbIM HaMb 
IIOYTb CIICEHHI * apoBaBbIM HaMb HÓCHBIHX'5 TAHH'b © KPbBeHVE * TBI ECH 
IIOJIOXHBBIH Ha(c) Bb CJIOY3XÓOy CHIO CHJIOIO [Xa TBOeTO CTTO * OJIAaTOBOJIH 
xe ri ÓBITH HaMb C/IOyCTaMb HOBOMOy TBOeMOy 3aBbTOy CJIOy:KelllHMb 
CTBIMb TBOHMb TaHHaMb + IHpHHMH Ha(c) IIpHOJI:KaIOIIIMX'bCe CTMOy 
TBOCMOY 2KpbTBBHHKOy IIO MHOXKBCTBy MUJIOCTH TBOee * Ja OOyJleMb 
JOCTOHHH rnpuHocuTH TCG curoBecHoyro CHIO H GECKPLBHOYIO XXDbTBOy CO 
Hallux rpbcbxb m c mo(m)ckbi(x) HeBbIBHUUX * exe IpHeM Bb CTBIH H 
IIpbHOCHbIM HW MBICIbHbIM TBOM 2ZKDBTBHHKb Bb BOHIO ÓJaroyxaHHa - 
BbCIOCJIH HaMb OJIT(JI)Tb CTTO TBOeTO JIXa * NpH3pH Ha HbI Ó:xxe M Bb3pH Ha 
citoyxx6oy Hamoy curo ...'?* 


O Lord our God, who has created us, and has brought us into this life, who has 
shown us the path to salvation, and has bestowed on us the revelation of heavenly 
mysteries: you are the one who has appointed us to this service in the power of 
your Holy Spirit. O Lord, enable us to be ministers of your new testament and 
servants of your holy mysteries. Through the abundance of your mercy, accept us 
as we draw near to your holy altar, so that we may be worthy to offer to you this 
rational and bloodless sacrifice for our sins and for the errors of your people. 
Grant that, having accepted this sacrifice upon your holy, heavenly, and spiritual 
altar as a sweet-smelling fragrance, you may in return send down upon us the 
grace ofyour Holy Spirit. Look down on us, O God, and behold this our service. 


As this prayer makes clear, Prince Gleb was offered to God in the chronicle 
using very much the same language that the priest used within the altar to 
offer the Eucharist to God during the anaphora. And just as the Eucharistic 
sacrifice consummated the offering that was prepared during the 
Proskomedia rite, so Gleb's ‘rational sacrifice’ consummated the rites of 
preparation which were performed by his brother earlier in the passage. 
Looking at the narrative as a whole, therefore, the fundamental structure of 
the chronicle story was Eucharistic. Boris was the high priest who prepared 
the offering and Gleb was the lamb that was mystically sacrificed. 


“BISHOP VLADIMIR’ AND HIS MARTYRED SONS 


The Eucharistic subtext of Boris and Gleb’s martyrdom was unusual, 
although not completely unprecedented. ^? Martyrs often imitated the 
passion of Christ, but they rarely served liturgical rites or died as 
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Eucharistic sacrifices. The question, then, is why the chroniclers would 
have elected to introduce such complexities into the tale. One possible 
solution may be found in the Rite of Consecration for a Church, the 
service discussed in the preceding chapter in connection with Prince 
Vladimir’s construction of the Church of the Tithes in 996. In that 
section, I suggested that Vladimir was depicted as the bishop who 
founded Christianity in Rus, since he was shown consecrating a church 
with the prayers that only a bishop was permitted to pray during the 
liturgy. The chroniclers were evidently familiar with these prayers for the 
founding of a new church, therefore, and they may have guided their 
large-scale historical conception of the Christianization of Rus. Indeed, 
when we consider what a bishop said and did during the consecration rite, 
what he prayed about and what he asked for, it reveals a crucial link 
between Vladimir’s role as bishop and the martyrdom of his sons Boris 
and Gleb. The text of the rite cited below is a Slavonic reconstruction of 
the service created by Mikhail Zheltov in modern orthography, which he 
based on the contents of two eleventh-century Byzantine Euchologia, ms 
B. N. Paris Coislin gr. 213 and ms B. M. Grottaferrata gr. Gb. I? 

The episcopal prayers contained in these manuscripts convey a detailed 
narrative about the establishment of Christianity in a new land. The two 
key figures in the narrative were bishops and martyrs. At the beginning of 
the service, the bishop said a long prayer that testified to his direct 
succession from the apostles. He anointed the altar table with holy chrism 
and then prayed: 


Boxe 6esnaua;rbHbrii H Beunbrii, xe or He cyniux B ObrTHe BCA IIDHBEJIBIIR, 
Mixe Bo cBere HeIIpHcTyIIHeM XXUMBBbIM, H IIpecTOJI HMestii HeÓ0, 3eMjIIO KE 
nojytHoxxue: Hxxe Mouceonu rosej7renue jtaBbrii H Hauepranus, BeceJmuy 
XXe JyX IIpeMyIpocTH BJIOXXHBBIÜ: H yBJIOJIHB HX K COBepIIIeHHIO CKHHHH 
CBHJIeTeJIbCTBa, B KOTOPOM CIxeHHs OIIpaB/aHHs Osxy oÓ6pasB M 
npeunHaueprauus HCTHHbI: He CouoMoHy mmpory H IIpocTpaHcTBO 
cepa JrapoBaBbrii H upe3 Hero JripeBHHii XpaM BO3CTABHBbIÑ: CBSTBIM XKE H 
BCeXBaJIBHBIM TBOHM alIOCTOJIaM OOHOBHBBIM CJIy:KÓy B JIyxe H OJIaTOJIATb 
HCTHHHBI4 CKHHHH: H dpe3 HHX CBSTbIS llepkBu H xxepTBeHHHKH TOS, 
locnoyuH cu, BO Bcel 3eMJjIM HacaJIHBbI, Bo exe npuHocHTHCs Tebe 
MBICJIeHHBIM H Oe€3KPOBHBIM :xKepTBaM: Llbxe uH ceMy XpaMy HbIHe 
ÓJALOBOJIHJ eCH CO3JIATHCS BO HMA CBATarO HMjpekK, K ciaBe TBoei n 
emmHopo;rHaro TBoero Carga n BcecBsTaro TBoero JIyxa.''' 


Ho M. Zheltov, ‘Chin osviashcheniia khrama i polozheniia sviatikh moshchei v vizantiiskikh 
Evkhologiiakh XI veka’, in A. M. Lidov (ed.), Relikvii v isskustve i kul'ture vostochnokhristianskogo 
mira (Moscow, 2000), pp. 111-26. 

U* Ibid., p. 116. 
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O God, without beginning and eternal, Who calls all things from nothingness 
into being, Who dwells in light unapproachable, and has the heavens for 
a throne, and the earth for a footstool; Who gave a law and pattern to Moses 
and inspired Bezaleel with the spirit of wisdom, and Who enabled them to 
complete the building of the tabernacle of your covenant, wherein ordinances of 
divine worship were instituted which were the images and types of the truth; 
Who bestowed on Solomon breadth and greatness of heart, and through him 
raised the ancient temple; Who renewed your holy and all-laudable Apostles in 
the service of the Spirit, and the grace of the true tabernacle, and through them, 
O Lord of Hosts, You planted your holy churches and altars in all the earth, that 
there might be offered unto You intellectual and bloodless sacrifices; Who also 
has been pleased to found this church, in the name of [church’s name] to your 
glory, and to the glory of your only-begotten Son, and of your all-holy Spirit . . . 


This prayer charted God’s selection of certain figures, in generation after 
generation, to build temples and offer sacrifices: a divine economy that 
continued into the present with the offering of ‘intellectual sacrifices’ on 
the altars ‘planted’ throughout the world by the apostles and their suc- 
cessors, the bishops of the eastern church. 

These sacrifices were offered, quite literally, on the bones of the 
martyrs. According to the instructions in the church books, an altar was 
to be consecrated using the relics of a martyr and those relics needed to 
remain within it in order for the Eucharist to be celebrated. This con- 
nection between the Eucharistic sacrifice and the sacrifice of the martyrs 
was emphasized in the ‘prayer of the placing of the relics’ (MomuTBa 
II0JIoxxeHuis Molen’), which the bishop said as he solemnly inserted the 
martyr’s relics into the altar during the ceremony: 


Tocnogu Boxe nar, lxe n curo cilaBy jrapoBaBbrii o Teóe IlocTpajIaBIIIbBIM 
CBATbIM MyUeHHKOM, €E Ce3THCS IIO BCeli 3€eMJIH MOIIIeM HX, BO CBATHIM 
XxpaMex TBoux, H IUIoJBI HciegeHuH mnpossOaTH: Cam, BiagmbikKo, Bcex 
OmarHx IIoJIATeJIb Chi, MOJIHTBAMH CBSTBIX, HX:Ke MOWeH OJIaTOH3BOJIHJI 
ecH B ceM uecrHeM xpaMe TBoeM IDOJO:KeHHIO ÓBITH: yOcTOH Hac 
HeocyxjreHHo rpuHocurH Te6e B HeM Oe3KPOBHYIO XXepTBy ... ^ 


O Lord our God, Who bestowed on the holy Martyrs who suffered for your sake 
this glory, that their relics should be sown in all the earth, in your holy churches, 
and should bring forth fruits of healing: Enable us Yourself, O Master, the giver 
of all good things, through the prayers of the saints whose relics You have 
graciously permitted to be placed in this Your venerable altar, to offer to You 
without condemnation the bloodless sacrifice ... 


The bishop asked for more than just the intercessions of the martyrs, 
however. In another prayer, the ‘prayer of the translation of relics’ 
U? Ibid., p. 123. 
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(womumea nepenecenua Moyet), he explicitly requested that those con- 
secrating the church may themselves become martyrs: 


Tocnonu Boxe Halll, BepHbrü B cJoBecex TBOMX H HeJOXHbBI BO 
o6errauuux TBOMX, apOBaBbIM CBATbIM TBOHM MydJeHHKOM IIOJIBH3aTHCS 
JIOÓDBIM IIOJ[BHTOM, H COBepIIIHTH IIyTb OJaroduecTHs, M Bepy HCTHHHaTO 
HCHOBejJjaHHs coxpaHHTH: Cam, BuaaybIkO BcecBsTbIH, yMoJeH ÓOyJH 
MOJIeHHeM Hx, H Hapy HaM HeJIOCTOHHBIM paOaM TBOHM HMeTH UacTb H 
Haclegle c HHMH, a ÓBIB HX IOJIpaXaTeJS3MH, CIIOJIOOHMCS HM 
Ipejurexarniux uM Orar ...'? 


O Lord our God, faithful in your words and truthful in your promises, Who has 
granted your holy martyrs to fight the good fight and to fulfil the course of 
godliness and to keep the faith of true confession: Be entreated, all-holy Lord, of 
their prayers and grant to us your unworthy servants, to have a part and 
inheritance with them, that being imitators of them, we also may obtain the 
good things which await them ... 


In short, when a bishop established a new church he asked God to make 
his flock like the martyrs, and he then used the relics of martyrs in order to 
consecrate a new altar for the offering of liturgical sacrifices. 

These consecration rituals may have provided the overarching narra- 
tive structure for the 996 and tors chronicle entries. Let us consider the 
following parallels: 


I. The chroniclers depicted Vladimir as the ‘bishop’ who founded the 
church in Rus. Since a new church must be consecrated with the 
relics of a martyr, the chroniclers also made sure to show Vladimir 
returning from Cherson with the relics of St Clement, a first-century 
martyr, and his disciple, Phoebus. 

II. A bishop prayed that those consecrating a new church would 
become ‘imitators’ of the martyrs. ‘Bishop Vladimir’ consecrated 
a new church and his sons, Boris and Gleb, subsequently became 
martyrs, thereby obtaining ‘the good things which await them’. 

III. In the consecration rite, the bishop prayed that the martyr’s bones, 
sealed in the altar, would enable the offering of the Eucharistic 
sacrifice. Similarly, in the chronicle tale, the martyrical ‘passion’ of 
Boris enabled the offering of Gleb as a Eucharistic sacrifice. 


Understood within its native liturgical context, therefore, the martyr- 
dom of Boris and Gleb in the year 1015 appeared to have been an answer 
to the prayers that a bishop would have said at the consecration of 
a church. 


113 Ibid., p. 123. 
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There was also a historical reason that Boris and Gleb might have been 
linked with the Rite of Consecration for a Church. As Nadezhda 
Seregina has shown, the pre-Mongol corpus of hymns for the martyred 
brothers was three times larger than that of a typical service. She believes 
the manuscripts therefore represented not one but three separate services. 
She dates the earliest of these services to the reign of Iaroslav the Wise and 
suggests it was composed for the translation of Boris and Gleb’s relics into 
a new wooden church built in their honour. The other services were 
connected to two later translation ceremonies, when the relics were again 
transferred into new churches, first in 1072 and then again in IITS. 
Aleksandr Uzhankov, meanwhile, has observed that on all three of 
these occasions the consecration of the new church was likely celebrated 
on the same day as the translation service, which was itself conducted on 
the brothers’ annual feast day on 24 July. Thus, it seems possible that by 
the beginning of the twelfth century, there was already an established 
liturgical connection in the land of Rus between the martyred sons of 
Vladimir and the rites for consecrating a church.'"* 

Taken together, these narrative and historical parallels suggest that 
a comprehensive liturgical subtext may have informed the making of 
the two chronicle passages. The subtext, once recovered, permits for 
a new and perhaps provocative reading of the story of the Christianization 
of Rus. During the consecration rite, an officiating bishop asked God for 
martyrs and liturgical sacrifices and that is precisely what the tale of Boris 
and Gleb ultimately provided. Vladimir ‘planted’ a new altar in Kiev; 
Boris, by bearing his own passion, prepared the oblation for this altar; and 
Gleb, the spotless lamb, was the ‘rational sacrifice’ offered upon it. 
A Christian community built on the bones of the martyrs, which offered 
to God martyrs of its own: this was the myth of the spread of Christianity 
enunciated in the Byzantine consecration rite, and in the late eleventh 
century, or thereabouts, it become a central part of the myth of Christian 
origins in the Rus Primary Chronicle. 


H4 Seregina, Pesnopeniia russkim sviatym, pp. 77-98. Uzhankov, ‘Sviatye strastoterptsy Boris i Gleb’, 
pp. 37-49. 
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In the chronicle entry for the year 1044, the bones of two pagan princes 
were unearthed, baptised, and laid to rest in the Church of the Tithe in 
Kiev. 


B abr. 3.pb.48. M serped6oma .B. KHA3A HAponoka H Jra. CHa 
CTOC/IABJLA. H Kp(C)THIIIà KOCTH CIO. H IIOJIOXHIIIA K B'b IIpKBH CTbIIG OÑA. 


In the year 6552 (1044). Two princes, Iaropolk and Oleg, the sons of Sviatoslav, 
were exhumed, and their bones were baptised, and placed in the church of the 
Holy Mother of God. 


The scene is an apt metaphor for the role of liturgy in the making of the 
Rus Primary Chronicle. Like the clerics baptising those bones, the chroni- 
clers in Kiev used the rites and sacraments of the Byzantine church in 
order to Christianize the distant past. I have argued in this book so far that 
the result was a version of history at once sacred and profane. The 
emperor flirted with Olga before her baptism. Vladimir accepted 
Christianity to secure an imperial marriage. Gleb was stabbed by his 
cook. The chroniclers did not purify the past of its intrigues. Neither 
did they reinvent it with details and narratives solely of their own 
imagining. Rather, they gathered together disparate traditions — oral 
and written, native and foreign, pagan and clerical — and edited them 
into a coherent myth about the rise of Christianity in Rus. 

Liturgical repetition had taught the Rus more than just the contents of 
sacred history, however. The celebration of the liturgy had also taught 
them how to enter that history for themselves. By praying the divine 
services, day after day and year after year, the clerics slowly internalized 
the sacred myths and the narrative paradigms of national conversion. 
With each revolution around the sun, they celebrated the feast of Saints 
Constantine and Helena and hundreds of other feasts dedicated to holy 


1 PVL, 155, 4-6. first 
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forerunners, passion-bearing martyrs, righteous mothers, and chosen 
kings. By means of constant repetition, the churchmen gradually learned 
that the liturgical past had a consistent narrative shape, and in the late 
eleventh and early twelfth century they began to project that shape onto 
the native past. They began to construct versions of local history that 
conformed to the sacred patterns of Roman liturgical history. 

What this meant, practically speaking, was that the clergy started to 
write tales and keep chronicles that russified the East Roman conversion 
myths. Like draftsmen working with a stencil, they traced out a Christian 
past that reproduced the sacred liturgical paradigms. Vladimir was trans- 
formed into a new Constantine and Olga into a second Helena. Boris and 
Gleb, two junior princes slain in a succession battle, were remade into the 
first martyrs of Rus. This rendering was far from arbitrary or accidental, 
yet neither was it necessarily a conscious choice. It was simply the story 
that thousands and thousands of hours of liturgical worship had trained 
these clerics to write. 

The sacred rites shaped this new story in many and diverse ways. As we 
have seen in this study, a vast array of liturgical narratives, typologies, 
allusions, and citations were interwoven throughout the Rus Primary 
Chronicle. Some of these materials are rather obvious, others so intricate 
as to be nearly undetectable. At the most concrete level, clerics used 
specific hymns from specific services to construct their tales. They drew 
on songs about Roman emperors to create stories about Vladimir and 
Olga. They praised Boris and Gleb with the exact language used to praise 
other wonder-working brothers. They described baptism scenes by bor- 
rowing the words and prayers of the actual baptism rites. But in other 
places, extensive philological analysis has demonstrated that liturgy influ- 
enced the text at a much deeper level. The martyrdom of Boris and Gleb 
was modelled on the rites of preparation and consecration of the 
Eucharist. The large-scale conception of the founding of Christianity in 
Rus was based on the rites for founding a new cathedral. 

Perceptions of the past flowed out of the church services, into the 
clerical imagination, and then into native history books. But this was only 
the first part of the journey and the halfway point on the path to 
canonization. A chronicle passage was not a church book, and 
a baptism tale was not a hymn. The Rus had appeared in the historio- 
graphical past, but they had yet to appear in the liturgical past. They had 
yet to celebrate services for native saints. The Rus remained absent from 
the liturgical calendar, and they were therefore absent from the sacred 
history broadcast each and every day through the divine services. 

The pieces were now in place for this to change. All that was required 
was the passage of time. The first chroniclers attended the liturgy, 
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internalized the traditional paradigms, and composed their tale. Years 
passed and the circumstances surrounding the creation of the work faded 
from memory. A new generation appeared, internalized the liturgical 
paradigms, and copied and edited the tale. More time passed. A third 
generation arose, then a fourth, and so on. Christianity in Rus continued 
to grow and mature. New churches and monasteries were built. 
Additional scribes were trained and new writings commissioned. 
Chronicle-keeping expanded from Kiev to Novgorod and later to 
Pskov, Galicia, and Rostov. Historiography spread across the land of 
Rus and the native myth of origins spread with it. The conversion 
narrative about Vladimir and his kin was copied and re-copied and re- 
copied, at monastery after monastery, in city after city, until it became the 
standard introduction to nearly every chronicle compiled in the East Slav 
lands. 

The popularity of the tale was probably linked to its liturgical 
origins. Wherever the myth spread, regardless of the period or loca- 
tion, the liturgical rites had prepared the ground beforehand. Later 
generations copied down the stories about Vladimir and Olga, and 
Boris and Gleb, and instantly recognized that these were no ordinary 
tales. They were the native narratives for which the clerics had been 
waiting. They were the sacred stories their hearts had been prepared 
long in advance to believe, since constant contact with the liturgy had 
taught these men exactly what a myth of national conversion should 
look like. They were conditioned to expect a particular narrative 
template, and as we have seen over the course of this study, the 
native myth fit that template almost exactly. The reason for this 
should by now be clear: the chronicle tale matched the liturgical 
paradigm because that paradigm had been its model in the first place. 
Liturgy trained the first chroniclers to write the myth of Christian 
origins, and it trained later chroniclers to recognize in that myth the 
prerequisites for the first native saints. Had Vladimir and Olga not 
done the deeds of Saints Constantine and Helena? Had Boris and 
Gleb not endured their passion as Christ endured his? To minds 
awash in liturgical worship, the sanctity of these local heroes was self- 
evident. Their lives mirrored the lives of the saints, and so they 
rightly deserved to appear alongside them in the choir of the just. 

The chroniclers were uniquely positioned to facilitate this transition. If 
these scribes had learned certain stories while making new historiogra- 
phical texts, it was certainly possible for these narratives to find their way 
into new liturgical texts. In this way, church books could influence 
history books, and history books could also influence church books. 
The relationship worked in both directions, and as I shall endeavour to 
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show in this final chapter, each of these directions contributed to the 
making of royal saints in early Rus. 


ENTERING THE LITURGICAL PAST 


The connection between chronicle-keeping and canonization can be 
challenging to assess for a number of reasons, not the least of which is 
that virtually nothing is known about the medieval eastern church’s 
methods for adding new saints. “We have essentially no historical wit- 
nesses of the canonization of saints’, Golubinskii wrote of Byzantium in 
1903. ‘Not only has not a single authentic official document come down 
to us, if such official documents even existed, but there is not a single 
known secondary record, describing what took place." According to 
Paul Bushkovitch, the first documentary evidence of the recognition of 
saints in Rus is a vaguely worded letter from Patriarch John XIV of 
Constantinople to Metropolitan Feognost in the year 1339, in which 
the patriarch informed his subordinate that he should already know ‘the 
order and the custom of the church’ in such matters: ‘he was to honour 
the healer with sacred hymns and serve him with praise, for now and the 
future’.? It therefore appears that the church council of 1547, organized 
by Metropolitan Makarii of Moscow, was the first time that any sort of 
formal procedures or official criteria for sainthood were explicitly spelled 
out by the Russian church.* 

Moscow in the middle of the sixteenth century was rather far removed 
from Kiev in the late tenth century. Over half a millennium appears to 
have passed between the mass baptism under Vladimir and the appearance 
of the first written protocols for the glorification of saints. How can one 
explain this rather remarkable lack of documentation? Does it suggest the 
existence of unrecorded traditions, which were dutifully carried out, 
even if they were never written down? Or does it perhaps indicate that 
no universal, formal procedure for canonization had yet developed in the 
Christian east? For a scholar such as Golubinskii, the answer to these 
questions was to be found primarily by studying the period's 


? E. E. Golubinskii, Istoriia kanonizatsii sviatikh v Russkoi Tserkvi (Moscow, 1903), p. 22. 

3 p. Bushkovitch, Religion and Society in Russia (Oxford, 1992), p. 77. 

* Ibid., p. 78. On Metropolitan Makarii and the councils of 1547 and 1549, see M. Veretennikov, 
Zhizn’ i trudy sviatitelia Makariia, mitropolita moskovskogo i vseia Rusi (Moscow, 2002); A. E. Musin, 
‘Sobory metropolita Makariia 1547-1549 gg. i problema avtoriteta v kul'ture XVI v.’, in 
Drevnerusskoe uskusstvo: Russkoe uskusstvo pozdnego Srednevekov’ia — XVI vek (St Petersburg, 2003), 
pp. 146-65. On history writing during Makarii’s prelacy, see G. Lenhoff, “The Construction of 
Russian History in Stepennaja kniga’, Revue des etudes slaves 76, 1 (2005), pp. 31-50; G. Lenhoff, 
‘How the Bones of Plato and Two Kievan Princes Were Baptized: Notes on the Political Theology 
of the Stepennaja kniga’, Die Welt der Slaven, 46, 2 (2001), pp. 313-30. 
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hagiographical works. The church historian detected a fairly consistent 
set of practices in these texts, which he believed to have been employed 
by the clerics of early Rus in their efforts to determine a candidate’s 
saintliness. In his mind, the performance of miracles was the only absolute 
requirement for being glorified by the medieval church in Rus. The 
process Golubinskii envisaged was therefore significantly less system- 
atized than that of the church in western Europe, which by the early 
twelfth century had already established clear canonical procedures for the 
addition of new saints, whose status was ultimately determined by the 
Pope of Rome.? 

Golubinskii’s reconstructed scheme assumed the following form. 
A holy person lived and died, after which miracles occurred at the 
gravesite or in the local vicinity. These miracles eventually prompted an 
official ecclesiastical investigation, usually undertaken by the local bishop, 
during which time the relics of the holy person were often discovered to 
be incorrupt. This combination of events eventually convinced the 
authorities of a figure’s status as a saint, and an annual feast day was 
appointed on the day of their falling asleep or on the day that their relics 
were discovered. A liturgical office, a vita, and an icon were subsequently 
created for the saint’s new feast. Lastly, the new festal liturgy was cele- 
brated, within the church housing the saint’s relics or somewhere nearby, 
and it was this service which constituted the act of official glorification.° 

Golubinskii’s version of the canonization process remains influential, 
although it is far from universally accepted. Many of his assumptions have 
been adopted and modified by Gail Lenhoff, for instance, in her work on 
Boris and Gleb, and Fedor the Black. Like her predecessor, Lenhoff 
generally accepts the story that the church told about its own saints, and 
she similarly accords a great deal of significance to the performance of 
miracles.” Bushkovitch, on the other hand, is more sceptical of 
Golubinskii's insistence on miracles. He also resists the notion that the 
glorification of saints proceeded according to a consistent and identifiable 
set of procedures, at least in the period before Makarii's councils of the 


$ On the canonizing of saints in various regions of Europe, see A. Vauchez, Sainthood in the Later 


Middle Ages (Cambridge, 1997), pp. 11-59; S. J. Ridyard, The Royal Saints of Anglo-Saxon England: 
A Study of West Saxon and East Anglian Cults (Cambridge, 1988), pp. 74-95, 234-52; D. Rollason, 
Saints and Relics in Anglo-Saxon England (Oxford, 1989), pp. 215-39; C. Galatariotou, The Making of 
a Saint: The Life, Times, and Sanctification of Neophytos the Recluse (Cambridge, 1991), pp. 203-60; 
G. Klaniczay, Holy Rulers and Blessed Princesses: Dynastic Cults in Medieval Central Europe 
(Cambridge, 2002), pp. 43-63, 114-54, 367-411. M. C. Gaposchkin, The Making of Saint Louis: 
Kingship, Sanctity, and Crusade in the Later Middle Ages (Ithaca, 2008), pp. 21-47. 

Golubinskii, Istoriia kanonizatsii sviatikh, pp. 3-16, 40-43. 

G. Lenhoff, The Martyred Princes Boris and Gleb: A Socio-Cultural Study of the Cult and the Texts 
(Columbus, 1989), pp. 45-53. G. Lenhoff, Early Russian Hagiography: The Lives of Prince Fedor the 
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mid-sixteenth century." For all of their differences, however, almost 
every scholar of medieval Rus has shared at least one assumption in 
common: they have seen liturgical commemoration as the final step, 
the crowning achievement, of the canonization process. But they have 
accorded no role to liturgy before this climactic moment. Researchers 
such as Golubinskii and Francis Butler have stated outright that canoniza- 
tion meant to enter into the menology, to have one's own feast in the 
liturgical books, yet they have never indicated that liturgy itself played 
any role in this process.? In their reconstructed schemes, glorification 
seems very much to be the result ofa calculated decision-making proce- 
dure, inspired by miracles, and verified first by local bishops and then later 
by the office of the metropolitan. A liturgical office was composed in 
honour ofa saint at the very end of an official investigation. There was no 
suggestion that generations of liturgical worship might have been the 
reason that such an investigation was launched in the first place. 

I do not mean to imply here that Golubinskii or Lenhoff’s theories of 
canonization are necessarily inaccurate. I wish only to suggest that there is 
another, long-overlooked dimension to the creation of royal saints: one 
that is not exclusively a matter of miracles and investigations, but of 
narratives and ritual myth-making. Not only did the liturgical rites 
honour saints and praised sacred dynasties after they were already officially 
venerated, but on the contrary, the liturgical rites were also responsible 
for the making and maintaining of these talismanic figures: first in the 
pages of history books and later in the pages of church books. 

Let us consider, for instance, the medieval hymnography from the 
Feast of Saint Vladimir the Great, which was celebrated in Rus every year 
on 15 July. The precise date ofthe prince’s canonization is unknown and 
highly controversial, with scholars suggesting a number of possibilities, 
ranging from as early as the eleventh century to as late as the fourteenth. ° 


Ë Bushkovitch, Religion and Society in Russia, pp. 75-80. 
? Golubinskii, Istoriia kanonizatsii sviatikh, pp. 42-43. F. Butler, Enlightener of Rus’: The Image of 
Vladimir Sviatoslavovich across the Centuries (Bloomington, 2002), p. 57. 

'? On the canonization of Prince Vladimir, see M. Slavnitskii, ‘Kanonizatsiia sv. kniazia Vladimira 
isluzhby emu po spiskam XIII-XVII v. s prilozheniem dvukh neizdannykh sluzhb po rukopisiam 
XIII i XVI’, Strannik (1888), pp. 200-208; Golubinskii, Istoriia kanonizatsii sviatikh, pp. 63—64; 
G. Fedotov, 'Kanonizatsiia sviatogo Vladimira’, in Vladimirskii sbornik: V pamiat’ 950-letiia 
Kreshcheniia Rusi, 988-1938 (Belgrade, 1938), pp. 188-96; L. Müller, Zum Problem des hierarchischen 
Status und der jurisdiktionellen Abhängigkeit der russischen Kirche vor 1039 (Münster, 1959), pp. 50-52; 
J. Fennell, "The Canonization of Saint Vladimir, in Wolfgang Heller (ed.), Tausend Jahre 
Christentum in Ruflland: Zum Millenium der Taufe der Kiever Rus’ (Gottingen, 1988), pp. 299-304. 
N. S. Seregina, Pesnopeniia russkim sviatym: Po materialam rukopisnoi pevcheskoi knigi XI-XIV vv. (St 
Petersburg, 1994), pp. 67—70; N. I. Miliutenko, Sviatoi ravnoapostol’nyi kniaz’ Vladimir i kreshchenie 
Rusi: Drevneishie pis’mennye istochniki (St Petersburg, 2008), pp. 149-60, 206—11. Butler, Enlightener 
of Rus’, pp. 58—71. 
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The earliest surviving liturgical office for the saint is preserved in 
a parchment manuscript of the fourteenth century, RNB Sof. 382. 
Another early redaction of the service may also be found in the so- 
called ‘Miscellany of Matvei Kusov’, which dates to the year 1414."' 
This manuscript contains the oldest surviving version of the troparion of 
the feast, a hymn which readers first encountered in the opening pages of 
this study, when it was chanted during the consecration ceremony for 
a monument of the prince in Moscow in 2016: 


Oyriogo60HnóbrH CA KYO HIIIOIIIO WoOparo Oncepa. CJI3BHOJIepok aBHBIH 
BzajmuMaupe. Ha BbICOTe cTOJIa CBA. MTpe rpaJIoBo(M). 6ocua(c)naro Knesa. 
H HCIIBITaId IOcbUIanie Kb lIl(c)pckoMy rpajty. oyBb5;rbre npaBOocJaBHylo 
Bbpy. u oOpbre OecubHHbIM Oucepb X(c)a. u360paBrraro TA Kiko BTOparo 
IIagza pacima cirbrory. Bb CTSA KylIIbJIH. JUÍIBHylO BKyIIb H TeJIecHylo. 
TBM xe Ipa3IHyeM TH OyCIeHHe. JIOJIH TBOH CylIIe. MoM CO(C)TH 
CA JIepxxaBBI TH Py(c)kbud HaWUaJHHKOM^b. X(C)OJIIOIIMBBIM b KH3eM'b. M 
MHOKBCTBy BJIAJIOMBIX' b. ^ 


You were like a merchant seeking a fine pearl, O glorious sovereign Vladimir. 
Sitting on the throne of the divinely saved Kiev, the mother of cities, you tested 
[the faiths] and sent envoys to the Imperial City, to behold the orthodox faith. 
You thereby found Christ, the priceless pearl, who chose you as a second Paul, 
and washed away your spiritual and physical blindness in the holy font. We, your 
people, therefore celebrate your falling asleep. Pray that the leaders of Rus, the 
Christ-loving princes, may be saved, together with the multitude entrusted to 
them. 


The themes and images in this hymn are nothing short of astonishing: 
Kiev, the testing of the faiths, envoys in Constantinople, a miraculous 
healing from blindness in the baptismal font, an explicit typological 
comparison to the apostle Paul. It is not difficult to see that the story 
being told in this hymn was precisely the story that was first formulated by 
the authors of the Rus Primary Chronicle. The same was also true of many 
other hymns in the prince’s office, moreover, such as the following song, 
chanted in the eighth tone: 


Hosp KocTATHuH? THI ObI(c). X(c)a Bb cp(u)ui MpHuM. UpocBbrusb ecu 
xpurHiew*. 3eMjHo Py(c)ckyro. ThMb aKO I(c)HA an(c)ia. MomeOHBIMU 
I'b(c)Mu npa3uHyroure WaMA(T) TBOIO. BbHua IIOXBAJIHBIKI IIpHHOCHMb TH 
rin. Panyu ca jirbuaTeJjro Bbpbi X(c)BbI. Hw'b Ke H3Ó0bIBIIe TMbI CBb(T) 
Tlo3HaxoM®. Pa(u)yu cA Oonbra BojoyuMupe. HIpHHMbIH BBHEND © pyku 
BcejyepxxureJ.A ba. n Momu(c) nerpecraHno 3a giia nama. '? 


H On the history of the liturgical services for Saint Vladimir, see N. I. Miliutenko and V. V. Vasilik, 
Vladimir Sviatoi i kreshchenie Rusi: Otrazheniia v gimnografii (St Petersburg, 2015). 
^? Miliutenko, Sviatoi ravnoapostol’nyi kniaz’ Vladimir, p. 492. — '? Ibid., p. 492-93. 
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You were a new Constantine. Having accepted Christ into your heart, you 
enlightened the Russian land with baptism. Wherefore, as an apostle of the Lord, 
we celebrate your memory with prayerful songs and bring you a crown of praise, 
saying: Rejoice, O servant of the faith of Christ, by whom we have been 
delivered from darkness and came to know the light. Rejoice, O blessed 
Vladimir, who has received a crown from the hand of God Almighty. Pray 
unceasingly for our souls. 


The third ode of the matins canon was another place where the hymno- 
graphy clearly reproduced the narrative found in the text of the chronicle: 


Mxe IIaoyza npocBbTOMb. 430paHbCTBOMb crojroOH. u Bacana BKyrrb 
oia pycKaro. OUbHBIM Hey OTbpJrb ecu Mui(c)TBe. TBouM KprmHHeMs. 


You, O merciful One, chose Paul and returned his sight. [In like manner, You] 
have also healed Vasilii, the father of Rus, of an ailment ofthe eyes through Your 
baptism. 


KocTAHTHHa Bbpnaro NOLOOHUKS IABH CA. X(c)a Bb cp) BECIIPHUMP. H 
Ero 3anoBbIu. IAKO Ke OTID BCer Pycu na8ugjrs ecu. 


You were shown to be an imitator of the faithful Constantine, by accepting 
Christ and His commandments into your heart. Like a father, you have therefore 
instructed all of Rus. 


Bxe(c)TBHOIO Boer TBoero. 6e300xHaro IlepyHa. u Kyy ObcoBbckyro 
CBKpyIIM. H Kb OMallld KOHBCTHH IIDHB/A3aBP, i IIOBeJTb OHTH BOHHOM'b 
HJIOJIBI. ^ 


By your divine will, you trampled the godless Perun and his demonic host. And 


having attached [it] to the back ofa horse, you commanded soldiers to pummel 
the idols. 


The earliest services for Princess Olga, which date to the fifteenth 
century, exhibited much the same tendency. ? At her annual feast day, 
celebrated on the eleventh of June, clerics gathered at vespers and sang the 
following sticheron at 'Lord, I have cried": 


aKO CJHIIe BO3cia Ha(M). npecuaBHaka MAMAT OIrH ÓTOM(J)pbia, MTpe 
KHASeH p8cKBI x(c)Bà OyUHIa. arriibcKbI(M) oyueHieMb  BBCIIHTaHa. 
Bb3MOXe Ha KOYMHDBH, maye Ke Ha JliaBOJa. CHJOIO ciro mxa 
npocBbiaeMa, & TMbI Hepa3oyMia, BCIO CTpaHoy JOU Kb OToy mpuBema 
eCH. €TOXXe MOJIH 6) TBODAIIIH TBOIO IIAMATb. '^ 


'^ [bid., p. 481. 


'5 On the historical development of this service, as well as a critical edition of the texts, see 
O. V. Svetlova, ‘Sluzhba na pamiat’ kniagini Ol'gi po stareishemu spisku’, Trudy Instituta russkogo 
iazyka im. V. V. Vinogradova, 5 (2015), pp. 333-67. 

Ibid., pp. 347-48. 
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The most glorious memory of the most godly wise Olga, the mother of Rus 
princes and disciple of Christ, has shone upon us like the sun. Raised on angelic 
teachings, she trampled upon idols as upon the devil. Enlightened by the strength 
of the Holy Spirit, you guided all of the land’s people to God from the darkness of 
ignorance. Pray to Him for those who celebrate your memory. 


The contents of this hymn repeated several of the themes and images 
found in the panegyric for the princess in the chronicle account. Other 
hymns in the princess’ office, such as the third ode of the canon, 
recounted more precise historical details, such as her visit to 
Constantinople in 955: 


Hem raxo mueza jgmoOpopasoyMusa. Jaxeue mnBbroynree. x(c)Bbi Bbpbi 
Bb3bICKald IOpO(H)HBi((M) KplijeHieMb, Bb ImpbcTb(M) rpaumb coópbrI, 
CBOeMOY pOJI8 H JII07Ie (M) IIpejracTb. eroxxe BCH HacbiIIeHnH, ropecru rpbxa 
GObrae(M).7 


Like a bee that knows the ultimate good, you sought the faith of Christ, 
blossoming far away. Having acquired heavenly baptism in the Imperial City, 
you gave it to your kin and people. Satisfied thereby, we all escape the bitterness 
of sin. 


The ninth ode of the canon, meanwhile, reminded worshippers of the 
princess! connection to later figures and events in the Christianization of 
Rus: 


IIpasugxuM CBBTJIO naMATb u(c)THaTO KHAS3A BJIAJHMepa. IIpiHMIHAro 
Gamo kperrenia Ob KkopcoyHa. rrpocBbrmierraro 3eMino poy(c)ckoy. eroxe 
BCH JiHe(C) IrbCHBMH IIOXBAJIMM JIOCTOHHO, AKM HOBaTO KOCTAHTHHa Cb 
O1axKeHO!O COJITOIO. IIOJJBHTHeTa BCA aITJIBI Ke, H apxarTJIBI. rrp(o)p(o)kbr 
H an(C)JBI, H BCA MUHKBI, MOJIHTeCA 3a IIOIOIIIAKI Ba(C).' 


We brightly celebrate the memory of the honourable Prince Vladimir, who 
accepted the washing of baptism in Cherson, and enlightened the Rus land. 
Wherefore, we all worthily praise him with songs, like a new Constantine, 
together with the blessed Olga. All of the angels and archangels, prophets and 
apostles, and all of the martyrs exult. Pray for those who hymn you. 


The relationship between historiography and hymnography was 
slightly more complicated in the case of Saints Boris and Gleb. In the 
preceding chapter, I noted that the earliest service for the two brothers, 
the office of Metropolitan John, contained only a few passing references 
to the historical events described in the chronicle tale. The canon men- 
tioned the spears which had pierced Boris’s body and the location of 
Gleb’s corpse, but little else. The liturgical services for the martyred 


17 Ibid., p.351. — "5 Ibid, p. 364. 
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brothers therefore appear to contradict my theory, since they were based 
primarily on the hymnography for earlier Byzantine saints, and not on the 
chronicle passage. If one examines the issue more closely, however, it 
quickly becomes apparent that the liturgical tradition surrounding Boris 
and Gleb was indeed influenced by the chronicle passage. Turning to 
a later, second redaction of the service, which survives in a twelfth- 
century Sticherarion from Novgorod, one discovers that the historical 
and biographical information about the two brothers had already 
expanded significantly: 


IIpuymbre, HOBOKpbIIeHHH pycbcrHH cOoOopu, H BUMMb KaKO 6€3 BHHBI 
Cyb IIpHeMIIeTh MYYCHUK'’S bopucb, 3aBMCTHIO ÓpaTbHelo: KOIIHeMP TbJIO 
ero npoOojroria uA Kp'bBH IIpOJIHTHe CBTBODHIIIa OTb HaBAXKeHHA TMABOIA; 
Imbouu xe or Torox«e Opara CBATONONbKa HOXXbMPb 3apb3aHb OBICTb M 
MeXKIO JIbBbMaà KOJIOJIAMH CbKPOBeHb, Hb CHA BbHbHUacTacs, a oH Oec 
NAMATH Morbloe. Cus Ke Xpucra bora MOMMTa 0 CbIACeHHH JIyIIIb HAIIIHX5. 


Come, newly christened congregations of Rus, and we shall see how the 
innocent Boris submits to judgement by his brother's envy. His body was pierced 
with a spear, and his blood was shed at the devil's instigation. Gleb was cut down 
with a knife at the command of that same brother, Sviatopolk, and his body 
hidden between two tree trunks. But these brothers [received] a crown, while he 
died in obscurity. They [both] pray to the Lord Christ for the salvation of our 
souls. 


Erga Ha nou JIbTbCTbMb cToarrme, KbHAKEe bopuce, HallpacHo rpucrynurria 
OpyXKbHUIM He3HaeMH, IIOCJIaHH OT OpatTa TBOero CBSTOITBJIKa, BAJA KE 
IIpHCTAaBbHHK'b TBOH KOIIHe, Ha IIipoOoJIreHHe ycTpoeHo, Hanane Ha IIbpcH 
TBOH, B'bIIHS: 06aue OM MeHe ripoOOJrbiIe, TOIM MOM TOCIIO/IHHS, exxe H 
ceTBOpHiIa OesakKoHbHHH, IIpoOo/rbuIe HCKBO3b Toro, TA rmpojroOormia, 
K'BHsrke.'? 


When you camped on the field by the Al'ta River, Prince Boris, armed men sent 
by your brother Sviatopolk approached you without warning. When your 
retainer saw the lance with which you were to be stabbed, he fell upon your 
breast, crying: “Until you pierce me, you shall not pierce my master.’ And this 
they did, the lawless ones: having pierced him [the retainer], they then pierced 
your body, O prince. 


Looking at these hymns, it is evident that the medieval hymnography 
devoted to Boris and Gleb ultimately supports my argument and does not 
refute it. For what the two earliest redactions of the brothers' liturgical 
office preserve are the traces of two different approaches to ritual com- 
memoration: one that occurred quickly from the top down and another 


'? Zh BG, ed. D. I. Abramovich (Petrograd, 1916), pp. 146, 149. 
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that took shape more gradually, as a result of decades and decades of 
copying chronicles and singing hymns. The office of Metropolitan John, 
as we learned in the previous chapter, was very probably composed 
shortly after the brothers were murdered, as part of a canonization cam- 
paign spearheaded by the inner circle of Prince Iaroslav. The 
Novgorodian redaction, on the other hand, was composed at least 
a century later, by which time the liturgical paradigms contained in the 
chronicle tale had been recognized by the bookmen in Rus. The details 
of the murder from the chronicle tale could subsequently be incorporated 
into their liturgical office, since it was clear that the native story repro- 
duced the narrative template of more ancient Byzantine feasts. 

Examining the evidence as a whole, therefore, the medieval hymno- 
graphy for Vladimir and his kin indicates that an important, and hitherto 
undiscovered, process had taken place in Rus, in the first few centuries 
after the conversion. The baptismal rites of the Byzantine church had 
informed the story of Olga’s baptism, and this story later became a part of 
her liturgical office. The episcopal prayers said during the divine liturgy 
had helped to inspire the chronicle accounts for Vladimir, which had in 
turn helped to inspire some of the hymns chanted on his feast day. The 
Eucharistic rites had shaped the writing of the chronicle tale of Boris and 
Gleb, which then subsequently shaped the writing of their early liturgical 
offices. Hymns became history and became hymns again. Prayers became 
the written past and became prayers again. This is the liturgical- 
historiographical-liturgical loop mentioned briefly at the outset of this 
book, and it was this loop that ultimately permitted select members ofthe 
Rurikid dynasty to enter into the liturgical past. 

By no later than the fifteenth century, Christians in the land of Rus 
stood in churches named for Saints Boris and Gleb and celebrated 
services for Saint Olga and Saint Vladimir. The myths they sang at 
those services were the very myths constructed in Kiev over three 
centuries earlier: 


IIpuugute crelleMca BCH B YECTHEM NAMATH OTIa pyccKaro, HAaCTaBHHKà 
HallleroBmaqumupa: cei 60 OT A3bIK poucs, u 803710049 Bo3mroOubIlaro H 
Xpucra, x Hemyxe B3byIe pajrysics, c rrpaMaTepuro cBoero Oirbroro. Bcs 60 
JOM CBOS HayuH BepoBaTH, H IIOKJAHsTHCS B Tpourme EmmuHoMy Bory, 
HJIOJIBI XXe paspylIHB nonpa, H H3pacTH HaM CBOM WecTHeH JIeTOpac/IH, 
Bopuca n I71e6a. Tewxxe H MbI CBeTJIO HbIHe IIeCHbMH II3MSTb HX BepHO 
YTyIe, JI060BHIO Hpa3lHyeM: Ja MOJIITCS O Hac Ko locmojry: [kKHa3eM 
HallluM] nojrarH no6ej]b Ha IIOTAHBIS BpaaH, H yMHpHTH Bech MHp, H 
CIaCTH JIyIIIBI HAMIS. O 


?? Miliutenko, Sviatoi ravnoapostol’nyi kniaz? Vladimir, pp. 490-91. 
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Come, let us assemble in the honoured memory of Vladimir, the father of Rus 
and our instructor. For he was born of heathens, and came to love Christ who 
loved him, to Whom he has gone, rejoicing with his foremother Olga. He taught 
all his people to believe and worship one God in Trinity; he destroyed the idols, 
trampling them underfoot, and nurtured for us Boris and Gleb, his precious 
posterity. Therefore we now joyfully and faithfully honour their memory with 
songs, and celebrate the feast with love. May they pray to the Lord to grant 
victory to our princes over their pagan adversaries; to grant peace to the whole 
world, and to save our souls. 


The liturgical loop was now complete. The brothers, father, and great 
grandmother of Prince Iaroslav the Wise were canonized saints, with 
their own feast days and their own liturgical services. The Rus had at last 
emerged in universal history, and the rites of the church had guided them 
there every step of the way. 


THE POLITICS OF LITURGY 


Only a few centuries earlier, Kiev had been a rough-and-tumble river 
town, populated with a heterogeneous mix of ethnicities and identi- 
ties, ruled by a clan of pagan Scandinavians. Now members of that clan 
appeared side by side with Abraham, Jesus Christ, and Constantine the 
Great in liturgical history. This was a remarkable transformation, and it 
had little to do with miracles and mystical feelings. On the contrary, 
the entrance of the dynasty into the liturgical past was the culmination 
of a centuries-long process that started the moment East Roman rites 
were celebrated in the land of Rus. Whether he realized it or not, 
when Vladimir the Great adopted the Byzantine faith, he thereby 
agreed to install a powerful Roman storytelling technology through- 
out his realm. 

Liturgical storytelling was not an end in itself, however. The rites sang 
of mythic origins, but their main purpose was to foster political cohesion 
in the here and now.” Like waves breaking upon the shore, slowly 
shaping the coastline, the liturgical rites washed over the hearts and 
minds of the heterogeneous population and slowly united them into 
a single imagined community. At the apex of this community, at the 
pinnacle of the power structure, stood the sacred dynasty who had 
imported and financed the rites from the very beginning. The Rurikids 
invested heavily in Roman religious infrastructure and it proved well 


2! J. Assmann, Cultural Memory and Early Civilization: Writing, Remembrance, and Political Imagination 
(Cambridge, 2011), pp. 28-33. 
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worth the costs. Nowhere was this better exemplified than at the church 
of Holy Wisdom, Saint Sophia. In generation after generation, the 
citizens of Kiev entered this great cathedral, made their ritual obeisance, 
and proceeded into the nave to pray. Once inside, they were enveloped 
in a profoundly hierarchical vision of heaven and earth. Christ the 
Pantocrator, flanked by four archangels and the four evangelists, looked 
down upon them from the main cupola. The monumental figure of the 
Virgin Orans, shimmering in gold and blue, blessed them from 
the chancel. Below her, the twelve apostles received communion from 
the hands of Christ, and below them, covering nearly every inch of the 
walls and pillars, were radiant frescoes of the saints. 

The worshippers stood in the midst of this heavenly host and experi- 
enced the liturgical past. When the services ended, and the faithful 
turned to leave, they were met with one final image. On the walls 
opposite the chancel, above the doors of the church, was a fresco of 
Christ enthroned. To the right, Prince Vladimir was depicted with 
Prince Iaroslav and his sons. To the left, Princess Olga was drawn next 
to Princess Irene, the wife of Iaroslav, and their daughters. ^ The 
cathedral's iconography therefore expressed in colours and images 
what the church books and chronicles expressed in words. The 
Rurikid dynasty was now a part of sacred liturgical mythology. They 
had found a place alongside the kings, apostles, and martyrs on the 
brightly painted walls. Thus, they had found a place in God's unfolding 
plan for the salvation of the world. 

The political implications of this change in status are not difficult to 
discern. Canonization made the dynasty's grip on power all but unchal- 
lengeable. The icons clearly showed Christ blessing Vladimir and his 
descendants. The liturgical services clearly recounted God's interventions 
on behalf of the ruling clan. It was no secret whose side the Lord was on. 
Although these stories had coalesced in chronicle form, they were now 
chanted at church just like the stories about Moses, the Virgin Mary, and 
the twelve apostles. The Rurikids had entered the sacred past and become 
a sacred dynasty, and thus the legitimacy of their rule was beyond ques- 
tion. The faithful did not argue about the parting of the Red Sea, and so 
they did not argue about the calling of Vladimir. They did not doubt the 
Virgin birth, and so they did not doubt the dynasty’s autocratic power. 


* S. Simmons, ‘Rus Dynastic Ideology in the Frescoes of the south Chapels in St Sophia, Kiev’, in 
Nicholas S. M. Matheou, Theofili Kampianaki, and Lorenzo M. Bondioli (eds.), From 
Constantinople to the Frontier: The City and the Cities (Leiden, 2016), pp. 207-25. For an alternative 
reconstruction of the now badly damaged fresco, see A. Poppe, “The Building of the Church of St 
Sophia in Kiev’, Journal of Medieval History, 7, 1 (1981), pp. 15—66. 
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The liturgy broadcast these native myths in exactly the same way as it 
broadcast the biblical and Byzantine ones. There was no break in the 
singing, no break in the narrative pattern, and thus no discernible break in 
the march of sacred history. The Rurikids reigned in Rus for the same 
reason that David and Solomon reigned in Israel, Christ reigned in 
heaven, and Constantine reigned in Rome. They were the chosen of 
God. 
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